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A CLASSICAL  TOUR 


THROUGH  ITALY. 


CHAP.  I. 


Milan ^ its  History^  its  Cathedral — Compa^ 
rison  between  Roman  and  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture-—St,  Charles  Borromeo,  his  Cha- 
racter— St,  Ambrose — Basilica  and  Biblio- 
theca Amhrosiana — Colleges  and  Hospi- 
tals of  Milan — Character  of  its  Inhabitants, 

^IiLANj  Milano  , anciently  Mediolanum^ 
may  be  ranked  among  the  few  cities  of  Italy 
wliich  liave,  I will  not  say  escaped,  but  risen 
superior  to  the  devastation  of  ages,  wars^  and 
revolutions,  and  brought  down  to  modern 
limes  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
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iheir  ancient  celebrity  . This  cily  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  enjoyed,  during  certain 
periods  of  her  history,  greater  independence, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  for  any  length 
of  time  she  could  boast  of  so  exuberant  a 
population,  so  wide  a circumference,  or  such 
durable  peace  and  prosperity , as  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Many, 
we  well  know,  are  the  blessings  which  accom- 
pany independence  ; but  independence,  by 
which  I mean  exemption  from  foreign  in- 
fluence, is  only  a partial  advantage  if  it  be 
not  perfected  by  liberty.  This  observation  is, 
I think,  in  a peculiar  manner  elucidated  by 
the  history  of  Milan,  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion, the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  soon  attain- 
ed, and  with  a few  intervals  of  visitation 
and  disaster  generally  preserved,  but  never 
exceeded,  a certain  mediocrity  of  fame  and 
magnificence. 

This  city,  like  most  of  those  situated  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  Apennines,  is  of  Gallic 
origin.  The  Insuhrians  were  its  founders, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  history, 
built  it,  or  ratlier  erected  few  a hovels, 
whicli  gradually  rose  from  a village  to  a 
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tovvn^  and  at  length  became  a city;  or  so 
at  least  it  was  called  daring  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  his  successor  Ancus 
Martins . As  the  capital  of  a considerable 
territory  it  had  acquired , in  the  year  of 
Rome  55 1,  strength  sufficient  to  keep  a 
Roman  army  in  check  for  some  time,  and 
to  require  the  united  etforts  of  two  Consuls. 
Under  Roman  control  it  enjoyed  tranquil- 
lity undisturbed  for  many  ages,  increased  in 
extent  and  opulence,  improved  in  the  polite 
arts , and  became  the  seat  of  an  academy 
honored,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjec- 
ture from  an  inscription  still  extant,  with 
the  appellation  of  Novae  Athenae,  One  ad- 
vantage, indeed,  this  city  possessed  quite  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  as  its  prosperity  was  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  the  civil  w^ars 
and  the  invasions  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries;  so  that  while  the  other  cities  of 
Italy  and  of  the  whole  empire  were  gra- 
dually wasting  away  under  the  increasing 
calamities  of  the  times ; and  even  Rome 
herself,  with  all  her  lofty  prerogatives  of 
majesty  and  of  fame,  saw  her  streets  desert- 
ed and  her  pomp  withering  under  the  in- 
fluence of  warring  Powers;  Milan  flourish- 
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ed  in  population  and  splendor , and  became, 
not  indeed  the  nominal  but  oftentimes 
the  real  seat  of  empire.  Such  was  its  slate 
under  some  of  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine;  and  particularly  during  the  reign  of 
the  Valentinians,  and  such  its  glory  when 
described  by  Ausonius,  and  decorated  with 
temples  and  porticos,  with  baths  and  am- 
phitheatres. But  here  its  ancient  prosperity 
closed  5 and  the  era  of  its  disasters  com- 
menced. Its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  exposed  it  to  the  attacks,  while  its 
splendor  and  fame  attracted  the  attention, 
of  every  invading  barbarian.  Attila  visited 
it  in  his  fury , and  first  plundered , then 
butchered  its  inhabitants.  Next  the  Goths  y 
under  Kitiges,  in  order  to  punish  an  effort 
of  Roman  spirit  indignantly  spurning  at  their 
yoke,  delivered  it  up  to  flames  and  devas- 
tation. It  was  afterwards  taken  and  sack- 
ed by  the  Longobardi  , under  their  king 
Alhoin  y and  abandoned  during  the  exis- 
tence of  their  kingdom , to  contempt  and 
insignificance  . Charlemagne  restored  it , in 
part  at  least,  to  its  former  dignity;  but 
one  of  his  successors,  the  Emperor  Barba^ 
rossay  irritated  by  the  insolence  of  its  in- 
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habitants^  or  perhaps  instigated  by  the  neigh- 
boring rival  cities,  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  if  we  may  believe  some  historians,  tore 
up  its  foundations  and  passed  the  plough- 
share over  its  ruins . But  Milan  survived 
even  this  tremendous  visitation , and  rose 
almost  immediately,  and  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  same  prince  , from  her 
ashes. 

This  re-establishment  , as  well  as  her 
former  splendor,  was  in  some  measure  ow- 
ing to  the  zeal  and  the  authority  of  her 
pastors,  who,  like  the  Roman  pontiffs,  after 
having  long  been  tlie  benefactors  and  the 
fathers  of  their  flocks,  at  length  became 
their  sovereigns.  One  of  them,  of  the  name 
of  Visconti  transmitted  his  temporal  autho- 
rity to  his  nephew  , whose  descendants 
reigned  for  several  generations  with  consi- 
derable influence  and  reputation.  Of  these 
dukes,  for  such  was  their  title,  John  Ga^ 
leas  Visconti  y was  the  most  distinguish- 
ed , and  the  first  perhaps  who  merited 
both  by  his  military  talents  , and  by  his 
useful  institutions,  the  sovereignty  which 
his  ancestors  had  in  part  usurped  . The 
cathedral  of  Milan,  the  Carthusian  abbey 
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of  Pavia , several  bridges  and  aqueducts  , 
and  above  all  the  various  canals  that  in- 
tersect, drain,  and  fertilize  this  country,  are 
to  this  day  monuments  of  the  piety , the 
patriotism,  and  the  benevolence  of  this 
prince. 

Unfortunately  for  Milariy  and  indeed  for 
all  Italy,  the  family  of  the  Visconti  formed 
matrimonial  connexions  with  the  royal  dy- 
nasty of  France  , which  on  the  extinction 
of  the  former,  laid  claim  to  its  territories, 
and  made  repeated  attempts  wdth  various 
success  to  take  possession  of  them.  These 
attempts  at  length  terminated  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Pavia  y which  broke  the 
French  power  in  Ital}^,  and  secured  the  pos- 
session of  Milan  to  Spain,  and  eventually 
to  Austria,  who  retained  it,  with  a few 
intervals  of  incidental  and  temporary  in- 
cursions, till  the  French  revolutionary  in- 
vasion. 

I have  elsewhere  observed  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  is  in  general  mild  and 
benevolent,  and  that  the  provinces  under  its 
control  enjoy  a fair  proportion  of  ease  and 
prosperity  . This  observation  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  Milanese y the  natural  fer- 
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lility  of  which  , if  the  cultivators  be  not 
checked  by  despotic  regulations , and  par- 
tial taxation,  supplies  in  abundance  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  all  that  can  stimulate 
and  recompense  industry.  Hence,  under  the 
Austrian  sway,  it  exhibited,  like  the  Ne- 
therlands, a scene  of  population,  riches  and 
felicity,  seldom  equalled  even  in  free  coun- 
tries, and  alike  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  to 
the  mind  of  the  humane  traveller.  The  Empe- 
ror Joseph,  with  good  intentions  but  bad  poli- 
c}^,  first  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  both 
these  happy  provinces,  in  attempting  to  in- 
troduce innovations,  most  of  which,  whether 
in  their  own  nature  useful  or  not,  were 
unquestionably  unpopular.  The  fermentation 
excited  by  these  ill-advised  measures , was 
I scarcely  appeased  by  the  prudence  of  Leo- 
pold, Joseph's  successor,  when  the  French 
; revolution  burst  forth  like  a volcano,  and  dis- 
; gorged  its  burning  torrent  over  all  the  neigh- 
I boring  territories.  How  long  the  effects  of 
j this  infernal  ebullition  may  be  felt,  or  how 
far  its  ravages  may  extend,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both 
the  Milanese  and  the  Netherlands  fell 
within  its  range,  and  have  experienced  the 

* 1 
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full  effect  of  its  fury.  The  latter,  plunder- 
ed of  its  riches,  and  its  constitution,  and 
deprived  of  half  its  population,  shares  with 
France , her  name , her  misery , and  her 
infamy.  The  former  erected  into  the  capital 
of  a nominal  republic , but  in  fact , of  a 
miserable  and  oppressed  province , sees  its 
resources  swallowed  up  in  contributions,  its 
churches  stript,  its  public  establishments 
plundered,  its  youth  corrupted  and  enrol- 
led in  the  armies  of  its  oppressors,  and 
all  its  scenes  of  opulence,  and  all  its  pros- 
pects of  security,  turned  into  want  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Milan  is  a great  and  splendid  city,  near 
eleven  miles  in  circumference , containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  general  appearance  however , 
does  not  in  my  opinion,  correspond  with 
its  reputation;  the  streets  are  not  always 
either  wide  or  regular  , or  well  built, 
and  it  presents  few  edifices  of  magni- 
ficence or  beauty  sufficient  to  attract 
attention.  Of  these,  the  Cathedral  without 
doubt  is  the  principal  . It  is  situate  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  occu- 
pies part  of  the  great  square.  It  is  of  Go- 
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thic  architecture,  and  its  materials  are  white 
marble.  In  magnitude  this  edifice  yields  to 
few.  Inferior  only  to  the  Basilica  f^aticana^ 
it  equals  in  length,  and  in  breadth  sur- 
passes the  cathedral  of  Florence  and  St.  Paufs; 
in  the  interior  elevation  it  yields  to  both; 
in  exterior  it  exceeds  both;  in  fretwork, 
carving,  and  statues,  it  goes  beyond  all  church- 
es in  the  world,  St.  Peter's  itself  not  ex- 
cepted. Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered  pil- 
lars, its  lofty  arches;  the  luslre  of  its  walls; 
its  numberless  niches  all  filled  with  mar- 
ble figures  , give  it  an  appearance  novel 
even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic.  Such  , 
at  least,  it  must  appear  to  those  who  ad- 
mire the  Gothic  manner  called  hy  the 
Italians  Tedesca,  so  uncommon  in  Italy  in 
its  purity,  as  most  of  the  edifices  that  bear 
that  appellation  are , as  I have  before  ob- 
served, a mixed  style  formed  of  a degra- 
dation of  Roman  architecture  dressed  up 
in  moresco  ornaments.  The  admirer  of  En- 
glish Gothic  will  observe  one  peculiarity, 
which  is,  that  in  the  cathedral  of  MilaUy 
there  is  no  screen,  and  that  the  chancel 
is  entirely  open , and  separated  from  the 
nave  only  by  its  elevation.  In  the  front  of 
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the  chancel^  and  almost  immediately  above 
the  steps,  rises  on  four  additional  steps  the 
altar,  and  behind  it,  in  a semicircular  form, 
the  choir.  Thus  the  altar  stands  as  in  tlie 
Roman  Basilicae^  and  indeed  in  all  ancient 
churches,  between  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

Two  circumstances  are  particularly  ob- 
servable in  this  church;  the  one  is,  that 
there  are  no  chapels  properly  so  called,  be- 
cause the  Ambrosian  rite>  which  long  re- 
tained the  ancient  custom  of  allowing  one 
altar  only,  and  one  service  in  each  church, 
not  having  conformed  to  the  modern  mode 
when  the  cathedral  was  commenced  , no 
provision  was  made  in  the  plan  for  private 
masses  and  oratories.  This  omission  contri- 
butes miuh  to  the  simplicity  and  the  unity 
of  the  edifice.  Altars  however  there  now 
are  in  abundance,  but  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  does  not  interfere  with  the  ge- 
neral design.  The  second  is  the  thinness  of 
the  pillars  or  rather  of  the  clusters  of 
pillars,  which,  while  they  support  the  vault, 
and  are  of  course  numerous,  amounting  to 
fifty-two,  yet  conceal  no  part  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  allow  the  eye  to  range  over  the 
whole  at  pleasure.  How  muclv  superior  are 
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pillars  to  buttresses,  and  colonnades  to  ar- 
cades ! the  lightness , the  simplicity , and 
llie  openness  of  the  one , to  the  cumber- 
some weight  of  the  other , which  occupies 
so  much  space,  conceals  so  many  parts,  and 
so  obstructs  the  appearance  of  an  edifice . 
In  truth,  the  traveller  when  he  has  seen  and 
admired  the  majestic  simplicity  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula  , Sta.  Maria  Maggiore , and 
St.  Pauly  fuori  le  muray  views  even  the  tow- 
ering arcades  of  St.  Peter  s with  regret, 
and  laments  that  a colonnade  is  wanting  to 
the  interior  perfection  of  the  Vatican. 

The  pillars  of  the  cathedral  of  Milait 
are  more  than  ninety  feet  in  height,  and 
about  eight  in  diameter.  The  dimensions 
of  the  church  at  large  are  as  follows : In 
length  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet , in 
breadth  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight , in 
interior  elevation  under  the  dome  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight,  and  four  hundred  in 
exterior,  tliat  is  to  the  summit  of  the  tower . 
The  pave^menl  is  formed  of  marble  of  dif- 
ferent colors , disposed  in  various  patterns 
and  figures.  The  number  of  niches  is  great, 
and  every  niche  has  ils  statue,  wliich,  with 
those  placed  on  the  balustrade  of  the  roof. 
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are  reported  to  amount  to  more  than  four 
thonsand.  Many  among  them  are  said  to  be 
of  great  beauty. 

Over  the  dome  rises  a tower  or  spire, 
or  rather  obelisk , for  its  singular  shape 
renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  appella- 
tion, which,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic 
merit,  adds  little  either  to  the  beauty  or 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  which 
it  surmounts . This  obelisk  was  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ^ , 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  ardiilects . 
Though  misplaced,  Us  form  is  not  in  itself 
inelegant,  while  its  architecture  and  me- 
chanism are  extremely  ingenious , and  de- 
serve minute  examination.  In  ascending,  the 
traveller  will  observe,  that  the  roof  of  the 
church  is  covered  with  blocks  of  marble , 
connected  together  by  a cement , that  has 
not  only  its  hardness  and  durability,  but 
its  color,  so  that  the  eye  scarcely  perceives 
the  juncture , and  the  whole  roof  ap- 
pears one  immense  piece  of  white  shining 
marble.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  ex- 
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tensive  and  even  novel,  as  it  includes  not 
only  tfie  city  and  the  rich  plain  of  Milan, 
intersected  with  rivers  and  canals,  covered 
with  gardens  , orchards  , vineyards  , and 
groves,  and  thickly  studded  with  villages  and 
towns  5 but  it  extends  to  the  grand  frame 
of  this  picture,  and  takes-  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Alps,  forming  a magnificent  semicircle 
and  uniting  their  bleak  ridges  with  the 
milder  and  more  distant  Apennines. 

The  traveller  will  regret  as  he  descends, 
that  instead  of  heaping  this  useless  and 
cumbersome  quarry  upon  the  dome , the 
trustees  of  the  edifice  did  not  employ  the 
money  expended  upon  it,  in  erecting  a 
front  ( for  that  essential  part  is  still  want- 
ing ) corresponding  with  the  style  and  the 
stateliness  of  this  superb  temple.  A front  has 
indeed  been  begun,  but  in  a taste  so  dissi- 
milar to  that  of  the  main  building,  and  made 
up  of  such  a medley  of  Roman  orders  and 
Gothic  decorations,  that  the  total  suspension 
of  such  a work  might  be  considered  as  an 
advantage,  if  a more  appropriate  portal  w^ere 
to  be  erected  in  its  place.  But  unfortunately 
the  funds  destined  for  the  completion  and 
repair  of  this  cathedral  are  now  swallowed 
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up  ill  the  general  confiscation;  and  an  edifice 
destined  to  be  a monument  of  the  piety  of 
fifty  generations , will  be  abandoned  by  the 
present  atheistical  government  to  neglect  and 
decay.  Had  it  been  finished,  and  had  the 
western  front  been  built  in  a style  corres- 
ponding with  the  other  parts,  the  admirers 
of  Gothic  would  have  possessed  one  speci- 
men perfect  in  its  kind,  and  accompanied 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  materials 
set  off  by  a fine  climate. 

In  materials  indeed,  the  cathedral  of  Milan 
surpasses  all  other  churches,  the  noblest  of 
which  are  only  lined  and  coated  with  mar- 
ble, while  this  is  entirely  built,  paved,  vault- 
ed, and  roofed  with  the  same  substance,  and 
that  of  the  whitest  and  most  resplendent 
kind.  Here  then  there  would  have  been  an 
object  of  comparison,  and  the  lover  of  sacred 
architecture,  after  a minule  examination,  I 
will  not  say  of  the  Vatican,  for  tlie  magnitu- 
de , elevation,  and  accompaniinenls  of  that 
vast  fabric,  admit  of  no  comparison,  but  of 
Santa  Maria  Alagglore , S.  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mura,  Sta.  Justina  at  Padua,  St.  Paul  in 
London,  might  decide  which  of  the  two 
styles  is  best  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  reii- 
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:^ious  offices,  or  wliich  delights  the  eje  and 
the  mind  most.  The  decision  would  be  diffi- 
cult. Most  men  have  habits  to  resist,  and 
prejudices  to  conquer  on  the  subject.  All  tlie 
ancient,  and  wdth  the  exception  of  St,  PauVs 
only,  all  the  great  edifices  dedicated  to  reli- 
gion in  our  own  country  are  Gothic  and  Sa- 
xon, while  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  is 
seen  only  in  palaces , villas,  and  theatres. 
How  naturally  therefore  does  the  former  ex- 
cite sentiments  of  awe  and  devotion.^  espe- 
cially when  we  learn  from  our  very  infancy 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister  pale, 

And  love  the  high  irnbowcd  roof. 

With  antique  pillars,  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a dim  religious  light. 

If  to  these  enchantments  we  add  the  pealing 
j organ,  the  full-voiced  choir,  the  service  high, 
and  anthems  clear,  we  are  irresistibly  attract- 
ed to  a style  that  awakens  so  many  delicious 
recollections , and  calls  forth  some  of  our 
best  and  most  holy  feelings.  When  opposed  to 
it,  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  though  it 
ma}^  retain  its  beauty,  yet  seems  divested  of 
its  majesty;  and  appropriated  as  it  is  almost 
entirely  amongst  us  to  the  mansions  of  the 
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great  and  to  the  resorts  of  the  gay,  it  inspires 
Ijleasurable  ideas  only,  and  awakens  emo- 
tions of  mirth,  and  expectations  of  theatrical 
amusement.  But  this  association  of  ideas, 
so  favorable  to  Gothic , is  peculiar  to  an 
Englishman.  An  Italian's  prejudices  run  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  Gothic,  or  Tedesca^ 
he  considers  as  an  invention  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  a combination  of  dispropor- 
tions and  dissonances.  Its  twilight  pale  is  to 
him  the  sullen  gloom  of  northern  forests,  and 
of  skies  for  ever  clouded ; its  clustered  pil- 
lars are  mere  confusion,  ill-contrived  bundles 
of  stone;  the  apparent  length  or  elevation 
is  the  result  of  narrowness  and  disproportion; 
the  pointed  arch , the  consequence  of  igno- 
rance in  not  knowing  the  art  of  forming  a 
round  one ; the  stone  braces  that  intersect 
the  vault,  clumsy  contrivances  to  support  it; 
the  fretwork  of  the  windows , happy  inven- 
tions to  obstruct  the  light;  in  short,  he  looks 
upon  the  whole  style  as  an  ill  assorted  mass 
of  incongruities,  disproportions,  encumbrance, 
confusion,  darkness,  and  intricacy,  well  adapt- 
ed indeed , as  were  the  forests  of  Scandina- 
ida^  to  the  gloom  and  the  horror  of  Druidi- 
cal  §acrillces  and  Runic  incantations, 
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Barbara  ritu 

Sacra  Deum,  slructae  diris  feralibus  arae. 

Lucan. 

but  very  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Christian  congregation,  the  order  and  decorum 
of  its  rites,  and  the  festive  celebration  of  its 
mysteries. 

It  would  here,  perhaps,  be  the  place  to 
inquire  when  and  whence  the  Gothic  style 
; passed  into  Italy  ; an  inquiry  would  natural- 
1 ly  lead  to  another  inseparable  indeed  from 
it,  though  more  extensive  and  intricate  , 

I where  that  style  originated.  But,  as  the  sub- 
^ ject  is,  if  not  strictly  speaking  Gothic,  at 
! least  anticlassical,  I may  be  allowed  to  exclude 
; it  from  these  sketches,  and  instead  of  a dis- 
♦ sertation  and  my  own  very  insignificant  opi- 
i nion,  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a 
( passage  from  Cassiodorus;  and  admitting  that 
1 it  may  not  refer  to  the  style  in  question,  yet 
I will  ask  him  whether  it  would  be  possible 
: to  describe  it  more  accurately  * . — Quid  dU 
I camus  columnar um  junceam  proceritatem  ? 


* Cassloclorus  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
I was  secretary  to  the  first  Gothic  kings. 
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moles  illas  sublimissimas  fabj'icarum,  quasi 
quibusdam  erectis  hastilihus  contineri  et 
substantiae  qualitate  concavis  canalibus  ex- 
cavatas  , ut  magis  ipsas  aestimes  fuisse 
transfusas,  alias  caeris  judicas  factum^  quod 
metalUs  durissiinis  videas  expolitum  f , 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  interior 
of  this  church  is  the  subterranean  chapel,  in 
which  the  body  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  re- 
poses. It  is  immediately  under  the  dome,  in 
form  octangular,  and  lined  with  silver,  divid- 
ed into  pannels  representing  the  principal 
actions  of  the  life  of  the  Saint.  The  body  is 
in  a shrine  of  rock  crystal , on , or  rather 
behind  the  altar ; it  is  stretched  at  full 
length,  drest  in  pontifical  robes , with  the 
crosier  and  mitre.  The  face  is  exposed,  very 
improperly , because  much  disfigured  by  de- 
cay: a deformity  increased,  and  rendered  more 
hideous  by  its  contrast  with  the  splendor  of 


*1*  Lib.  vii.  Var.  Form.  xv.  From  this  epistle 
we  learn,  that  under  the  abovementioned  princes, 
Rome  still  abounded  in  statues  even  of  bronze — 
that  its  edifices  were  in  good  repair — and  that 
government  was  extremely  attentive  to  their 
preservation. 
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the  vestments  which  cover  the  body^  and  by 
the  pale  ghastly  light  that  gleams  from  the 
aperture  above.  The  inscription  over  this 
chapel  or  mausoleum , was  dictated  by  St. 
Charles  himself,  and  breathes  that  modesty 
and  piety  which  so  peculiarly  marked  his 
character.  It  is  as  follows; 

CAROLUS  CARDINALIS 
TITULT  S.  PRAXEDIS 
ARCHIE?.  MEDIOLAN. 

FREQUENTIORIBUS 
CLERI.  POrULlQ.  AC 
DEYOTl  F/EMINEI  SEXUS 
PRECIBUS  SE  COMMENDATUM 
CUPIENS  HOC  LOCO  SIBI 
MONUAIEXTUM  VIVENS  ELEGIT. 

If  ever  a human  being  deserved  such  ho- 
i nors  from  his  fellow- creatures  , it  was  St. 

. Charles  Borromeo,  Princely  birth  and  fortune, 

I the  highest  dignities  , learning  , talents  , 
i and  accomplishments,  qualities  so  apt  to  in- 
: toxicate  the  strongest  mind  even  in  the  so- 
i berness  of  mature,  I might  say,  in  the  sul- 
I lenness  of  declining  age,  shone  in  him  even 
I when  a youth  ^ , without  impairing  that  hu- 


He  was  made  cardinal  and  archbishop  in  his 
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mility,  simplicity  of  heart,  disinterestedness 
and  holiness,  which  constituted  his  real  me- 
rit and  formed  his  most  honorable  and  per- 
manent distinction . It  was  Iiis  destiny  to 
render  to  his  people  those  great  and  splen- 
did services  which  excite  public  applause 
and  gratitude  , and  to  perform  at  the  same 
time  those  humbler  duties  which,  though  per- 
haps more  meritorious , are  more  obscure , 
and  sometimes  produce  more  obloquy  than 
acknowledgment.  Thus,  he  founded  schools, 
colleges,  and  hospitals,  built  parochial  church- 
es , most  affectionately  attended  his  flock 
during  a destructive  pestilence , erected  a la- 
zaretto, and  served  the  forsaken  victims  with 
his  own*  hands.  These  are  duties  uncommon, 
inagniricent  and  heroic,  and  are  followed  by 
fame  and  glory.  But,  to  reform  a clergy  and 
people  depraved  and  almost  barbarized  by 
ages  of  war,  invasion,  internal  dissension,  and 
by  their  concomitant  evils,  famine,  pestilence 
and  general  misery ; to  extend  his  influence 


twenfy-lhird  year,  by  his  uncle  Pius  TV.  who 
had  resigned  several  rich  livings  to  him  twelve 
years  before  . 
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to  every  part  of  an  immense  diocese  includ-' 
ing  some  of  the  wildest  regions  of  the  ALps'^ 
to  visit  every  village  in  person,  and  to  inspect 
and  correct  every  disorder;  are  offices  of  lit- 
tle pomp  and  of  great  difficulty.  Yet,  this  la- 
borious part  of  his  pastoral  charge  he  went 
through  with  the  courage  and  the  persever- 
ance of  an  apostle ; and  so  great  was  his 
success,  that  the  diocese  of  Milan^  the  most 
extensive  perhaps  in  Italy,  as  it  contains  at 
least  eight  hundred  and  fifty  parishes , be- 
came a model  of  decency^,  order,  and  regu- 
larity, and  in  this  respect  has  excited  the  ad* 

I miration  of  every  impartial  observer.  The 
good  effects  of  the  zeal  of  St.  Charles  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocese;  and 
most  of  his  regulations  for  the  reformation  of 
his  clergy  , such  as  the  establishment  of  se- 
L minaries,  yearly  retreats,  etc.  were  adopted 
by  the  Gallican  church  , and  extended  over 
I France  and  Germany. 

Many  of  his  excellent  institutions  still  re- 
f main,  and  among  others  that  of  Sunday 
< sdiools;  and  it  is  both  novel  and  affecting  to 
J behold  on  that  day  the  vast  area  of  the  Ga- 
J thedral  filled  with  children  forming  two 
I grand  divisions  of  boys  and  girls  ranged  op- 
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posite  each  other,  and  these  again  subdivided 
into  classes,  according  to  their  age  and  capa- 
cities, drawn  up  between  the  pillars,  while 
two  or  more  instructors  attend  each  class , 
and  direct  their  questions  and  explanations  to 
every  little  individual  without  distinction.  xA 
clergyman  attends  each  class,  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  laymen  for  the  boys , and  for 
the  girls  by  as  many  matrons.  The  lay  per- 
sons are  said  to  be  oftentimes  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. Tables  are  placed  in  different  re- 
cesses for  writing.  This  admirable  practice, 
so  beneficial  and  so  edifying,  is  not  confined 
to  the  Cathedral  or  even  to  Milan,  The 
pious  archbishop  extended  it  to  every  part 
of  his  immense  diocese,  and  it  is  observed 
in  all  the  parochial  churches  of  the  Milan- 
ese^ and  of  the  neighboring  dioceses,  of  such 
at  least  as  are  suffragans  of  Milan, 

The  private  virtues  of  St.  Charles,  that  is, 
the  qualities  that  give  true  sterling  value  to 
the  man,  and  sanctify  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Creator,  I mean  humility,  self-command,  tem- 
perance, industry,  prudence,  and  fortitude, 
were  not  inferior  to  his  public  endowments. 
His  table  was  for  his  guests  ; his  own  diet 
was  confined  to  bread  and  vei^etables;  he  al- 
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, lowed  himself  no  amusement  or  relaxation, 
I alledging  that  the  variety  of  his  duties  was  in 
I itself  a sufficient  recreation.  His  dress  and  es^ 

Ilahiishment  was  such  as  became  his  rank;  but 
in  private  he  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
5 of  servants  , and  wore  an  under  dress  coarse 
and  common ; his  bed  w^^s  of  straw ; his 

I repose  short;  and  in  all  the  details  of  life, 
he  manifested  an  utter  contempt  of  perso- 
I nal  ease  and  indulgence. 

The  immense  charities  of  St.  Charles 
I exceeded  the  income  and  the  magnificence 
),  of  sovereigns . In  every  city  in  which  he 
I had  at  any  time  resided , he  left  some 
j monument  of  useful  munificence  ; a sdiool, 

I a fountain,  an  hospital,  or  a college.  Ten 
j of  the  latter,  five  of  the  preceding,  and 


) * That  uniformity  of  action,  demeanor,  and 

j conversation,  -which  constitutes  consistency  of  cha- 
racter, and  gives  to  all  stages  of  life  a certain 
simmetry  and  unity  of  design  so  much  admired 
Ly  the  ancients  ( Cicero  De  Off.  hb.  i.  3i.)  was 
peculiarly  conspicuous  in  St.  Charles.  He  lived 
only  to  serve  his  God  ; to  this  grand  object  he 
directed  liis  toiigliis,  actions  , and  whole  being, 

without  one  sideling  glance  at  interest  or  pleasure. 
VOL.  IV.  o 
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the  former  without  number,  still  remain  at 
Favia , Bologna , Milan , and  in  all  the 
towns  of  his  diocese.  Besides  these  public 
foundations,  he  bestowed  annually  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  crowns  on  the  poor  , 
and  added  to  it  in  various  cases  of  pub- 
lic distress  during  his  life  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  more  ; not  includ- 
ing numberless  extra  benefactions  conferred 
upon  individuals  whose  situations  claimed 
peculiar  and  perhaps  secret  relief.  The  funds 
which  supplied  these  boundless  charities 
•were  derived  partly  from  his  own  estates, 
and  partly  from  his  archi-episcopal  revenue. 
The  former,  as  he  had  no  expensive  tastes 
or  habits  to  indulge,  were  devoted  entirely 
to  benelicence;  the  latter  he  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  Avas  appropriated  to 
tlie  building  and  reparation  of  churches 
and  edifices  connected  w'ith  them,  the  se- 
cond was  allotted  to  the  poor , and  the 
third  employed  in  the  domestic  expendi- 
ture of  the  bishop.  But,  of  the  whole  in- 
come, the  humble  and  disinterested  prelate 
ordered  an  account  to  be  submitted  annu- 
ally to  the  diocesan  synod. 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  virtues 
j should  have  engaged  the  afiPectioii  of  his 
floclc  during  his  life , and  that  after  his 
death  they  should  be  recollected  with 
gratitude  and  veneration.  The  benevolent 
prolestant  will  not  quarrel  with  the  Mila- 
nese for  supposing  that  the  good  pastor  at 
liis  departure  cast  an  affectionate  glance  on 
his  beloved  flock  non  deserens  sed  respect 
tans  that  the  flame  of  charity  still  burns  in 
tlie  regions  of  bliss  5 that  he  looks  down 
upon  the  theatre  of  his  labors  and  of  his 
virtues  with  complacency;  and  that  he  still 
continues  to  offer  up  his  orisons  for  his 
once  beloved  people  through  the  common 
Lord  and  mediator,  -j* * 


* Cic.  do  Sen. 

*j*  This  extraordinary  person  died  at  the  age 
of  forty- six,  not  exhausted  by  his  labors  or 
austerities  as  the  reader  might  imagine  , nor  of 
the  plague  to  which  he  exposed  Jiimseif  with- 
out precaution-  or  antidote  ( excepting  tiie  most 
effectual  of  all,  abstemiousness)  but  of  a violent 
fever  caught  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  (An. 
i58|.)  He  was  nephew  to  the  last  Medicean 
Pope,  Pius  IV.  and  by  him  lie  was  nominated 
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Of  tlie  statues  crowded  in  and  around  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan,  I have  already  observ- 
ed that  many  are  esteemed  , and  some 
admired.  Of  the  latter,  that  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew is  the  first;  it  stands  in  the  church, 
and  represents  the  apostle  as  holding  his 
own  skin  which  had  been  drawn  off  like 
drapery  over  his  shoulders.  The  play  of 
the  muscles  is  represented  with  an  accu- 
racy , that  rather  disgusts  and  terrifies  than 
pleases  the  spectator.  The  sculptor  Agrati 
may  have  reason  to  compare  himself,  as  the 
inscription  implies , to  Praxiteles : but  his 
masterpiece  is  better  calculated  for  the  de- 


archhishop  of  Milan  in  the  iwenly-lhird  year 
of  his  age.  He  who  reads  his  life  will  find  few 
miracles  to  entertain  him,  hut  will  see  many 
virtues  which  are  much  better  ; these  virtues 
have  extorted  a reluctant  compliment  from  Ad- 
dison and  even  from  Burnet,  and  when  we  con- 
sider on  the  one  side  the  spirit  of  these  writers, 
and  particularly  of  the  latter  , and  on  the  other 
recollect  that  St.  Charles  Borromeo  was  an  arch- 
bishop, a cardinal  , and,  what  is  still  worse,  a 
saint,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  give  this  compli- 
ment its  full  value  . 
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coration  of  a school  of  anatomy  than  for 
the  embellishment  of  a church . The  ex- 
terior of  the  chancel  is  lined  with  marble 
divided  into  pannels,  each  of  which  has  its 
basso  relievo ; the  interior  is  wainscoted , 
and  carved  in  a very  masterly  style.  The 
whole  of  the  chancel  was  erected  by  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.  Two  large  pulpits  stand 
one  on  each  side  of  its  entrance ; that  on 
the  rights  appropriated  to  the  reading  of 
the  gospel,  rests  upon  four  bronze  figures 
representing  the  four  mysterious  animals  of 
Ezechiel;  that  on  the  left  is  supported  by 
the  four  doctors  of  the  Latin  church  in 
the  same  metal. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate 
all  the  ornaments  of  this  church,  but  mere- 
ly to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a ge- 
neral idea  of  its  magnitude  and  decora- 
tions. When  we  saw  it , its  magnificence 
was  on  the  decline ; the  income  destined 
for  its  completion  and  support  had  been 
considerably  retrenched  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  and  was,  I believe,  entirely  confis- 
cated by  the  French  5 the  archbishopric 
and  the  chapter  were  impoverished  by  ex- 
! actions  and  alienations;  and  thus  all  the 
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resources  that  fed  the  splendor  of  this  grand 
inetropolitical  cathedral  were  drained  or  ex- 
hausted. Hence^  it  seemed  to  want  that  neat- 
ness and  lustre  which  arise  from  great  at- 
tention and  opulence  united.  Here  indeed  , 
as  in  every  territory  where  the  French 
domineer,  appearances  of  irreligion  too  often 
strike  the  eye;  neglected  churches  and  plun- 
dered hospitals, 

^desque  labenles  Deorum  et 

Faeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo, 

Horace* 

are  frequent  spectacles  as  little  calculated 
to  please  the  sight  as  to  conciliate  the  judg- 
ment, that  looks  forward  with  terror  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a system  of  atheism. 
In  fact,  the  dilapidation  of  benevolent  esta- 
blishments and  the  decay  of  sacred  edifi- 
ces are  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  propagation  of  French 
principles.  The  neglect  of  education,  aris- 
ing partly  from  the  want  of  instructors,  and 
partly  from  the  suppression  of  ancient  es- 
tablishments , and  the  early  depravation  of 
youth  that  results  from  it,  are  already  deeply 
felt  and  lamented . The  lawless  example  of 
the  French  soldiery  dispersed  over  the  whole 
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territory , carries  vice  and  impiety  into  every 
village,  and  literally  scatters  disease  and 
death , both  of  mind  and  body , over  all 
this  country  lately  so  virtuous  and  so  happy 

Hie  sitim,  morbosq^ue  ferens  mortalibus  aegris 

Nascitur,  et  laevo  contristat  liimine  coelutn*. 

Eti.  10. 

The  character  of  St.  Ambrose  , the  cele- 
brated archbishop  of  Milan^  his  eloquence, 
his  firmness,  and  his  political,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  influence,  are  well  known  3 but 
it  is  not  equally  so,  that  he  modelled  and 
regulated  the  liturgy  of  his  church,  and 
that  this  liturgy  is  still  in  use  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  indeed  in  most  of  the  capitular 
and  parochial  churches  of  this  diocese.  The 
reader,  who  may  perhaps  be  acquainted 
with  such  forms  of  public  prayer  only  as 
are  of  a later  invention,  will  be  surprized 
to  hear  that  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  in  the 


* So  Sirius,  when  his  baleful  beams  arise 
And  glare  disastrous  o^  er  the  sadden’d  skies, 
Affrights  the  nations ; while  his  burning  brealh 
Darts  down  disease,  and  pestilence,  and  death. 

Pitt, 
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fourth  century 5 \^ias  more  encumbered,  as 
a protestant  would  express  it  , with  rites 
and  ceremonies  than  the  Roman  is  in 
the  nineteenth.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
St.  Ambrose  did  not  institute  or  compose 
the  liturgy  that  now  bears  his  name  ( it 
existed  before  his  time,  and  was  probably 
coeval  with  the  church  of  Milan  ) but 
that  he  merely  reduced  it  into  better  order, 
and  improved  it  in  expression  and  arrange- 
ment. 

The  body  of  this  saint  lies,  not  in  the 
Cathedral , but  in  an  ancient  church  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it,  that  is  now 
called  from  him  the  Basilica  Ambrosiana  ^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  that  in  which  he 
generally  officiated.  Though  ancient,  it  has 
been  so  often  repaired  that  it  may  possibly 
retain  not  much  of  its  original  materials 
or  appearance.  One  proof  indeed  of  its  an- 
tiquity is  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  ground 
all  around  it , occasioned  by  the  ruins  of 
neighboring  buildings;  so  that  you  descend 
some  steps  to  enter  it ; a circumstance  that 
gives  it  a damp  and  cheerless  aspect.  It 
has  in  front  a large  court  surrounded  with 
galleries  conformably  to  the  ancient  mode. 
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which  ought  never  to  have  been  neglected, 
because  it  contributes  so  much  to  the  si- 
lence and  the  tranquillity  so  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  devotion.  The  doors  are  of 
bronze  and  said  to  be  those  which  St.  Am- 
brose closed  against  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius; but  without  the  least  foundation,  as 
no  doors  were  closed  on  the  occasion ; the 
piety  of  the  Emperor  rendered  such  a pre- 
caution unnecessary,  and  in  the  next  place 
I the  present  doors  were  made  in  the  ninth 
century. 

The  church  is  divided  by  arcades  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  ; it  is  terminated  by  a 
semicircle,  and  vaulted  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  church  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Rome  (the  great  hall  of  Diocletian^s  baths). 
The  body  of  the  saint  is  supposed  to  lie 
under  the  high  altar  together  with  those  of 
St.  Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius,  of  his  bro- 
ther Satyrus  and  of  his  sister  Marcellina.  St. 
Victor's  church  called  in  St.  Ambrose’s  time 
Basilica  Portiana,  is  ennobled  by  its  connex- 
! ion  with  the  actions  of  the  saint,  and  by  his 
I contests  with  the  Arians.  It  is  however  old 
I in  site  and  in  name  only  ; the  whole  fabric 
I being  entirely  modern,  and  far  too  gaudy  for 
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ancient  taste  . This  censure  indeed  may  be 
passed  upon  many  other  churches  in  Milariy 
which  lose  much  of  their  majesty  and  even 
of  their  beauty  by  the  profusion  of  rich  and 
splendid  decorations  that  encumber  them.  The 
materials  of  all  are  costly,  the  arrangement  of 
most  IS  tasteless;  yet  there  are  few  which 
do  not  present  some  objet  of  curiosity  worthy 
of  a visit.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
both  to  the  convents  and  to  the  palaces. 

From  these  edifices  therefore  we  will  pass 
to  the  Ambrosian  library,  an  establishment 
which,  notwithstanding  its  appellation,  has 
no  connexion  with  antiquity,  and  owes  its 
existence  entirely  to  the  munificence  of  Car- 
dinal Federico  Borromeo,  nephew  of  St. 
Charles,  and  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Mi- 
lan, This  prelate,  who  seems  to  have  inhe- 
rited the  virtues,  if  not  tlie  taleiUs  of  his 
, uncle,  began  to  collect  books  when  a student 
■ at  Rome,  and  enlarging  his  plan  as  he  ad- 
vanced m age  and  dignities,  at  length  when 
raised  to  the  archbishopric,  erected  an  edi- 
fice, placed  his  collection  in  it,  and  opened 
it  to  the  public  under  the  title  of  Biblio- 
teca  A mhrosiana.  It  contains  about  forty 
thousand  volumes,  and  more,  it  is  said,  than 
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fifteen  thousand  manuscripts.  There  is  also 
annexed  to  this  library  a gallery  of  pictures, 
statues,  antiques,  and  medals,  which  contain- 
ed many  articles  of  great  rarity  and  reputa- 
tion. But  these,  whether  statues,  medals,  or 
paintings  , have,  together  with  the  most  va- 
luable books  and  manuscripts,  been  conveyed 
to  Paris.  The  hall  of  this  library  is  well-pro- 
portioned, though  not  so  large  as  might  be 
expected,  and  as  is  indeed  requisite  for  a col- 
lection of  books  so  considerable.  The  ceiling 
is  adorned  with  paintings , and  the  space 
between  the  bookcases  and  the  cornice  filled 
up  by  the  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  au- 
thors, whose  writings  are  deposited  below,  or 
to  use  the  elevated  language  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  quorum  immortales  animae^  in  locis 
iisdeni  loquuntur.^ 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  articles  in  this  library 
was  a manuscript  collection  of  various  wmrks 
of  Leonardo  da  Vlnciy  accompanied  Avith 
drawings,  designs,  etc.  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  it  by  a citizen  of  the  name  of 
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Galeas  Arconati^  who  generously  refused 
vast  sums  offered  for  this  precious  deposit, 
and  to  secure  its  possession  to  bis  country, 
consigned  it  to  the  Ambrosian  library  as  to 
an  inviolable  sanctuary.  The  reputation  of 
Leonardo y whose  genius  ranged  over  all  the 
sciences  at  pleasure  , and  shone  with  equal 
lustre  in  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and 
philosophy,  gave  these  volumes  of  sufficient 
importance  in  themselves,  an  inestimable 
value  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  who  ac- 
cordingly, with  that  enthusiasm  for  the  arts 
which  distinguishes  the  modern  Italians  as 
honorably  as  it  did  the  ancient  Greeks,  erect- 
ed a marble  statue  to  the  donor,  and  enregis- 
tered  his  name  among  the  public  benefactors 
of  the  city.  What  then  must  have  been  their 
rage  and  indignation  when  they  saw  this 
relict,  the  object  of  their  pride  and  compla- 
cency, torn  from  them  by  the  French^  and 
sent  off  jumbled  and  tost  in  the  common 
mass  of  plunder,  to  Paris  ? But  this  injustice 
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Le  vagabonde  helve. 
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was  not  the  last  nor  the  greatest  insult  offer-^ 
ed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Milanese  by  their 
invaders. 

In  the  refectory  or  hall  of  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans  was,  as  is  well  known,  the 
celebrated  Last  Supper  by  the  same  painter, 
supposed  to  be  his  masterpiece.  The  convent 
was  suppressed  ; the  hall  was  turned  into  a 
store-room  of  artillery  ; and  the  picture  was 
used  as  a target  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  at  ! 
The  heads  were  their  favorite  marks,  and  that 
of  our  Saviour  in  preference  to  the  others. 
Their  impiety,  though  wanton  and  to  them 
unprofitable,  was  impotent,  and  may  be  pas- 
sed over  with  contemptuous  abhorrence;  but 
their  barbarism  in  defacing  a masterpiece 
which,  though  in  decay,  was  still  a model 
in  the  art,  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  even 
of  their  mischievous  wishes,  and  has  erased 
for  ever  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
painting  in  the  world.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  or  even 
the  Huns  were  ever  guilty  of  such  unneces- 
sary outrage. 

In  colleges,  hospitals,  and  establishments  of 
charity  in  general,  Milan  is  or  rather  was, 
most  splendidly  endowed,  owing  in  a great 
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degree  to  the  priacely  munificence  of  St. 
Charles.  Of  the  former,  the  college  of  Brera^ 
once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  is  the  prin- 
cipal 5 it  contained  twelve  hundred  students 
besides  professors,  masters,  and  teachers  5 is 
of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  Its  courts 
( surrounded  with  galleries  in  two  stories  sup- 
ported by  granite  pillars ) its  staircase,  its 
library,  and  its  observatory,  are  much  admir- 
ed by  the  Milanese^  and  not  without  reason  5 
but  the  galleries  would  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage if  the  pillars  were  nearer  . Wide  inter- 
columniations  are  however  very  general  in 
almost  all  galleries,  piazzas,  and  colonnades, 
that  I have  seen  even  in  Italy  ; a defect  more 
opposite  perhaps  to  Greatness  of  manner  and 
even  to  beauty  than  any  other  . 

The  Seminary,  and  Collegia  Elvetico^  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  adorned  in  the  same 
manner  with  courts  and  porticos,  and  fur- 
nished with  noble  halls  and  libraries. 

The  Ospedale  Magglore  is  an  immense 
edifice  ; its  principal  court,  for  it  has  several, 
is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  square ; it 
is  lined  with  a double  portico,  supported  by 
columns  of  granite  : the  lower  order  is  Ionic, 
the  upper  Composite  5 it  contains  more  than 
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twelve  hundred  persons^  and  has  halls  ap^ 
propriated  to  different  trades  and  to  working 
convalescents. 

The  Lazzeretto  is  a spacious  quadrangle 
of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  twelve  hundred  in  breadth.  It  contains 
about  three  hundred  rooms  with  fire-places, 
is  surrounded  by  a stream  , and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  epidemical  pati- 
ents, by  its  airiness  and  cleanliness.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  stands  a chapel,  so  con- 
trived that  the  priest  at  the  altar  may  be 
seen  by  the  sick  even  from  their  beds.  The 
pillars  that  support  the  portico  are  slender, 
and  distant  from  each  other  ; yet  the  solidity, 
uniformity,  and  immensity  of  this  edifice  give 
it  a grand  and  very  striking  appearance.  It  is 
now  used  as  barracks,  or  rather,  I believe, 
as  cavalry  stables. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect  an  ac- 
count of  the  remains  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, the  relics  of  that  imperial  splendor 
wliich  once  adorned  Milan^  and  is  record- 
ed in  the  well  known  verses  of  Ausonius. 

duplice  muro 

Arnplificata  loci  species,  populique  voluptas 
Circus;  et  inclusi  moles  cuoeata  thealri; 
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Templa,  Palatinaeque  arces,  opulensque  Moneta, 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  horiore  lavacri, 
Cunctaque  marmoreis  ornata  perisljla  signisj 
Maeniaque  in  valli  formarn  circumdata  iabro  : 
Omnia  quae  magnis  operuin  v^elut  aemula  formis 
Exceliuni  5 nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Bomae. 

But  of  these  edifices  the  names  only 
remain,  annexed  to  the  churches  built  on 
their  site,  or  over  their  ruins. Maria 
del  CircOy  S,  Giorgio  al  Palazzo^  S.  Vit- 
tore al  Teatro,  We  must  except  the  baths, 
of  which  a noble  fragment  still  stands  near 
the  parochial  church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  It  con- 
sists of  sixteen  beautiful  Corinthian  columns 
fluted,  and  of  white  marble  , with  their 
architrave.  They  are  all  of  the  best  propor- 
tion, and  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  diame- 
ters and  a quarter,  the  most  regular  and 
most  graceful  intercolurnniation.  The  houses 
behind  the  pillars,  and  indeed  the  church 
itself,  evidently  stand  on  ancient  founda- 
tions, and  have  enabled  the  antiquary  to 
ascertain  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  form  of 
the  original  building.  The  era  of  the  erec- 
tion of  these  baths  is  not  known,  but  the 
extreme  elegance  of  the  remains  is  a suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  are  the  work  of  a 
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period  of  architectural  perfection,  and  con- 
sequently long  prior  to  the  iron  age  ofMaxi- 
inian 

But  while  the  grand  features  of  the  ancient 
are  wanting  to  the  modern  city,  the  minor 
advantages  arc  nearly  the  same  in  both;  and 
the  plenty,  the  number  of  splendid  and  well- 
furnished  houses,  and  till  the  present  disas- 
trous epoch,  the  simple  manly  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Milan  in  the  eighteenth 
century  would,  perhaps,  enable  it  to  vie, 
without  losing  much  by  the  comparison,  with 
Mediolanum  in  the  fourth. 

Copia  rerum 

Innumerae  cultaequae  domus — faecunda  virorum 
Ingenia  : aiiliqui  mores  ; . . . 

The  mental  qualifications  which  the  poet 
ascribes  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Milan 
may^,  perhaps  with  equal  reason  be  atuh- 
buted  to  the  modern ; especially  as  the 
Italians  are  no  where  deficient  in  natural 
abilities.  I do  not  however  find  that  this 
city  was  at  any  period  particularly  pregnant 


* The  inscription  on  one  of  the  pilasters  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  no  reference 
this  edifice. 
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with  genius^  nor  do  I recollect  the  names 
of  any  very  illustrious  writers  born  in  it,  or 
formed  in  its  schools.  W^e  may  therefore  con- 
sider the  import  of  this  verse^  as  far  as  it  con- 
fers on  the  Milanese  any  preeminence  of  ta- 
lent as  merely  poetical  and  complimentary'^. 
Another  mark  of  resemblance  I must  mention, 
which  is,  that  the  modern  like  the  ancient 
town  is  surrounded  wdth  a double  w'all,  which 
is  perhaps  raised  on  the  foundations  of  the  old 
double  circumference,  and  may  be  considered 
as  an  indication  that  the  city  covers  as  great  a 
space  now  as  formerly,  and  perhaps  contains 
as  many  inhabitants. 

I shall  say  nothing  of  the  intended  embel- 
lishments, nor  of  the  future  Forum  of  Bona^ 
parte:  the  present  government  has  a great 

* The  author  does  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
Milan  has  produced  no  great  men,  or  no  cele- 
brated author  j but  that  the  great  men  and  cele- 
brated authors  which  she  has  produced,  either  as 
natives  or  students,  have  not  acquired  that  pre- 
eminence of  fame  which  distinguishes  the  deni- 
zens of  several  other  cities,  such  as  Verona, 
Padua,  and  Florence  5 and  of  course  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  very  illus- 
irioas  writers. 
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lalcnt  for  deslructioii,  and  is  now  occupied 
ill  the  demolition  of  ramparts,  convents, 
and  houses,  to  make  room  for  the  latter  edi- 
fice, destined  hereafter  to  outshine  that  of 
Trajan  itself.  When  it  is  to  be  begun  is  not 
known ; meantime  the  work  of  destruction 
proceeds.  However  be  these  improvements 
what  they  may,  I must  say,  that  the  beauties 
of  ISHlan  are  not  a little  at  present,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  poet's  declaration  were, 
I believe,  anciently  still  more  eclipsed  by  the 
splendor  of  Rome.  Juncta  premit  vicinia 
Romae,  an  observation  applicable  to  Milan, 
to  Genoa ^ and  still  more  to  Florence  because 
nearer  that  Capital  , so  long  the  seat  of 
beauty,  of  empire,  and  of  Majesty^. 


* The  traveller  would  do  well  to  visit,  as 
he  easily  may,  the  three  cities  above-mentioned, 
to  which  we  may  add  Turin  and  Venice  on  his 
way  to  Rume.  As  for  Naples  it  derives  its  at- 
tractions not  from  art  but  from  nature,  and  will 
charm  as  long  as  its  isles,  its  coasts  with  their 
windings,  its  lakes  with  their  wild  borders  and 
classic  haunts,  and  its  mountains  with  their  fires, 
fertility  and  verdure  continue  to  glow  with  the 
beams  of  the  sun  tltal  now  eniighte-ns  them. 
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Como  — The  Larian  Lake  — Pliniana , the 
intermitting  Fountain  — Insula  Comacena 

— The  Lago  di  Lecco  — The  Addua  — 
Site  of  Pliny  s Villas  — Observations  on 
Collegiate  Churches  — Lago  di  Lugano 

— Varese  and  its  Lake* 


On  Monday  the  27th  of  September,  we  set 
out  from  Milan  , about  twelve  o^’clock  , and 
took  the  road  to  Como  . The  distance  is 
about  twenty-six  miles,  and  runs  over  an 
extensive  plain , presenting  in  the  midst  of 
verdure  and  fertility  many  villas,  but  no 
object  particularly  interesting. 

At  Berlasina  ( about  half  way  ) we  chang- 
ed horses ; and  a few  miles  further  on , 
the  distant  Glaciers  began  to  increase  in  ma- 
gnitude and  grandeur,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
the  country  around  gradually  assumed  rougher 
features,  and  presented  hills  heightening  as 
we  advanced,  and  exhibiting  a variety  of 
wild  broken  scenery . We  entered  Como 
about  six  oVdock. 
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Comum  is  like  most  of  the  towns  be- 
tween the  u4lps  and  Apennines  of  great  an- 
tiquity , and  like  them  also  it  owes  its 
origin  to  a Gallic  tribe,  and  its  importance 
to  Roman  colonization.  For  the  latter  be- 
nefit it  was  indebted  partly  to  the  father 
of  Pompey,  and  partly  to  Julius  Caesar , 
It  never  fell  to  its  lot  to  make  a figure  in 
the  world,  nor  indeed  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historian,  either  by  its  glories 
or  by  its  reverses;  and  it  seems  to  have 
derived  from  its  humble  mediocrity  a grea- 
ter degree  of  security  and  quiet  in  the  num- 
berless disasters  of  Italy  than  any  of  the 
more  pow'«-rful  and  more  illustrious  cities 
can  boast  of.  Its  principal  advantage  is  its 
situation,  and  its  greatest  glory  is  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  its  ancient  denizens, 
Pliny  the  Younger.  Its  situation  is  beauti- 
ful. On  the  southern  extremily  of  the  La- 
rian  lake  it  commands  a fine  prospect  of 
that  noble  expanse  of  water,  with  its  bold 
and  varied  borders.  It  is  covered  beliind, 
and  on  each  side,  with  fertile  hills.  It  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  extent,  and  of 
a pleasing  appearance.  The  cathedral  is  of 
wliite  marble,  and  mixed  architecture : the 
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front  is  of  light  and  not  inelegant  Gothic; 
the  nave  is  supported  hy  Gothic  arches ; ! 

the  choir  and  transepts  are  adorned  with 
composite  pillars;  a dome  rises  over  the 
centre.  The  effect  of  the  whole , though 
the  mixture  is  incorrect  is  not  unpleasant. 

In  the  front  of  the  cathedral  ^ there  is  a 
^jtatue  of  Pliny  with  basso  relievos  alluding 
to  his  writings , and  on  each  side  of  the 
grand  entrance  is  an  inscription  to  his  ho- 
nor. The  inscriptions  are  more  commeii-  » 
clable  for  the  spirit  than  for  the  style ; || 
the  best  of  the  two  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner. 

Oi’do,  populusque  Comensis  Cajum  Plinium 

Secundum Municipem  suum  incompa- 

rabilem  stalua  et  elogio  ornavere. 


Faustus  honor,  dulcisque  juvat  me  fama  Se- 
cundum 

At  magis  concives  haec  posuisse  meos. 

AVithout  doubt,  a writer  so  much  attach- 
ed to  his  country  on  one  side,  and  so  fond 
of  fame  on  the  other,  as  Pliny  seems  to 
have  been,  may  be  supposed  to  look  down 
with  complacency  on  the  honors  thus  zca- 
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loiisly  paid  in  his  beloved  Comum  to  his 
memory  so  many  ages  after  his  decease . 
However^  these  honors  are  justly  dfte^  not 
to  his  reputation  only  but  to  his  public 
spirit,  as  few  citizens  seem  to  have  con- 
ferred so  many  solid  benefits  upon  their 
country  as  he  did  on  Comum.  In  the  first 
place  he  established,  or  at  least,  he  con- 
tributed largely  both  by  his  example  and 
munificence,  to  the  establishment  of  a school 
with  an  able  teacher  at  its  head  . In 
the  next,  he  provided  a fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  children  5 built  a temple  to 
contain  the  busts  of  the  Emperors,  which 
he  had  presented  to  his  fellow  citizens  f; 
adorned  the  temple  with  a bronze  statue 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  dignum  templo  ^ 
dignum  Deo  donum  voluntarily  resign- 

ed a legacy  in  favour  of  Comum ; and,  in 
short,  seized  every  occasion  of  manifesting 
his  affection  for  the  town  and  for  its  iii- 


• Tiiae  meaeqiie  deliclae.,  sayshelo  his  friend, 
speaking  of  this  town,  their  common  country. 
— i.  3. 

**  iv.  Ep.  i3.  4 X.  24* **  iii‘  0. 
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habitants . Few  characters  in  truth  ap- 
pear more  accomplished  and  more  amiable 
than  that  of  Pliny  the  A'ounger . Indefati- 
gable both  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  fru- 
gal in  the  management,  and  generous  in 
the  disposal  of  his  fortune,  gentle  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  society,  but  firm  and 
intrepid  in  his  public  capacity,  grateful  and 
affectionate  as  a husband  and  friend,  just  as 
a magistrate,  and  high-minded  as  a senator, 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  the  wJioIe 
circle  of  virtues,  and  to  have  acted  his 
part  in  all  the  relations  of  life  with  grace 
and  with  propriety . Nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  picture  which  he  gives 
of  his  domestic  occupations , and  few  les- 
sons are  more  instructive  than  the  tran- 
script which  we  find  in  his  epistles , of 
his  sentiments  and  feelings  on  every  occa- 
sion where  friendship  , merit , virtue  , and 
patriotism,  are  interested.  It  is  true,  that 
the  picture  is  drawn  by  Pliny  himself,  and 
both  it  and  the  transcript  confessedly  in- 
tended for  the  public  5*  but  the  intimacy  with 
Mich  men  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Quin- 
tilian and  the  countenance  of  an  Emperor 
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like  Trajan , who  knew  so  well  how  to 
appreciate  merit,  are  sufiicient  guarantees 
that  the  author’s  life  and  writings  were 
not  at  variance.  One  reflection  how^ever  oc- 
curs not  a It  tile  derogatory  to  the  real 
substantial  virtue  of  Pliny,  and  that  is,  that 
its  motive  was,  or  to  speak  more  tender- 
ly, seems  to  have  been  vanity;  * a mean 
principle  that  makes  virtue  the  handmaid 
of  selflove,  and  instead  of  the  noble  object 
of  ambition,  degrades  her  into  its  tool  and 
instrument.  But,  Christianity  alone  can  cor- 
rect this  depravity;  and  we  can  only  de- 
plore the  misfortune  of  Pliny,  who  never 
opened  his  eyes  to  its  heavenly  light. 

W’e  may  collect  from  Pliny  that  Cominn 
w\as  in  his  time  a rich  and  flourishing 
city,  adorned  with  temples,  statues,  porti- 
cos, and  pillared  gates,  and  encircled  with 
large  and  splendid  villas;  that  it  was  go- 
verned by  decurions,  inhabited  by  opulent 
citizens,  and  endowed  with  rich  lands.  In 
most  of  these  respects,  modern  Como  does 
not  perhaps  yield  to  the  ancient  city.  The 
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cathedral,  in  materials,  magnitude,  and  pro- 
bably in  decoration,  though  not  in  style, 
equals  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  other  churches,  four  or  five  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  some  peculiar  excellence 
or  other,  may  be  deemed  as  ornamental 
to  the  city  as  half  the  number  of  temples. 
One  of  these  churches,  that  of  St»  Giovanni, 
is  adorned  by  several  pillars  , which  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a portico 
which  Pliny  mentions,  as  erected  by  Faba- 
tus,  his  wife^s  grandfather.  * Three  colleges 
of  reputation,  and  as  many  public  libraries, 
are  advantages,  which  Pliny  would  have  ex- 
tolled with  rapture,  and  are  far  superior,  it 
must  be  owned,  even  to  the  collection  of 
imperial  statues,  and  to  the  temple  erect- 
ed for  their  receptacle,  f To  complete  the 
resemblance  or  the  equality,  Como  is  now, 
( was  lately,  I should  have  said  ) as  an- 


* .12, 

‘I'  Tile  curious  reader  may  see  a description 
of  a temple  which  Plmy  was  about  to  erect, 
though  probably  oti  his  Tuscan  property,  not 
at  Comum, — ix.  4^. 
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cieritly , governed  by  Decurions  of  birth 
and  property;  to  which  I must  add^  that 
it  contains  a population  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  souls . Pliny  therefore  might  still 
behold  his  beloved  country  with  delight  , 
and  exult  in  its  prosperity  after  so  many 
centuries  of  revolution , as  well  as  in  its 
gratitude  after  so  many  ages  of  barbarism 
and  oblivion. 

Next  morning  we  embarked  at  nine  o^clock. 
The  view  of  the  lake  from  the  town  is 
confined  to  a small  basin  that  forms  the 
harbor  of  Coino^  but  the  view  of  the  town 
from  the  lake , taken  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  cjuay,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  expanse  of  water  immediately  under 
the  eye^,  the  boats  gliding  across  it;  be- 
yond it  the  town  with  its  towers  and 
domes,  at  the  foot  of  three  conical  hills  all 
green  and  wooded  , that  in  the  middle 
crowned  with  a crested  castle  , extending 
its  ramparts  down  the  declivity ; on  both 
sides  bold  eminences,  chequered  with  groves 
and  villas;  form  altogether  a varied  and 
most  enchanting  picture. 

On  passing  the  little  promontory  that 
forms  the  harbor,  we  discovered  a fine  sheet 
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of  water  of  seven  miles , with  the  pretty 
little  town  of  Carnohio  full  before  us  5 and 
on  our  left,  an  opening  between  the  hills, 
through  which  we  discovered  some  glacierSy 
and  in  particular  Mount  St.  Bernard.,  co- 
vered with  perpetual  snows.  The  mountains 
on  both  sides  rose  to  a great  elevation , 
sometimes  ascending  ^abruptly  from  the  lake 
itself,  and  sometimes  swelling  gradually  from 
its  borders , always  shaded  with  forests 
of  firs  and  chestnuts , or  clad  with  vines 
and  olives.  But  whether  steep  or  sloping, 
the  declivities  are  enlivened  by  numberless 
villas,  villages,  convents,  and  towns,  seated 
sometimes  on  the  very  verge  of  the  water, 
sometimes  perched  on  crags  and  precipices  ; 
here  imbosomed  in  groves,  and  there  tower- 
ing on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  This 
mixture  of  solitude  and  of  animation,  of 
grandeur  and  of  beauty,  joined  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sky,  the  smoothness  of  the 
lake,  and  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun  playing 
upon  its  surface,  gave  inexpressible  interest 
to  the  scene,  and  excited  in  the  highest 
degree  our  delight  and  admiration. 

We  next  doubled  the  verdant  promontory 
of  Torno  on  the  right,  and  bending  to- 
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wards  the  eastern  bank,  landed  at  a villa 
called  Plitiiana  . It  owes  this  appellation, 
as  the  reader  will  easily  guess,  to  the  in- 
termittent lountain  so  minutely  described 
by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  a pre- 
cipice, from  which  tumbles  a cascade,  amid 
groves  of  beeches,  poplars,  chestnuts,  and 
cypresses.  A serpentine  walk  leads  through 
these  groves,  and  discovers  at  every  wind- 
ing some  new  and  beautiful  view.  The  fa- 
mous fountain  bursts  from  the  rock  in  a 
small  court  behind  the  house,  and  passing 
through  the  under  story,  falls  into  the  lake. 
Pliny's  description  of  it  is  inscribed  in  large 
characters  in  the  hall,  and  is  still  suppos- 
ed to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  phae- 
nomenon.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  in- 
tervals of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  spring 
should  be  stated  differently  by  the  elder 
and  by  the  younger  Pliny ; both  of  whom 
must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  it.  The  former  represents  it  as 
increasing  and  decreasing  every  hour  — In 
Comensi  juxta  Ltariuin  lacuniy  fons  largus, 
horis  singulis  semper  intumescity  ac  resi^ 
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detj  the  latter  thrice  a day'  only  — ter 
in  die  statis  auctihus  ac  diminutionihus  cres^ 
city  decrescitque,  f According  to  some  mo- 
dern observers  , the  ebb  and  flow  are  irre- 
gular 5 but  the  greater  number  y with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house,  assure  us,  that  now, 
as  in  Pliny^s  time,  it  takes  place  usually 
thrice  a day;  usually y because  in  very  stormy 
and  tempestuous  weather,  the  fountain  is 
said  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  disordered 
atmosphere,  and  to  vary  considerably  in  its 
motions . This  latter  circumstance  leads  to 
the  following  conjectural  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  west  wind,  which  regularly  blows 
upon  the  lake  at  twelve  o^clock,  or  mid- 
day, begins  at  nine  in  the  upper  regions, 
or  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains;  upon 
these  summits,  and  particularly  that  which 
rises  behind  the  Plinianay  there  are  seve- 
ral cavities  that  penetrate  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain , and  communicate  with 
certain  internal  reservoirs  of  water,  the  ex- 
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isleiice  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
various  observations.  Now,  when  the  wind 
rushes  down  the  cavities  above  mentioned, 
and  reaches  the  water,  it  ruffles  its  surfa- 
ce, and  carries  its  waves  against  the  sides 
of  the  cavern,  w^here,  just  above  its  ordi- 
nary level,  there  are  little  fissures  or  holes. 
The  water  raised  by  the  impulse  which 
it  receives  from  the  wind , rises  to  these 
fissures,  and  passing  through  them  trickles 
down,  through  the  crevices  that  communi- 
cate with  the  fountain  below,  and  gradually 
fills  it . In  stormy  weather  the  water  is 
impelled  with  greater  violence,  and  flows 
in  greater  quantities,  till  it  is  nearly  exhaust- 
ed 5 or  at  least  , reduced  too  low  to  be 
raised  again  to  the  fissures.  Hence,  on  such 
occasions,  the  fountain  fills  with  rapidity 

first,  and  then  dries  up,  or  rather  remains 

low,  till  the  reservoir  regains  its  usual  le- 
vel, and  impelled  by  the  wind,  begins  to 
ebb  again.  Such  is  the  explanation  given 

by  the  Abate  Carlo  Amoretti. 

We  had  not  time  to  verify  the  return 

of  the  fountain,  which  when  w'e  visited  it, 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  flux  and  the  reflux  3 the^ 
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regularity  of  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  and 
indeed  by  that  of  all  persons  in  its  vici- 
nity. After  all,  this  fountain  is  classical, 
the  scenery  around  it  is  romantic,  and  the 
way  to  it  is  magnificent;  but  in  itself,  it 
is  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  inter- 
mitting fountain  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire, 
v/hose  ebb  and  flow  recur  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  succeed  each  other  with- 
out a minute^’s  variation. 

Some  writers  have  supposed,  that  one  of 
the  villas  which  Pliny  possessed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Como  occupied  this  site ; 
but  though  he  had  many  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake,  he  yet  describes  only  his  two 
favorite  retreats , and  the  situation  of  the 
Pliniana  corresponds  with  neither.  The  one 
was,  it  seems,  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
lake,  almost  rising  out  of  the  waters,  and 
in  this  respect  it  resembled  the  Pliniana 'j 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
latter  sufficient  space  among  the  rocks  for 
the  gestatio  quae  spatiosissimo  xysto  leviter 
inftectitur.  The  other  villa  might  possibly 
have  stood  on  the  neighboring  promontory 
of  Torno  i whence  ( editissimo  dprso  ) it 
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have  commanded  two  bays.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  situations  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  which  correspond  with  Pliny^s 
descriptions , and  consequently  leave  us  at 
a loss  to  guess  at  the  particular  spots  to 
which  he  alludes.  A little  farther  on,  the 
lake  first  contracts  itself  at  Brienno,  remark- 
able for  its  flourishing  laurels  , and  then 
expands  again  and  makes  a fine  sweep , 
which  forms  the  bay  of  Agregno^  a busy 
* little  town,  the  mart  of  the  neighboring 
vallies.  The  banks  still  continued  to  pre- 
sent the  same  bold  and  wooded  scenery  — 
amaenurn  ( as  Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  it) 
arhusto  agro  — the  constant  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Larian  lake,  and  territory. 

We  next  landed’  on  a little  island  , now 
called  Di  S.  Giovanni^  anciently,  that  is, 
in  the  seventh  century’^.  Insula  Comacena, 
Th  is  island  is  wooded  and  cultivated  like 
a garden,  or  rather,  an  orchard,  and  pre- 
sents a most  enchanting  retreat  to  its  pro- 
prietor, if  he  has  either  taste  to  discern, 
or ‘means  to  enjoy  its  beauties.  However, 
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with  all  the  charms  of  its  situation,  it  never 
seems  to  have  attracted  much  notice , as 
we  find  no  allusion  to  it  among  the  an- 
cients , and  little  attention  paid  to  it  by  the 
moderns.  But,  in  the  ages  of  barbarian  in- 
vasion, and  particularly, under  the  Longobardic 
kings,  it  was  occasionally  resorted  to  as  an 
asylum  safe  from  sudden  attack,  and  some- 
times capable  of  sustaining  a siege.  There 
is,  indeed,  fin  account  of  one  of  the  Lon^ 
gobardic  monarchs  having  discovered  and 
conveyed  to  Pavia  a treasure  which  the 
Bomans  had  here  deposited ; a circumstance 
which  , with  a few  additional  embellish- 
ments, might  be  worked  into  a tolerable  ro- 
mance, especially  as  the  age,  in  which  the 
event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  is 
fertde  in  legends,  and  of  course  fully  open 
to  fiction.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  it  af- 
forded a retreat  to  the  Christians  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and 
that  from  their  numbers  it  derived  the  rank 
of  a town,  under  the  appellation  of  Chri- 
stopolis  5 that  it  next  sheltered  the  Greek 
exarchs,  and  enabled  them  to  make  a suc- 
cessful stand  against  the  Longobardic  inva- 
ders 5 and,  in  fine,  that  it  became  an  inde- 
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pendent  republic,  extended  its  conquests 
over  the  neighboring  banks,  and  carried  on 
a long  and  evenlfiil  war  with  Como.  But, 
these  and  its  other  brilliant  achievements, 
not  having  a Thucydides  to  transmit  them 
emblazoned  to  posterity,  are  gradually  sink- 
ing into  darkness,  and  will  probably  ere 
long  be  buried  in  total  oblivion.  This  ro- 
mantic island  swells  gently  from  the  lake, 
is  about  a mile  in  length,  half  a mile  in 
breadth,  and  half  a mile  distant  from  the 
W'estern  bank. 

Nearly  opposite  to  it  on  the  eastern 
bank,  the  rocks  and  precipices  are  rough , 
shapeless,  and  menacing;  hollowed  into  ca- 
verns and  recesses , all  dark  and  tremen* 
dons;  while  beneath  them  the  water  is 
unusually  deep,  and  from  its  depth,  and 
the  shade  which  the  superincumbent  rocks 
cast  upon  it,  appears  black  and  dismal  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  imagination. 

As  we  advanced,  we  passed  some  beau- 
tiful bays  and  p>romontories  with  their  villas 
and  villages.  Among  these  are  Balhiano^ 
henna , Avliere  some  years  ago  a subterra- 
neous temple  was  discovered  with  a mar- 
ble statue  of  Diana ; and  on  the  very 
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margin  of  the  lake^  Villa ^ which  took  its 
name  without  doubt  from  the  mansion  which 
formerly  occupied  the  same  spot,  and  seems 
lo  have  been  of  great  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  remains  of  pillars  are  discernible, 
in  calm  w'eather , under  the  water  close 
to  the  shore.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  this 
to  be  the  real  site  of  Pliny^s  villa  ; he  could 
not  indeed  have  chosen  a more  beautiful 
spot , nor , if  we  may  believe  the  general 
opinion,  a more  genial  climate.  Hence,  its 
productions,  such  as  aloes,  capers,  etc.  seem 
to  belong  to  a more  southern  sky,  and 
surprize  us  by  their  blooming  appearance 
under  the  snowy  brows  of  the  Alps,  We 
then  traversed  tlie  little  bay  of  Tramez- 
Zina,  and  landed  at  Cadenahbia  about  four 
o^’clock. 

The  view  from  Cadenahbia  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
interesting  on  the  lake  ; it  takes  in  the  great- 
est expanse  of  water,  because  it  overlooks  the 
Larian  before  its  division  into  its  two  branch- 
es ( one  of  which  takes  its  name  from  Co/no^ 
and  the  other  from  Lecco  ) and  it  includes  the 
greatest  variety , of  scenery,  because  it  com- 
mands the  entrance  into  both  these  branch- 
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es,  and  the  promontory  that  separates  them 
from  each  other.  This  promontory  swells 
into  a lofty  eminence,  is  covered  with 
woods,  adorned  with  several  villas,  and  crown* 
ed  with  a convent . It  is  called  Bellag-- 
gioj  from  a village  that  stands  on  its  ex- 
tremity. 

In  front  and  over  the  widest  part  of  the 
lake  rises  a rough  rocky  shore,  with  a ridge 
of  broken  grotesque  mountains  beyond,  and 
above  them  the  I^^re  pointed  summit  of 
Monte  LegnonCy  one  of  the  lilghest  of  the 
Mips.  As  the  situation  of  Cadenabbia  is  so 
beautiful,  and  as  its  accommodations  are 
good,  the  traveller,  who  wishes  to  explore 
the  recesses  of  the  Larian  lake  and  its  bor- 
dering mountains,  may  make  it  his  head- 
quarters, and  from  thence  commence  his  ex- 
cursions. BellaggiOy  and  the  branch  of  the 
lake  which  lies  beyond  it,  will  first  at- 
tract his  attention.  The  Lago  di  Lecco  ( for 
so  that  branch  is  called  ) takes  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Lecco  ( probably  the  an- 
cient lAcini  forum  ) which  stands  at  its 
extremity,  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
point  of  separation  as  is  Como.  The  Lago 
di  Lecco  is,  properly  speaking,  the  chan- 
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nel  of  ihe  Adda  ( Addua  visu  caerulus  ) 
which  flowing  through  the  upper  and  wi- 
der part  of  the  lake,  may  be  considered  as 
turning  from  it  at  Betlaggio^  and  contract- 
ing its  channel  as  it  withdraws,  at  length 
resumes  its  original  form  and  iictine  a little 
beyond  Lecco. 

The  next  excursion  may  be  to  Bellano , 
some  miles  above  Cadenahhia^  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake.  He  will  here  visit 
a cavern  formed  by  the  failing  of  the  ri- 
ver Pioverna  through  a rocky  cliff,  and 
called  very  appropriately  from  its  darkness 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  torrent,  U Orrido, 
Lower  down  and  nearly  opposite  Cade’- 
nahhia  is  a village  called  Capuana  , suppos- 
ed by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the 
real  situation  of  Pliny ^s  lower  villa.  Their 
conjectures  are  founded  principally  upon  a 
Mosaic  pavement  discovered  there , a cir- 
cumstance which  proves  indeed  that  a villa 
was  there,  but  nothing  more.  Both  Pliny's 
favorite  seats  must,  I conceive , have  been 
in  the  neigliborhood  of  Comum . Not  far 
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from  tliis  village  is  a stream  called  Latte^ 
which  hursts  from  a vast  cavern  on  the  side 
of  a mountain , and  forms  a cascade  of 
more  than  a thousand  feet  before  it  reaches 
the  plain.  Tne  cavern  is  supposed  to  ex- 
tend for  miles  through  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  and  even  to  lead  to  the  icy  sum- 
mit which  supplies  the  stream. 

Thence  the  traveller  may  return  by  BeU 
laggio  j and  range  through  its  groves  of 
olive  and  pines,  visit  its  palaces,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  description  which  Pliny 
gives  of  his  upper  villa  or  his  Tragedia ; 
for  on  this  spot  it  stood,  if  we  may  credit 
antiquaries,  and  certainly  a more  command- 
ing and  majestic  site  he  could  not  have 
chosen ; but  though  several  circumstances 
of  the  description  agree  v/ith  this  situation, 
yet,  I doubt  much  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  application — hnposita  saxis  lacum 
prospicit  ....  lacu  latius  utitur  . . . Jiuc^ 
tus  non  sentit^  etc.  are  features  applicable 
to  a hundred  situations  on  both  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  as  well  as  to  the  promontory  of 
Bellaggio  ; while  the  only  expression  which 
seems  to  distinguish  it  from  many  others  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  applicable,  in  Pliny's 
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sense,  lo  the  spot  in  question.  His  words 
are  — Haec  unum  sinum  molli  curi>aminc 
aniplectitur  \ ilia  editissimo  dorso  duos  di- 
rimit.  That  the  word  sinus  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  two  branches  of  the  lake  I 
admit,  but  that  it  is  not  so  extensively  ap- 
plied in  this  passage  must  appear  evident, 
when  we  consider  that  no  villa , garden , 
nor  park , can  be  supposed  to  embrace  in 
its  windings  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
lake,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
consequently  we  may  conclude  that  the 
word  sinus  here  signifies  one  of  the  little 
bays  formed  by  some  of  the  numberless 
promontories,  that  project  from  the  shores 
between  Como  and  Cadenahhia. 

I must  here  notice  another  mistake,  into 
w'hich  the  same  antiquaries  seem  to  have 
fallen.  They  suppose  that  the  channel  be- 
tween the  island  above  described  and  the 
shore,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  words: — • 
Quid  Euripus^  viridis  et  gemmeus  * ? Now 
it  is  evident  from  the  context , that  the 
villa  to  which  this  Euripus  belonged,  was 
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ill  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Como^  suhur- 
haiium  amttnissimiLin , an  appellation  by  no 
means  applicable  to  a seat  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen miles  distant  from  a country  town. 

But  to  return  to  Bellaggio.  — This  de- 
lightful spot,  now  covered  with  villas  and 
cottages,  was,  during  the  anarchical  con- 
tests of  the  middle  ages,  not  unfrequently 
converted  into  a receptacle  of  robbers,  out- 
laws, and  banditti,  who  infested  all  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  during  the  night,  and  in 
day-time  concealed  themselves  amid  these 
thickets,  caverns,  and  fastnesses:  and  in- 

deed when  neglected,  and  abandoned  to  na- 
ture it  must  have  resembled  the  fictitious 
haunts  of  Apuleius’s  robbers,  and  have  been 
a steep  and  savage  wilderness  Mons  hor^ 
ridiis,  sylvestrU  frondibus  umbrosus  et  im^ 
primis  altus  . . per  oblicjua  devexa  . . saxis  as^ 
perrimis  clngitur  . 

From  Cadenabbm  we  sailed  to  Menag-’ 
gio  , a few  miles  higher  up  the  lake.  From 
this  little  town  we  had  a full  view  of  the 
lake  from  Bellaggio  to  Gravedona  and 
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maso-^  beyond  this  latter  place  the  Larian 
receives  the  Adda^  after  which  it  contracts 
its  channel  and  changes  its  name  into  the 
Logo  di  Chiavenna.  We  are  now  about 
to  take  our  leave  of  this  celebrated  lake, 
but  think  it  necessary  first  to  make  some 
|;eneral  observations. 

The  lake  of  Como^  or  the  Larian  ( for 
so  it  is  still  called,  not  unfrequently  even 
by  the  common  people  ) retains  its  ancient 
dimensions  unaltered,  and  is  fifty  miles  in 
length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth , and 
from  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
Its  form  is  serpentine,  and  its  banks  are 
jndented  with  frequent  creeks  and  harbors ; 
it  is  subject  to  sudden  squalls,  and  some- 
times, even  when  calm,  to  swells  violent 
and  unexpected;  both  are  equally  dange- 
rous. The  latter  are  more  frequently  ex- 
perienced in  the  branch  of  the  lake  that 
terminates  at  Como  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such 
as  the  Adda  forms  at  Lecco,  The  moun- 
tains that  border  the  lake  are  by  no 
means  either  barren  or  naked;  their  lower 
regions  are  generally  covered  with  olives, 
vines,  and  orchards;  the  middle  is  encircled 
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with  groves  of  chestnut  of  great  height 
and  expansion , and  the  upper  regions  are 
either  downs,  or  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
with  the  exception  of  ceiiain  very  elevated 
ridges,  which  are  necessarily  either  naked 
or  covered  with  snow.  Their  sides  are  sel- 
dom formed  of  one  continued  steep , but 
usually  interrupted  by  fields  and  levels  ex- 
tending in  some  places  into  wide  plains, 
which  supply  abundant  space  for  every  kind 
of  cultivation.  These  fertile  plains  are  ge- 
nerally at  one-third,  and  sometimes  at  two- 
thirds,  of  the  total  elevation.  On  or  near 
these  levels  are  most  of  the  towns  and  villa- 
ges, that  so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of 
the  mountains. 

But  cultivation  is  not  the  only  source  of 
the  riches  of  the  Larian  territory:  various 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  now 
as  they  were  anciently,  spread  over  its  sur- 
face , and  daily  opened  in  the  bowels  of 
its  mountains ; besides  quarries  of  marble, 
which  supply  Milan  and  all  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  with  the  materials  and  the  orna- 
ments of  their  most  magnificent  churches. 

Nor  are  ( were  I should  say  ) the  bor- 
ders of  the  Larian  lake  destitute  of  lite- 
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establishments.  Several  convents,  and 
some  collegiate  churches  kept  or  patroniz- 
ed schools,  and  spread  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization over  the  surface  of  a country  ap- 
parently rugged  and  abandoned.  Collegiate 
churches , especially  where  all  the  canons 
without  exception,  are  obliged  to  reside  nine 
months  in  the  year  ( as  in  the  district  of 
Milan,  and  indeed  in  all  catholic  countries  ) 
have  alwa}"s  appeared  to  me  of  great  utility 
in  the  country  in  general,  and  particularly 
in  remote  tracts  and  unfrequented  provinces. 
The  persons  promoted  to  stalls  in  these 
establishments  are  generally  such  as  have 
acquired  reputation  as  authors,  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  universities  and  colleges 
as  professors,  or  rendered  themselves  service- 
able as  tutors  in  private  education  . The 
conversation  of  such  men  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  propagate  a spirit  of  application  and 
improvement  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Chap- 
ter 5 while  the  service  of  the  church,  al- 
ways supported  in  such  establishments  with 
great  decency  and  even  splendor,  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  religion,  and  with  it 
extended  the  graces  and  the  charities  which 
ever  accompany  its  steps.  To  these  we  may 
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add,  that  the  decorations,  both  external  and 
internal  of  these  churches  and  of  the  build- 
ings annexed  to  them,  not  only  give  em- 
ployment almost  constant  to  numerous  ar- 
tisans, but  moreover  inspire  and  keep  alive 
a taste  for  the  fine  arts 5 and  to  the  number 
of  such  establishments  aijd  to  their  splen- 
did embellishments  we  may  perhaps  ascribe 
that  relish  for  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  that  nice  discernment  in 
these  arts,  so  generally  prevalent  in  Italy, 
and  observable  even  in  peasants  and  day- 
labourers.  The  entire  suppression  therefore 
of  such  foundations,  which  is  now  taking 
place  almost  all  over  the  continent,  is  to 
be  lamented  as  impolitic  and  mischievous , 
and  likely  in  its  consequences  to  deterio- 
rate the  taste,  and  gradually  to  barbarize 
the  manners  of  the  people  at  large;  and  in 
a special  manner,  of  the  inhabitants  of  wild 
and  mountainous  regions. 

I cannot  turn  from  the  Larian  lake  without 
reminding  th*e  reader  of  the  verses  in  which 
Claudiaii  alludes  to  its  magnitude,  the  fer- 
tility of  its  banks,  and  the  mountains  that 
border  it. 
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Protinus  umbrosa  qua  vestit  littiis  oliva 
Larius,  et  dulci  merititur  Nerea  fluctu, 

Parva  puppe  lacum  praetervolat.  Ocius  inde 
Scandit  inaccessos  brumali  sidere  monies. 

De  Bello  Getico, 

We  set  out  from  Menaggio  about  ten 
©"’clock,  and  took  pur  way  towards  the  lake 
of  Lugano  on  foot,  first  over  a fine  hill, 
and  then  through  a most  delightful  vale,  be- 
tween two  very  lofty  and  steep , but  ver- 
dant mountains.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
we  looked  down  on  the  Larioy  and  had  also 
a distinct  view  of  a considerable  part  of  its 
eastern  branch , the  Logo  di  Lecco . The 
latter  part  of  the  valley  through  which  we 
passed,  seems , at  some  distant  period , to 
have  been  under  water,  as  it  is  low  and 
swampy , and  terminates  in  a lesser  lake, 
called  from  its  situation  Lago  di  Piano.  The 
picturesque  hill  which  rises  beyond  this 
lake  appears  from  the  marshy  flats  that 
surround  it , as  if  it  had  once  been  an  is- 
land . The  traveller  on  passiifg  the  vabey 
ought  to  turn  round  occasionally,  in  order 
to  behold  the  magnificent  barrier  of  craggy 
rocks  that  close  it  behind. 
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About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Por- 
lezza^  six  miles  from  Menaggio,  and  imme- 
diately embarked  on  the  Lago  di  Lugano, 
This  lake  is  twenty- five  miles  in  length,  in 
breadth  from  tliree  to  six^  and  of  immense 
depth;  indeed^  in  some  places,  it  is  said 
to  be  almost  unfathomable.  Its  former  name 
was  Ceresius  Laciis  ; but  whether  known 
to  the  ancients,  or  produced,  as  some  have 
imagined,  by  a sudden  convulsion  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century , has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  banks  are  foimed  by  the 
sides  of  two  mountains,  so  steep  as  to  af- 
ford little  room  for  villages  or  even  cotta- 
ges, and  so  high,  as  to  cast  a blackening 
shade  over  the  surface  of  the  waters.  Their 
rocky  bases  are  oftentimes  so  perpendicu- 
lar, and  descend  so  rapidly  into  the  giilph 
below,  without  shelving  or  gradation,  as  not 
to  allow  shelter  for  a boat,  or  even  foot- 
ing for  a human  being.  Hence,  although 
covered  with  wood  hanging  in  vast  ‘mas- 
ses of  verdure  from  the  precipices,  and  al- 
though bold  and  magnificent  in  the  highest 
degree  from  their  bulk  and  elevation,  yet 
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they  Inspire  sensations  of  %we  ratlier  than 
of  pleasure.  The  traveller  feels  a sort  of 
terror  as  he  glides  under  them,  and  dreads 
lest  rocks  should  close  over  him,  or  some 
fragment  descend  from  the  crag,  and  bury 
him  suddenly  in  the  abyss. 

To  this  general  description  there  are  se- 
veral exceptions,  and  in  particular  with  re- 
ference to  that  part,  which  expanding  west- 
ward forms  the  bay  of  Lugano.  The  banks 
here  slope  off  gently  towards  the  south 
and  west,  presenting  fine  hills,  fields,  and 
villas  , with  the  town  itself  in  the  centre, 
consisting  in  appearance  of  several  noble 
lines  of  buildings.  On  the  craggy  top  of 
the  promontory  on  one  side  of  this  bay 
stands  a castle  5 the  towering  summit  of 
the  opposite  cape  opens  into  green  downs 
striped  with  forests , bearing  a strong  re- 
semblance in  scenery  and  elevation  to 
the  heights  of  Vallombrosa . The  snowy 
pinnacles  and  craggy  masses  of  the  neigh- 
boring Alps  rise  behind  the  town,  and  form 
an  immense  semicircular  boundary . The 
town  is  said  to  be  pretty,  and  the  climate 
is  considered  as  mild  and  genial . 

Lugano  formerly  enjoyed  prosperity  and 
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independence  under  the  protection  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons.  In  the  late  revolutionaiy 
war  it  was  seized  by  the  French^  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Cisalpine  Ilepublic.  The  change 
was  not  very  popular,  as  may  be  imagin- 
ed; however  submission  was  unavoidable, 
till,  impoverished  by  taxes,  and  teased  by 
swarms  of  blood-suckers  under  the  titles  of 
prefects,  mayors,  commissioners,  etc.  the  in- 
habitants yielded  to  the  impulse  of  cou- 
rage, threw  off  the  yoke,  and  expelled  the 
Cisalpine  officers.  It  was  in  actual  rebellion 
when  Vv^e  passed,  and  it  had  our  cordial 
but  unavailing  wishes.  In  front  of  the  town 
we  sailed  under  a lofty  mountain  covered 
with  wood,  and  projecting  into  the  lake. 
Its  interior  is  hollowed  into  a variety  of 
caverns  ( called  by  the  people  cantine  ) re- 
markable for  coolness  and  dryness  . Here 
the  citizens  of  Lugano  store  their  wine  and 
corn,  and  in  the  summer  months  they  keep 
their  meat  here,  which,  even  in  the  most 
sultry  weather,  remains  untainted  for  a consi- 
derable time. 

The  bay  of  humane  lies  nearer  the  south- 
ern than  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
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which,  a few  miles  beyond  it,  again  ex- 
pands and  forms  three  other  branches.  One 
of  the  branches,  bending  northward,  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  discharges  itself  by 
the  river  Tresa  into  the  Lago  Maggiore , 
In  turning  from  Lugano,  the  depth  of  the 
lake  is,  where  narrowest,  considerably  di- 
minished, a circumstance  ascribed  to  the  fall 
of  a vast  promontory.  The  same  effect  is 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
cause  lower  down,  near  a town  called  Me- 
lano.  These  tremendous  falls  are  occasion- 
ed principally  by  the  action  of  subterraneous 
waters  that  hollow  the  mountain  into  ca- 
verns, and  sometimes  force  their  way  through 
its  sides,  tearing  it  asunder  as  they  rush 
forth,  and  hurling  its  fragments  into  the  lake 
below . Such  an  event  happened  in  the 
year  i52u,  and  nearly  swept  awa}"  a little 
town  called  Campione,  almost  opposite  Lu- 
gano-^ and  again  in  the  year  1710  near  the 
Tresa  (the  emissary  or  outlet  of  the  lake)  its 
channel  moreover  was  choked  with  the  ruins 
of  a neighboring  mountain.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  those  who  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  lake  itself  to  an  internal  convulsion , 
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derive  some  presumptive  and  plaus*bile  argu- 
ments to  support  their  conjecture  from  the 
frequency  of  similar  accidents. 

As  we  advanced,  the  boatmen  pointed  to 
some  distant  caverns  on  the  bank,  as  hav- 
ing once  been  the  receptacles  of  a troop 
of  banditti,  who  infested  the  lake  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  for  a considerable 
time,  and  by  the  secrecy  and  the  extent 
of  their  subterraneous  retreats,  long  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  government.  We  glided  over 
the  latter  part  in  the  silence  and  obscurity 
of  evening,  and  landed  at  about  half  past 
seven  at  Porto.  The  carriages  had  here  been 
appointed  to  meet  us,  and  as  accommoda- 
tions are  very  indifferent,  being  only  a vil- 
lage, we  immediately  set  out  for  Varese, 
The  distance  is  seven  miles.  Tlie  country 
is  said  to  be  very  beautiful  , but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  prevented  us  from  observ- 
ing the  scenery. 

At  Bisuschio^  the  first  village  from  Vorfo^ 
there  is  a villa  belonging  to  a family  called 
the  Cicogna,  surrounded  with  a garden, 
veramente  InglesCy  for  so  they  assured  us. 
In  a country  like  this , where  there  is  so 
great  variety  of  ground,  so  much  water,  so 
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much  wood,  and  so  much  mountain,  nothinc 
is  wanting  to  make  a garden  or  park  truly 
English  but  a little  judgment,  and  some 
partiality  for  a rural  life  to  bring  it  into 
action.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  taste, 
so  conformable  to  nature,  and  so  favorable 
both  to  public  and  private  felicity  should 
be  uncommon  in  a country  pre-eminently 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  calculated  to 
inspire  and  nourish  it. 

Non  ullus  aratro 

Dignus  honosj  squalent  abductis  arva  colonis: 

Georg,  i. 

Varese  is  a small  and  cleanly  town . It 
seems  formed  principally  of  the  villas  of 
some  of  the  Milanese  nobility  ; the  Ionic 
front  of  the  principal  church  was  the  only 
object  that  attracted  my  attention. 

From  Varese^  having  sent  the  carriages  to 
Novaruy  we  proceeded  post  in  the  vehicles 
of  the  country  to  Laoeno . We  set  out  about 
half  past  nine  . The  country  which  we  tra- 
versed, when  considered  as  bordering  upon 
the  AlfjSy  may  be  called  flat,  but  it  is  in 
reality  varied  wuth  fine  swells  and  undu- 
lations. Its  principal  ornament  is  the  Lago  di 
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f^arese,  an  expanse  of  water  very  noble  in 
itself,  though  it  loses  much  of  its  real  mag- 
nitude from  the  comparison  which  is  perpe- 
tually made  between  this  lake  and  three  in- 
land seas  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  an  oval  form,  about  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth.  Its  banks 
slope  gently  to  the  verge  of  the  watei%  and 
arc  covered  with  all  the  luxuriancy  of  vege- 
tation. Fields  of  deep  verdure  bordered  by 
lofty  trees  ; hills  covered  with  thickets ; villas 
shaded  with  pines  and  poplars  5 villages  en- 
circled with  vineyards,  strike  the  traveller 
wherever  he  turns  his  eye,  and  amuse  him 
as  he  wanders  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
with  a continual  picture  of  fertility  and  of 
happiness. 
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The  Lago  Maggiore  or  Verhanus  - — Its 
Islands of  Magotzo — l^ale  of  Ossola 
— Sempione — Arona — Colossal  Statue  of 
St,  Charles — Observations  an  the  Labes— 
Comparison  between  the  Italian  and 
British  Labes — Novara — Vercelli — Plain 
of  Turin, 

A.boui''  twelve  oV.lock  we  arrived  at  Laveno^ 
a large  atid  handsome  village  on  a hay  of  the 
Jjago  Maggiore,  Close  to  this  village  nor- 
thward rises  a rough  craggy  mountain  ^ that 
pours  a constant  stream  in  a cascade  from 
its  hollow  bosom.  In  front  spreads  the  La  go 
Maggiore  , in  its  widest  expansion.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  lake  was  l^erba^ 
nus  ; its  modern  appellation  is  derived  from 
its  greater  magnitude,  or  rather  from  its  su- 
perior beauty ; for  in  this  latter  quality  only  is 
the  Larian  lake  inferior  to  it.  Opposite  the  bay 
of  Laveno  opens  another  bay,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  latter  rise  the  Borromean  islands  , 
which  are  considered  as  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  lake*  and  ranked  indeed  among 
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llie  wonders  of  Italy.  To  these  islands,  there- 
fore , we  immediately  bent  our  course. 

As  we  rowed  along  gently  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect  that  opened 
around  us  in  every  direction,  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  boatmen  that  we  were  then 
in  the  widest  and  deepest  part  of  the  V 
hano.  Its  breadth  may  be  here  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  , while  the  plummet  descends 
to  the  enormous  depth  of  eighteen  hundred 
feet  ! The  imagination  takes  alarm  at  the 
idea  of  skimming  in  a light  boat  over  the 
surface  of  such  a tremendous  abyss  , and 
even  the  traveller,  who  has  been  tost  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  or  lifted  on  the  swells  of  the 
ocean  , may  here  eye  the  approaching  shore 
with  some  degree  of  complacency  . 

We  first  landed  on  the  Isola  Bella,  as  the 
first  in  fame  and  the  most  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance . It  derives  the  epithet  of  heautiful 
from  the  palace  and  gardens  which  cover  its 
surface.  The  palace  stands  on  the  extremity 
of  the  island , and  almost  hangs  over  the 
water.  It  contains  upon  the  lower  story  a 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  grot- 
tos, paved,  lined,  and  even  covered  with 
spars,  shells,  and  party-colored  marbles,  and 
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iu  appearance  , delightfully  cool  and  refresh- 
ing. Two  magnificent  saloons  in  the  princi- 
pal story  form  the  state  apartments  ; the 
other  rooms  are  not  worth  notice.  The  gar- 
den occupies  nearly  the  whole  island.  It  con- 
sists of  a pyramid  formed  of  ten  terraces  ris- 
ing above  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a 
square  platform.  The  terraces  have  gravel 
walks  their  whole  length;  they  are  bordered 
with  dowsers  , and  their  walls  are  covered 
with  fruit  trees.  Rows  of  orange  and  citron 
shade  the  walks;  and  gigantic  statues,  which 
when  near  appear  grotesque  , crowd  the  cor- 
ners and  front  the  palace.  The  parterres  are 
watered  by  fountains  that  rise  in  different 
parts  of  the  edifice  , and  fall  in  sheets  from 
marble  vases.  The  area  of  the  pyramid  co- 
vers a space  of  four  hundred  feet  square;  the 
platform  on  its  summit  is  fifty  feet  square  ; 
and  its  whole  elevation  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  terraces  are  supported  by  ar- 
cades , which  form  so  many  grand  galleries 
or  green -houses  , w here  the  more  tender 
plants  and  flowers  are  ranged  during  the  win- 
ter. The  form  and  arrangement  of  this  gar- 
den have  been  the  subject  of  great  admira- 
tion during  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
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Isola  Bella  has  been  represented  by  many 
as  a terrestrial  paradise^  an  enchanted  island, 
the  abode  of  Calypso,  the  garden  of  Armida*. 

In  process  of  time  when  the  public  taste 
changed , and  strait  walks  and  parterres  and 
terraces  with  their  formal  accompaniments 
were  exploded  , the  Isola  Bella,  forfeited  its 
fame  ; the  spell  was  dissolved  ; the  fairy 
scenes  vanished  5 and  nothing  remained  but 
a dull  heavy  mass  , a heap  of  deformity.  But 
if  it  was  then  too  much  panegyrized  , it  is 
now  perhaps  too  much  despised.  Praise  is 
due  to  the  man  who  had  taste  and  discern- 
ment enough  to  select  such  a spot  for  his  re- 
sidence , especially  as  it  was  originally  a 
bare  and  craggy  or  rather  shapeless  rock , 
and  had  no  recommendation,  but  its  site  till 
then  unnoticed.  In  the  next  place  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  applaud  the  nobleman  who, 
instead  of  wasting  his  ineomc  in  the  fashio- 


* Burnet,  who  is  enthusiaslic  in-  abuse  only, 
■when  describing  this  island,  for  once  rises  into 
panegyric;  pronounces  it  to  be  the  finest  summer 
residence  in  the  world,  and  rapturously  gives,  it 
the  epithet  enchanted,  • 
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nable  amusements  of  a neighboring  capital  , 
devoted  it  to  works  which  gave  employment 
to  thousands  of  hands,  diffused  riches  over  a 
large  extent  of  country , and  converted  three 
barren  crags  into  as  many  productive  and 
populous  islands.  Edifices  that  give  a perma- 
nent beauty  to  a country  , that  exercise  the 
taste  and  the  talents  of  the  age  in  which 
they  are  erected  , and  become  monuments  of 
that  taste  and  of  those  talents  to  posterity  , 
are  at  least  a proof  of  public  spirit  , and 
deserve  our  praise  and  our  acknowledgment. 
To  this  we  may  add  , that  if  pleasant  walks 
at  all  seasons  , and  the  most  delicious  fruit 
in  abundance  , be  objects  of  importance  in 
gardening  ; we  must  allow  the  merit  of  uti- 
lity to  an  arrangement  which  multiplies 
space,  sunshine,  and  shade,  and  adapts  itself 
in  some  measure  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor.  How- 
ever, even  modern  taste  will  be  gratified  and 
delighted  with  a grove,  lining  the  north  side 
of  the  garden,  formed  of  various  evergreens, 
bnt  particularly  of  bay  ( laurel  ) of  great 
height  and  most  luxuriant  foliage.  A path 
winding  in  an  easy  curve  through  this  thick- 
et leads  to  a town  , and  thence  to  the  pa- 
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lace.  Tills  grove , from  its  resemblance  to 
domestic  scenery , awakens  some  pleasing  re- 
collections in  the  mind  of  an  English  traveller. 

A high  wall  surrounds  the  whole  island  , 
but  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  form  a ter- 
race 5 and  thus  to  aid  the  prospect.  The  pros- 
pect , particularly  from  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid , is  truly  magnificent:  the  vast  expanse 
of  water  immediately  under  the  eye,  with  the 
neighboring  islands  covered  with  houses  and 
trees  ; the  bay  of  Magotzo  bordered  with  lofty 
liills  westward,  eastward  the  town  of  Lavena 
with  its  towering  mountain,  to  the  south  the 
winding  of  the  lake  with  numberless  villages, 
sometimes  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  some- 
times on  gentle  swells,  and  sometimes  on  the 
sides  and  crags  of  mountains  5 to  the  north,  first 
the  little  town  of  Palanza  , at  the  foot  of  a 
bold  promontory  , then  a succession  of  villa- 
ges and  mountains  bordering  the  lake  as  it 
stretches  in  a bold  sweep  towards  the  Alps ^ 
and  loses  itself  amid  their  snow-crowned 
pinnacles,  all  fill  the  mind  with  enthusiastic 
delight.*  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  well 


The  present  editor  has  here  taken  the  liberty 
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wooded  , and  finely  varied  with  a perpetual 
intermixture  of  vineyard  and  forest,  of  arable 
and  meadow  ground  % of  plain  and  mountain. 
This  latter  circumstance  indeed  characterizes 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
the  others  which  are  enclosed  in  a perpetual 
and  uninterrupted  ridge  of  mountains  5 while 
here  the  chain  is  frequently  broken  by  in- 
terven'ng  plains  and  vallies.  This  interrup- 
tion  not  only  enlivens  its  surface  by  admitt- 
ing more  light  and  sunshine , but  apparently 
adds  to  its  extent  by  removing  its  bounda- 
ries , and  at  the  same  time  gives  a greater 
elevation  to  the  mountains  by  bringing  them^ 
into  contrast  with  the  plains.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, common  indeed  to  all  these  lakes, 
contributes  much  to  enliven  their  borders  ; 
it  IS,  that  all  the  villages  with  their  churches 
are  built  of  white  stone  , and  have,  particu- 


to  make  this  little  addition  as  well  as  alteration 
of  the  stops  in  order  to  conclude  the  sentence, 
as  there  are  in  the  original  no  less  than  sixteen 
lines,  without  a single  verb. 

* The  present  editor  takes  the  liberty  to  add 
the  word  ground  for  the  adjective  to  agree  with. 
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larly  in  distant  perspective  and  in  high  situa- 
tions , a very  splendid  and  palace-like  ap- 
pearance. 

The  hank  nearest  to  the  Isola  Bella  is 
formed  of  a bold  swell  covered  with  a fo- 
rest , and  intersected  by  several  dells , the 
beds  of  mountain  torrents.  The  foliage  of 
this  forest  was  even  at  this  season  , of  a 
fresh  and  vivid  green  ^ and  it  harmonized 
admirably  with  the  gleam  of  the  waters  be- 
low , and  with  the  deep  azure  firmament 
above.  On  the  side  of  the  island  that  faces 
this  forest , a church  with  a few  houses 
forms  a little  village. 

About  half  a mile  westward  from  the  Isola 
Bella  is  the  Isola  del  Pescatori  y so  called 
from  the  ordinary  occupation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  nearly  covered  with  houses,  and 
with  its  church  makes  a pretty  object  in  the 
general  view  , but  has  no  claim  to  nearer 
inspection.  Its  population  amounts  to  about 
one  thousand. 

The  Isola  Madre  rises  at  the  distance  of 
a mile  north  from  the  Isola  Bella.  The  south- 
ern part  of  this  island  is  occupied  by  terra- 
ces ; its  northern  side  is  covered  with  a 
wood  ^ its  summit  is  crowned  with  a villa. 


ch,  m. 
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The  terraces  are  formed  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  may  be  considered  almost  as  natu- 
ral ; the  villa  is  spacious,  but  looks  cold 
and  uncomfortable.  The  wood  is  formed  of 
laurel , cypress  , and  pine  , and  is  the  more 
beautiful  for  being  neglected.  This  island  is 
indeed  in  the  whole  less  disfigured  by  ill 
directed  art  , and  for  that  reason  more  pic- 
turesque and  more  likely  to  please  English 
travellers  than  the  Isola  BeHa  notwithstand- 
ing the  more  flattering  appellation  of  the 
latter. 

From  Isola  Madre  we  sailed  up  the  bay  of 
Magotzo  lying  full  west,  and  landed  at  its 
extremity,  whence  we  walked  over  a rough 
stony  road  about  three  miles  , and  about 
eight  o^ clock  arrived  at  Magotzo.  The  inn 
seemed  poor  and  dirty,  but  the  people  were 
obliging.  Next  morning  we  arose  at  day- 
break , and  had  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  little  town  of  Magotzo  is  situate  on 
the  western  extremity  of  a lake  nearly  oval , 
three  miles  in  length  , in  breadth  one  and 
a half,  bordered  on  the  south  and  north  by 
hills  bold  but  not  too  steep,  wild  yet  finely 
wooded.  It  is  separated  from  the  Verbano 
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( Lago  MaggiOT'e  ) by  a plain  of  luxuriant 
verdure  , divided  by  rows  of  poplars  into 
numberless  meadows  ; and  intersected  by  a 
narrow  stream  winding  along  the  road  side  , 
navigable  only  when  swelled  by  abundant 
rams.  This  streamlet  forms  a communication 
between  the  two  lakes. 

About  seven  o^  clock  we  mounted  our  hor- 
ses 5 and  advanced  towards  Domo  cV  Ossola 
through  one  of  the  most  delightful  vallies 
that  Alpine  solitudes  enclose  , or  the  foot  of 
the  wanderer  ever  traversed.  It  is  from  two 
to  seven  miles  wide,  encompassed  by  moun- 
tains, generally  of  a craggy  and  menacing 
aspect,  but  not  imfrequently  softened  by  ver- 
dure, wood,  and  cultivation.  It  is  closed  at  one 
end  by  the  towering  summits  of  Sempione^ 
w^hitened  with  everlasting  snows.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  valley  meanders  a river  called 
Tosa , wide  and  smooth,  narrow  and  rough 
alternately.  The  road  sometimes  crosses  mea- 
dows, sometimes  borders  the  stream  shaded 
by  the  poplar  , the  lime , and  the  weeping 
birch  ; here  it  winds  up  the  mountains  , 
and  edges  the  brink  of  the  precipice , and 
there  it  intersects  groves  and  vineyards,  pass- 
ing under  vines  carried  over  it  on  trellis- 
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work  5 and  interwoven  into  arbours  of  im- 
mense length  and  impenetrable  foliage. 

About  three  miles  from  Domo  df  Ossola  we 
crossed  the  river  in  a ferry  boat,  passed  a 
marshy  plain  covered  with  underwood^  and 
entered  the  town  about  one  o’clock.  Thence 
we  immediately  proceeded  by  an  excellent, 
road  towards  Sempione. 

This  mountain  , the  object  of  our  excur- 
sion 5 is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Italian. 
Alps;  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  passage  of  Bona- 
parte previous  to  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
A road  is  now  making  over  it  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  French  government,  in  order 
to  open  an  easy  military  communication  with 
Milan  ^ and  thus  to  secure  the  dependence 
of  the  Italian  republic.  The  ascent  and  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  road  commences  at  the 
spot  where  the  torrent  of  Dioario  bursts 
through  a vast  chasm  in  the  rock,, and  rush- 
es headlong  into  the  valley  of  Ossola 
Over  this  chasm  a bridge  is  to  be  thrown  , 
an  undertaking  bold  in  appearance  , but  in 
reality  not  difficult  , as  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  in  summer  enables  them  to  lay 
the  foundation  with  ease,  while  the  rock  on 
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each  side  forms  immoveable  abutments.  The 
piers  V*  ere  nearly  finished.  The  road  then  , 
like  all  the  Alpine  passages  , follows  the 
windings  of  the  defile  , and  the  course  of 
the  torrent , sometimes  a on  level  with  its 
bank  , and  at  other  times  raised  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain  , and  on  the  verge  of 
a precipice.  To  enlarge  the  passage  , the 
rock  has  in  many  places  been  blown  up  ; 
an  operation  carrying  on  as  we  passed  , and 
adding  , by  the  echo  of  the  explosion  , not  a 
little  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  In  one 
spot,  where  the  mass  of  granite  which  over- 
hung the  torrent  was  too  vast  to  be  misplac- 
ed and  too  prominent  to  be  worked  exter- 
nally , it  was  hollowed  out,  and  an  opening 
made  of  about  sixty  feet  in  length  , twelve 
in  breadth , and  as  many  in  height.  This 
cavern  is  represented  by  the  French  as  an 
unusual  and  grand  effort , a monument  of 
exertion  and  perseverance  : but  how  insigni- 
ficant does  it  appear  when  compared  to  the 
grotto  of  Posiiipo  , or  to  the  gate  of  Salz-- 
bi/rg*" , The  ascent  is  very  gradual,  and  per- 


* The  spacious  galleries  worked  through  the 
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fecUj  safe  and  commodious.  It  is  therefore 
likely  to  become  ^ when  finished  , the  prin- 
cipal communication  between  Italy,  France, 
and  Switzerland  3 since  no  art  can  render 
the  mountains  , Cenis  , St.  Bernard  , and 
St,  Gothard , so  secure  and  practicable. 

Beyond  the  spot  wliere  the  rock  is  per- 
forated, the  road  reaches  an  elevation  too 
cold  for  the  vine,  and  the  face  of  nature 
resigns  the  warm  features  of  Italy.  Indeed, 
a little  beyond  the  next  village,  called 
Goiid.o , where  the  traveller  passes  from 
Pueze  to  Imgutz,  the  language  itself  alters; 
and  German,  more  conformable  to  the  rug- 
gcdness  of  the  situation,  assumes  the  place 
cf  Italian.  The  village  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  mountain,  stands  not  on,  but  near, 
the  summit,  and  is  called  by  its  inhabi- 
tants Sempelendorf,  Its  Latin  appellation  is 
supposed  to  be  Mans  Caepionis ; or  Sempra^ 
nil,  now  Sempion^, 


solid  rock  at  Gibraltar,  and  formed  into  aerial 
batteries,  are  far  superior  to  the  above-mentioned 
grottos  both  in  extent  and  in  didicultv  of 
execution. 
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\s  the  road  was  merely  traced  out,  but 
not  passable  beyond  Gondoj  we  stopped  at 
a spot  where  the  torrent , forcing  its  way 
through  two  lofty  rocks,  takes  a sudden 
turn , because  the  scenery  here  appeared 
particularly  magnificent.  Indeed,  m descend- 
ing, the  grandeur  of  the  defile  is  seen  to 
more  advantage  in  all  its  parts.  On  the 
bank  opposite  the  road,  the  mountains  rose 
in  large  perpendicular  masses  of  brown  rock, 
and  swelling  to  a prodigious  elevation  , dis- 
played on  their  craggy  summits  a few  scat- 
tered plants,  and  sometimes  woods  of  pine, 
fir,  and  beech.  Behind  us,  were  the  snow- 
clad  pinnacles  of  Senipione  ^ and  in  front 
a ridge  of  lowering  rocks  that  overhang 
the  vale  of  the  Tosa . The  severity  and 
terror  of  the  prospect  increases  at  evei’y 
step  as  we  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
defile,  and  the  view  from  the  bridge  pass- 
ing through  the  cliifs,  where  apparently  high- 
est and  darkest,  and  resting  on  the  shin- 
ing glaciers  that  crown  the  mountain,  is 
by  the  contrast  rendered  peculiarly  strik- 
ing, and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes 
of  Alpine  solitude. 

We  had  in  our  progress  noticed  the  mode 
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of  forming  the  road,  and  though  praise  is 
due  to  the  undertaking,  we  could  not  much 
admire  the  execution . The  foundation  is 
generally  the  natural  rock,  but  where  that 
fails,  small  stones  are  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute; all  the  upper  strata  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner  of  small  stones,  and  seem 
ill  calculated  to  resist  the  force  of  torrents, 
or  even  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds  that 
rush  like  hurricanes  from  the  gullies  of  the 
Jflps,  sweep  the  snow  in  clouds  from  the 
frozen  summit,  and  tear  the  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  mas- 
ses of  stone  employed  by  the  Romans  seem 
much  better  adapted  to  such  situations,  and 
would  have  resisted  alike  the  action  of  winds 
and  of  waters.  But  the  road  over  Sempione^ 
however  commodious  it  may  in  time  become, 
is  not  likely  to  equal  the  Appla  , 

either  in  solidity  or  in  duration;  nor  in- 
deed is  it  comparable  either  in  convenience 
or  in  extent  to  the  passage  by  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps^  or  by  the  Tyrol  y which  seems 
to  be  the  most  ancient , and  is  the  best 
and  most  frequented  of  all  the  grand  ave- 
nues to  Italy. 

We  returned  by  the  same  road,  and  pass- 
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ed  the  night  at  Domo  D' Os  sola  > The  first 
part  of  the  name  of  this  village  or  little 
town  is  Duomoy  the  appellation  always  given 
in  Italy  to  the  cathedral,  as  the  House  by 
eminence,  and  was  appropriated  to  Ossola^ 
because  in  it  was  the  principal  church  of 
the  whole  valley  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  hill,  encircled  with  fertile  meadows, 
and  much  frequented  by  Milanese  and  Swiss 
merchants.  The  inn  is  tolerable. 

Next  morning  we  returned  to  Magotzo^ 
and  after  a slight  repast,  took  a boat  and 
rowed  across  its  lake . We  traversed  the 
meadows  that  enclose  it  to  the  east , on 
foot , and  re-embarked  on  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  these 
two  lakes  were  formerly  united,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Lago  Maggiore  extended 
its  waters  over  all  the  J^al  d'Ossola^  and 
once  bathed  the  feet  of  the  granite  mo- 
untains that  enclose  it.  Strabo  represents 
the  Lacus  Verbanus  as  nineteen  miles  in 
breadth , that  is , nearly  the  distance  bet- 
ween Laveno  and  Domo  d!  Ossola^  a cir- 
cumstance not  a little  favorable  to  this  con- 
jecture. We  once  more  glided  by  the  Isola 
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Bella,  and  turning  southward,  left  the  grand 
and  stupendous  boundaries  of  the  northern 
part  of  Ihe  lake  behind  us , and  found  our- 
selves amid  the  milder  scenes  or  ornament- 
ed cultivation,  verdant  swells,  tufted  hil- 
locks, towns,  and  villages,  scattered  confused- 
ly on  each  side. 

Approaching  Arona,  we  were  struck  with 
{he  colossal  statue  of  St,  Charles  Borromeo, 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a hill  near  the 
town.  It  represents  the  archbishop  in  an 
attitude  equally  appropriate  to  his  office  and 
to  his  benevolent  feelings,  as  turned  towards 
Milan,  and  with  an  extended  arm  implor- 
ing the  benedictions  of  heaven  upon  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  supported  by  a marble  pe- 
destal foi\ty-two  feet  in  height,  and  is  itself 
seventy j it  is  of  bronze,  and  supposed  to 
be  finely  executed.  If  the  qualities  which, 
according  to  Virgil,  open  Elysium  to  those 
who  possess  them,  can  claim  at  the  same 
time  the  minor  honors  of  a statue,  St. 
Charles  is  entitled  to  it  under  a double 
capacity  , both  as  a blameless  priest  and 
as  a public  benefactor. 

Qiiinqiie  sacerdotes  castidum  vita  rnanebat...i . 

Quiqiie  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo. 
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It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  such 
a monument  of  public  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration, is  highly  honorable  to  the  people 
who  conceived  and  erected  it.  It  bespeaks 
public  feelings  grand  and  capacious  , and 
while  it  far  surpasses  the  diminutive  dis- 
tinctions of  modern  nations,  it  emulates  the 
style  and  the  imperial  honors  of  the  Ro- 
mans. A little  above  the  town  of  Arona 
stands  a castle  now  in  ruins.  It  was  once 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Borromean 
family,  where  St.  Charles  was  born  . Y^et 
neither  this  circumstance  nor  its  strength 
and  commanding  position,  could  secure  it 
against  neglect  and  decay. 

Arona  is  a little  but  an  active  commer- 
cial town;  in  the  cathedral  there  are  said 
to  be  some  fine  paintings.  But  it  was  dusk, 
when  we  arrived,  and  as  circumstances 
did  not  permit  us  to  pass  the  night  there, 
we  took  a coach ‘and  proceeding  to  Novara^ 
w here  the  carriages  were  waiting , arrived 
there  at  a late  hour. 

We  have  now  taken  leave  of  the  Ita- 
lian lakes , and  as  we  turn  from  them,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  express  some  surprise 
that  their  beauties  should  have  been  so 
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little  noticed  by  the  ancients,  even  in  poe- 
try, and  apparently  so  little  known  by  the 
travelled  and  the  inquisitive.  Virgil  indeed 
alludes  to  them  in  general , as  conspicuous 
features  of  Italian  scenery,  and  mentions 
two  in  particular,  the  Larh^  for  its  mag- 
nitude, ^ and  the  Benacus  for  ils  majestic 
ocean-like  swell*.  Catullus  speaks  with  fond- 
ness of  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Sirjnio  . But  these  poets  were 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  lakes, 
and  had  it  constantly  under  their  eyes  in 
their  youth,  and  not  nnfrequently  even  in 
their  riper  years.  Pliny  the  Elder  mentions 
them  in  a cursory  manner,  though  as  a 
native  either  of  Verona  or  of  Comum  ^ he 
might  be  supposed  to  glory  in  them  as  the 
principal  ornaments  of  his  native  country. 
The  younger  does  enlarge  with  expressions 
of  complacency  on  the  views  of  the  lake  , 


* The  iwo  other  lakes  he  omitted,  probably 
because  they  were  little  known,  being  in  a remote 
part  of  the  country,  and  at  a considerable  distance 
from  any  great  town,  while  the  vicinity  of  Co* 
mum  to  the  Larian-,  and  of  Verona  to  the  Be-~ 
nacusi  gave  publicity  and  fame  to  their  beauties. 
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and  the  charms  of  his  villas  on  its  borders. 
But  neither  he  ^ nor  even  Virgil  and  Ca- 
tullus j speak  of  them  in  such  terms  of 
admiration  and  rapture^,  as  their  beauty  and 
magnificence  seem  calculated  to  inspire  . 
Whence  comes  this  apparent  indifference? 
were  the  Romans  in  general  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  nature  ? it  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed . Were  the  Latin  poets — were  Virgil  and 
Horace  inattentive  observers  ? Every  line  in 
their  works  proves  the  contrary. 

Rura  milii  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes 
Fiumina  amem  sylvasque  inglorius,  etc. 

Virgil^  Georg,  ii. 

Ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 

Rivos,  et  musco  circumliia  saxa  nemusqiic, 

Hor.  Epist.  lib.  i.  lo. 

is  the  language  of  passion  and  enthusiasm. 
Y^et  Virgil,  in  the  lines  immediately  follow- 
ing those  which  I have  cited,  passes  from 
the  magnificent  objects  around  him  and  al- 
most before  his  eyes,  to  scenery  remote, 
and  certainly  inferior,  perhaps  even  known 
to  him  only  in  description,  and  embellished 
only  by  the  charms  of  poetic  imagery.  This 

latter  circumstance  may  perhaps  in  part  ac- 
VOT-.  IV.  5 
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count  for  the  apparent  indifference  which 
we  have  remarked.  At  the  era  of  these  two 
poets,  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  scarcely  consi- 
dered as  a part  of  Italy  5 it  had  been  suc- 
cessively overrun  by  various  Gallic  tribes, 
and  those  tribes  had  not  been  long  enough 
subjected  nor  sufficiently  civilized  and  po- 
lished to  assume  the  name  of  Romans.  Their 
country  had  not  yet  become  the  seat  of  the 
musesj  it  had  not  been  ennobled  by  glorious 
achievements,  nor  inhabited  by  heroes,  nor 
celebrated  by  poets.  Its  beauty  was  inani- 
mate, its  grandeur  mute,  and  its  forests,  and 
its  lakes,  and  its  mountains , were  all  si- 
lent solitudes,  unconnected  with  events  and 
destitute  of  recollections.  Such  barren  scenes 
the  poet  contemplates  with  indifference,  and 
willingly  turns  to  regions  where  history  in- 
fuses a soul  into  nature,  and  lights  up  her 
features  with  memory  and  imagination.  But, 
what  this  grand  subalpine  scene  then  want- 
ed , it  has  since  acquired  . One  work  of j 
Virgil  has  given  dignity  to  the  Larian  lake;! 
one  verse  has  communicated  the  grandeur] 
of  the  ocean  to  the  Benacus ; and  a few  lines] 
have  raised  the  little  streamlet  of  the  Mincius\ 
above  the  full  and  majestic  Danube^ 
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O tesludinis  aureae 

Dulcem  quae  slrepiuim,  Fieri,  temperas,  . . 

Totum  hoc  muneris  lui  est. 

Horat.  lib.  iv.  3. 

The  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land are  to  England  , what  those  of  the 
Milanese  are  to  Italy.  Yet  none  of  our  an- 
cient poets  have  noticed  their  distant  beau- 
ties. They  still  remain  unsung  and  uncon- 
secrated in  classic  story.  One  of  the  Scot- 
tish lakes  has  lately  been  more  fortunate. 
Yet,  who  ever  heard  of  Loch  Katrine  till 
the  Minstrel  peopled  its  lonely  isle  with 
phantoms  of  valor  and  of  beauty  } 

And  sweetly  o’er  the  lake  was  heard  his  strain 
Mix’d  vilh  the  sounding  harp. 

Lady  of  the  lake 

Before  we  abandon  the  subject  it  may 
perhaps  be  asked,  what  proportion  in  beauty, 
magnitude,  and  grandeur,  the  British  lakes 
bear  to  the  Italian.  England,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  face  of  nature,  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a miniature  picture  of  Europe  at 
large,  and  its  features,  though  perhaps  equal 
in  beauty,  are  yet  considered  as  inferior 
in  boldness  and  in  relief  to  the  traits  obser- 
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vable  on  the  continent.  This  remark  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  its  lakes  and  moun- 
tains 5 which  contract  their  dimensions  and 
almost  sink  into  insignificance  when  compar- 
ed to  similar  objects  in  Alpine  regions.  In 
truth,  to  a traveller  lately  returned  from 
Italy,  Windermere  appears  a long  pool,  and 
Skiddaw  shrinks  into  a hillock  . Vllswater 
alone,  in  the  comparative  boldness  of  its 
banks,  may  perhaps  present  a faint  resem- 
blance to  some  parts  of  the  Lago  di  Como\ 
but  the  parallel  is  confined  to  that  single 
feature.  The  rocks  that  frown  over  Butter- 
mere  may  be  sufficiently  grand,  but  how 
insignificant  is  the  sheet  of  w^ater  spread 
beneath  them  . One  of  the  Scotch  lakes 
( for  the  others  I have  not  visited  ) Loch 
Lomond  j reminded  me  of  the  Benacus  in 
the  wideness  of  its  expanse  and  in  the 
gradual  swell  of  its  banks.  But  the  resem* 
blance  goes  no  further;  for,  admitting  that 
the  little  islands  interspersed  in  the  broad 
part  of  the  lake  have  a considerable  share 
of  beauty,  yet  the  heavy  lumpish  form  of 
Benlomond  ^ its  heathy  sides  and  naked 
brow,  with  the  lifeless  masses  around  it, 
which  form  the  only  grand  features  the 
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prospect  can  pretend  to^  are  very  indifferent 
substitutes  for  the  noble  Alpine  ridge  that 
borders  the  Benacus , and  presents  every 
mountain-form  and  color  from  the  curve  to 
the  pinnacle^,  from  the  deep  tints  of  the  fo- 
rest to  the  dazzling  brightness  of  snow.  When 
to  these  conspicuous  advantages  we  add  the 
life  and  interest  which  such  scenes  derive 
from  churches,  villas,  hamlets  and  towns, 
placed  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a painter  in 
the  most  striking  situations,  so  as  to  con- 
trast with  and  relieve  the  horror  of  the 
surrounding  picture,  Ave  describe  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  features  which  distinguish 
the  lakes  of  Italy  , and  give  them  an  un- 
disputed superiority.  * 


* I am  willing  to  believe  all  that  is  related 
of  the  matchless  beauties  of  the  lake  of  Killarney, 
but  as  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them,  I cannot  introduce  them  into  the  compa- 
rison. However,  they  seem  to  be  too  often  cloud- 
ed with  mists  and  drenched  in  rain,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  disputing  the  palm  of  beauty  with  scenes 
lighted  up  by  the  constant  sunshine  and  the  azure 
skies  of  Italy.  Of  the  Helvetian  lakes  we  may 
perhaps  discourse  hereafter.  At  present  I shall 
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Adde  lacus  tanlos  le  Lari  maxime,  teque 
FJuctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens  Benace  mariiio. 

Virgil. 

Having  taken  a slight  refreshment  at  TVb- 
imra^  as  the  night  was  far  advanced,  we 
determined  to  continue  our  journey  5 espe- 
cially as  the  district  which  we  were  about 
to  traverse  was  a dead  flat,  intersected  with 
canals,  and  planted  with  rice , the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  an  unwholesome  and  unin- 
teresting country. 

In  leaving  Novara  I need  only  observe, 
that  it  is  an  episcopal  city  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, but  of  little  renown  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times , so  that  its  Roman  name 
is  the  only  title  it  has  to  the  traveller's 
attention.  The  night  was  clear  and  refresh- 
ing. At  a little  distance  from  Novara  we 
passed  the  Agogna , and  about  break  of 
day  we  crossed  the  Sesia  y 3l  wide  but  then 
shallow  river,  and  immediately  after  enter- 
ed Vercelliy  a very  ancient  city,  still  re- 
taining its  Roman  name,  and  probably  con- 


only  say,  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Alps. 
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I taining  as  great  a population  as  in  Roman 
times . It  never  indeed  rose  to  an}’-  very 
great  celebrity , though  it  enjoyed  a tran- 
sient gleam  of  liberty  and  independence  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  rather  a handsome 
and  flourishing  town.  The  portico  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  admired. 

We  proceeded  over  a flat  and  fertile 
country , but  neither  so  productive  nor  so 
beautiful,  nor  so  populous  as  the  Milanese. 
This  plain  has  indeed  been  the  theatre  of 
many  sanguinary  contests  between  the  French, 
the  Spaniards , and  the  Austrians , during 
the  two  last  centuries,  and  is  now  subject 
to  the  iron  sway  of  the  French  republic; 
neither  of  which  circumstances  are  calcu- 
lated to  improve  its  appearance,  or  to  in- 
crease its  importance  in  classic  estimation. 
In  our  progress  we  crossed  four  rivers , 
all  of  which  still  preserve  their  ancient  ap- 
pellations ; the  Baltea,  the  Oreo,  the  Stura, 
and  the  Dora . We  entered  Turin  about 
six  o'clock  (October  the  third.) 
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Turin  y its  History y Appearance  y Edifices  y 
Academy  y and  University  — the  Po  — 
the  Super ga  — Consequences  of  the  French 
Conquest  — previous  Introduction  of  the 
French  Language , Manners  y and  Dress 
at  Court  — Observations  on  Dress  in 
General, 

T'urin,  like  Genoa  y though  of  ancient 
foundation,  can  boast  only  of  modern  fame; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  reputation  of 
the  former  is  recent,  and  almost  confined 
to  the  last  century,  while  the  glories  of 
the  latter  rose  early  and  blazed  through  a 
series  of  active  and  eventful  ages.  Augu- 
sta Taurinorum  was  the  Roman  appellation 
of  this  city,  which  it  received  when  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  a Roman  colony  by 
Augustus . Before  that  period  it  seems  to 
have  been  mentioned  only  in  general,  as  a 
town  of  the  Taurini , the  Gallic  tribe  of 
whose  territory  it  was  the  capital. 

Taurinorum  unam  urbem  caput  gentis 
e]us , quia  volens  in  amicitiani  ejus  non 
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veniehat  vi  ^ , says  Livius,  speak- 

ing of  Annibal  5 and  from  these  words  we 
learn  the  little  importance  of  this  city  in 
the  eyes  of  the  historian,  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Hie  Romans.  This  insignificance  and  fidelity 
seem  to  have  been  the  constituent  features 
of  the  destiny  of  Turin  for  a long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  and  have  continued  to  ex- 
pose it  both  to  the  hatred  and  to  tlie  ven- 
geance of  all  the  invading  hordes,  from  At- 
tila  to  Francis  I.  During  this  long  era  of 
anarchy  and  of  revolution,  it  was  alter- 
nately destroyed  and  rebuilt,  deserted  and 
repeopled. 

Its  importance  commenced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  and  assum- 
ed the  honors  of  a capital;  since  that  pe- 
riod, though  in  the  heart  of  a country,  the 
constant  theatre  and  oftentimes  the  object- 
of  war ; though  often  besieged , and  not 
unfrequently  taken ; yet  it  continued  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement,  and  had 


* L.  xxi.  39. 
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become  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy.  This  its  prosperity  must  in 
justice  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  the  pru- 
dence, and  the  activity  of  its  princes  . Its 
disasters,  like  those  of  Italy  in  general , flow 
from  its  vicinity  to  France,  whose  armies 
have  so  often  overrun  its  territories^  assailed 
its  ramparts , wasted  its  suburbs , and  as 
far  as  their  ability  equalled  their  malice, 
destroyed  its  edifices.  In  one  of  these  in- 
roads, the  French,  under  Francis  I.  demo- 
lished all  the  monuments  of  Roman  anti- 
quity, which  had  escaped  the  rage  of  pre- 
ceding barbarians,  and  which  had  till  then 
constituted  the  principal  ornament  of  Turin, 
In  another , they  were  defeated  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  with 
prodigious  slaughter  ; but  unfortunately  they 
have  since  been  more  successful  , Turin 
yielded  without  the  formalities  even  of  a 
blockade,  and  Pied/nonte,  in  spite  of  the 
was  declared  to  be  a department  of 

France. 

While  the  residence  of  its  sovereigns,  this 
capital  was  lively,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing. Its  court  was  equally  remarkable  for 
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politeness  and  for  regularity , and  much 
frequented  by  strangers,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered as  an  introduction  to  the  manners 
and  to  the  language  of  Italy.  Its  academy 
enjoyed  a considerable  degree  of  reputation, 
and  was  crowded  with  foreigners,  attract- 
ed in  part  by  the  attention  which  the  king 
condescended  to  shew  to  the  young  mem- 
bers, and  partly  by  the  cheapness  of  mas- 
ters, and  by  the  facility  of  instruction  in 
every  branch  and  language.  This  academy 
was  indeed  a most  useful  establishment,  and 
extremely  well  calculated  to  usher  young 
men  into  the  world  in  the  most  respect- 
able manner,  and  to  fashion  them  to  courts 
and  to  public  life  . A year  passed  in  it , 
with  the  least  application,  enabled  them 
to  prosecute  their  travels  with  advan- 
tage , not  only  by  supplying  them  with 
the  information  necessary , but  by  procur- 
ing them  such  connexions  v\ith  the  first 
families  in  all  the  great  cities  as  might  pre- 
clude the  formalities  of  presentation,  and  ad- 
mit them  at  once  into  the  intimacy  of 
Italian  society.  Without  this  confidential  ad- 
mission ( which  few  travellers  have  enjoyed 
for  many  years  past  ) the  domestic  inter- 
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course  of  Italians,  and  consequently  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  which  is  never  fully 
and  undisguisedly  unfolded  unless  in  such 
intercourse,  must  continue  a mystery.  Now 
the  academy  of  Turin , where  the  young 
students  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
court,  and  admitted  to  all  its  balls  amuse- 
ments, placed  this  advantage  completely 
within  their  reach , and  was  in  this  re- 
spect and  indeed  in  most  others,  far  supe- 
rior to  Geneva^  where  the  British  youth  of 
rank  were  too  often  sent  to  learn  French  and 
scepticism. 

Turin  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  a ridge 
of  fme  hills,  rising  southward  beyond  the  ri- 
ver; while  northward  extends  a plain  bound- 
ed by  the  Alps  ascending  sometimes  in 
gigantic  groups  like  battlemented  towers, 
and  at  other  times,  presenting  detached  points 
darting  to  the  clouds  like  spires  glittering 
with  unmelted  icicles,  and  with  snows,  that 
never  yield  ,to  the  rays  of  summer. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  unworthy 
its  fame  and  situation  ; its  streets  are  wide 
and  strait , intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles , and  running  in  a direct  line  from 
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gate  to  gate  , through  some  large  and  regu- 
lar squares.  The  royal  palace  is  spacious,  and 
surrounded  with  delightful  gardens.  There 
are  many  edifices  , both  public  and  private  , 
which  present  long  and  magnificent  fronts  , 
and  intermingled  with  at  least  one  hundred 
churches  , give  the  whole  city  a rich  and 
splendid  appearance.  In  the  churches  and  pa- 
laces, marble  of  every  vein  and  color  is  la- 
vished with  prodigality  , and  decorations  of 
all  kinds  are  scattered  with  profusion  ; to 
such  a degree  indeed,  as  to  encumber  rather 
than  to  grace  these  edifices.  Such  are  the 
general  features  of  Turin  , both  grand  and 
airy.  Among  these  features  the  four  gates  of 
the  city  were  formerly  numbered  , and  as 
they  were  adorned  with  pillars,  and  cased 
with  marble,  they  were  represented  as  very 
striking  and  majestic  entrances.  But  these 
celebrated  gates  the  French  had  levelled  to 
the  ground,  together  with  the  ramparts  , the 
walks  and  the  plantations  , that  formerly 
encircled  the  town  as  with  a forest. 

The  misfortune  of  Turin  has  been  , that 
while  both  its  sovereigns  and  its  inhabi- 
tants wanted  neither  means  nor  inclination 
to  embellish  it , no  architect  of  correct  taste 
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was  found  to  second  their  wishes.  The  two 
principal  persons  of  that  description  employed 
at  Turin  , Guarini  and  Juvara  , whatever 
might  have  been  their  talents  , were  defi- 
cient in  judgment^  and  preferred  the  twist- 
ed , tortured  curves  and  angles  of  Borro- 
mini^ to  the  unbroken  lines  and  simple  forms 
of  antiquity.  Novelty  , not  purity  , and  pret- 
tiness instead  of  majesty , seem  to  have  been 
their  sole  object.  Hence  this  city  does  noL  I 
believe,  present  one  chaste  models  one  simple 
grand  specimen  in  the  ancient  style,  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  Every 
edifice  , whatsoever  its  destination  may  be  , 
whether  church  or  theatre  , hospital  or  pa- 
lace , is  encumbered  with  wdiimsical  orna- 
ments , is  all  glare  and  glitter  , gaiety  and 
confusion.  In  vain  does  the  e}^e  seek  for  re- 
pose , the  mind  long  for  simplicity.  Gilding 
and  flourishing  blaze  on  all  sides  , and  we 
turn  away  from  the  gaudy  shew  , dazzled 
and  disgusted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  Go- 
thic edifice,  in  no  respect  remarkable;  at  its 
end  is  the  chapel  royal  della  Santissirna  Sin- 
done  , rich  in  the  highest  degree , and  sur- 
mounted with  a heavy  dome.  The  Corpus 
Domini y S.  Lorenzo^  S,  Filippo  Neri,  Sta. 
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Cristina^  S.  lloccOy  SS,  Maurizio  e Ijaz^ 
zaro  and  several  other  churches  , deserve  a 
particular  inspection  either  for  their  magni- 
tude or  their  pillars , or  for  the  variety  of 
marbles  employed  in  their  decoration. 

The  University  of  Turin  occupied  a most 
extensive  building  , containing  a library  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  volumes;  a museum 
furnished  with  a numerous  collection  of  sta- 
tues 5 vases  5 and  other  antiques  of  various 
denominations  ; a very  tine  collection  of  me- 
dals; a hall  of  anatomy,  admirably  furnished  ; 
and  an  observatory.  It  was  endowed  for 
four-and-tvventy  professors  , all  of  whom 
gave  daily  lectures.  They  w ere  generally  au- 
thors and  men  of  great  reputation  in  their 
respective  sciences.  There  are  two  colleges 
dependent  upon  the  university  , remarkable 
also  for  their  spaciousness  and  magnificence, 
as  well  as  for  the  number  of  young  students 
which  they  contained.  To  these  we  must  add 
the  academy  which  I mentioned  above,  form- 
ing altogether  a very  noble  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  public  education  in  all  its 
branches  and  modifications  , highly  honora- 
ble to  the  judgment  and  munificence  of  Vi- 
ctor Amadeus,  who,  by  enlarging  and  re- 
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forming  its  different  parts  , may  justly  be 
considered  its  founder. 

In  hospitals  Turin  was  , like  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Italy  j richly  endowed.  The  Fiegio 
Spedale  della  Caritd  was  on  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  hospital  at  Rome , and  furnished 
at  the  same  time  provisions  and  employment 
to  the  poor  , education  to  orphans  y a dowry 
to  unmarried  girls  , and  an  asylum  to  the 
sick  and  to  the  decayed.  Eight  or  more  esta- 
blishments of  a simular  nature , thougli  on 
a lesser  scale,  contributed  to  the  same  object 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  , and  left  no 
form  of  misery  without  the  means  of  ade- 
quate and  speedy  relief. 

The  palaces , though  some  are  large  and 
spacious  y are  yet  so  disfigured  by  ill-placed 
decorations  and  grotesque  architecture,  as  to 
make  little  impression  on  the  eye,  and  con- 
sequently to  deserve  little  attention.  The  pic- 
tures which  formerly  adorned  their  galleries 
and  apartments  have  been  transported  to 
France  , and  their  rich  furniture  carried  off 
and  sold  by  the  plunderers. 

We  will  pass  therefore  to  the  country  im- 
mediately round  Turin  y which  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  beauty.  Its  first  and  most  conspi- 
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cuous  feature  is  the  Po  , which  gives  its 
name  to  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  and 
bathes  its  walls  as  it  rolls  by  in  all  its  ma- 
gnificence. I need  not  here  inform  the  rea- 
der that  the  Ligurians  , a tribe  of  Gallic  or 
German  origin  , gave  this  river  the  name  of 
Bodinco  or  bottomless  , on  account  of  its 
depth  3 nor  need  I enlarge  upon  its  diffe- 
rent appellations  and  their  origin.  He  will 
smile  however  , when  he  is  informed  by  a 
learned  Dutchman’^,  that  the  Eridanus , con- 
secrated by  the  fall  of  Phaeton  , shaded  by 
his  sister  poplars , and  enriched  by  their 
amber  tears,  is  not  the  celebrated  river  that 
gives  fertility  and  fame  to  one  of  the  noblest 
provinces  of  Italy , but  the  Raddaune  , a 
stream  that  intersects  the  plains  of  Prussia , 
and  falls  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic ! This 
change  of  site  , climate  , and  scenery  , will 
add  much,  without  doubt,  to  the  ideal 
charms  which  poesy  has  thrown  over  the 
Eridanus,  and  considerably  enhance  the  plea- 
sure which  the  reader  receives  from  the 
various  classic  passages  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed. 


Cluverius,  i.  33.  p.  Sqi. 
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But  to  drop  alike  the  fictions  of  the  Greek 
poets , and  the  dreams  of  the  German  cri- 
tics, we  may  observe  that  the  account  which 
Pliny  the  Elder  has  given  of  the  Pa,  is  still 
found  to  be  tolerably  accurate  , though  phy- 
sical commotions,  aided  by  human  exertions, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  made  some  petty 
alterations'^.  Of  the  power  of  the  former  we 
have  two  striking  instances  in  the  destruction 
of  two  ancient  cities  in  this  very  region  by 
the  fall  of  mountains,  one  of  which,  Indus- 
tria  y lay  near  the  road  between  Turin  and 
Vercelliy  and  consequently  not  far  from  the 
channel  of  the  Pa.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has  been 
exerted  principally  in  opening  new  outlets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  , and  in  giving  a 
better  direction  to  its  vast  mass  of  waters  , 
in  order  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  inun-^ 
dations,  and  to  recover  some  portions  of  land 
covered  by  its  waves. 

This  magnificent  river  takes  its  rise  about 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Turin  , 
in  the  recesses  of  Monte  Viso  or  Vesulus  y 
celebrated  by  Virgil  for  its  forests  of  pines  , 
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and  for  the  size  and  the  fierceness  of  the  boars 
that  fed  in  them^.  It  becomes  navigable 
even  before  it  reaches  Turin,  though  so  near 
its  source  , and  in  a course  which  , includ- 
ing its  windings  , extends  to  three  hundred 
miles  5 receives  thirty  rivers  , bathes  the 
walls  of  fifty  towns  and  cities  , and  gives 
life  , fertility  , and  opulence  to  the  celebrat- 
ed plains  called  from  it  Regio  Circumpa^  * 
dana.  Its  average  breadth  from  Turin  to 
ylriano  may  be  about  twelve  hundred  feet ; 
its  depth  is  every -where  considerable  5 and 
its  current  strong  and  equal.  It  may  justly 
therefore  be  called  the  king  of  Italian  rivers, 
and  ranked  among  the  principal  streams  of 
southern  Europe.  We  had  beheld  it  frequent- 
ly in  the  course  of  our  wanderings  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines , and  always 
beheld  it  with  interest  and  admiration.  We 
now  had  to  take  leave  of  it , and  turn  for 
ever  from  the  plain  , 

qua 

Ericlanus  centum  fluviis  comitatus  in  aequor 
Cenium  urhes  rigat  et  placidis  interluit  undis. 

Fracast.  Sjphs  h.  i. 


Eaeid.  x.  708'. 
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The  next  object  which  attiacts  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  , and  which  really  deserves  his 
attention , is  the  mountain  of  the  Superga  , 
and  the  lofty  temple  that  crovvns  its  sum- 
mit. The  elevation  and  pittoresque  appear- 
ance of  the  hill  itself , and  the  cause  , the 
destination , and  the  corresponding  magnifi- 
cence of  the  edifice  , are  all  so  many  claims 
upon  our  curiosity. 

The  Superga  is  about  five  miles  from  Tu- 
rhi  ; the  ascent  is  gradual  , and  the  road 
good.  The  summit  of  the  hill  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  city^  its  suburbs,  the  river, 
and  the  circumjacent  country  5 and  on  it  Vi- 
ctor Amadeus  and  Prince  Eugene  met  dur- 
ing the  famous  siege  of  Turin  in  1706,  and 
formed  the  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
and  for  its  deliverance.  The  duke  ( for  the 
sovereigns  of  Piedrnonie  had  not  then  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king  ) made  a vow,  if  Heaven 
prospered  his  arms , to  budd  a church  on 
the  very  spot  as  an  everlasting  monument  of 
his  gratitude.  His  prayers  were  heard  ; the 
French  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  ; 
the  siege  was  raised  5 and  the  church  w^as 
built.  The  edifice  is  not  unworthy  of  its  ori- 
gin. It  is  really  a grand  memorial  of  royal 
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and  national  acknowledgment.  Its  situation  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its  object.  On  the 
pinnacle  of  a lofty  mountain  , it  is  visible  to 
the  inhabitants  not  of  Turin  only,  but  of  the 
whole  country  for  many  miles  round , and 
instantly  catches  the  eye  of  every  traveller 
and  awakens  his  curiosity. 

The  church  is  of  a circular  form  y sup- 
ported by  pillars  5 the  portico  is  ornamented 
with  pillars  ^ and  the  dome  rises  on  pillars. 
All  these  columns  are  of  beautiful  marble  of 
different  colors  ^ and  give  the  edifice  an  ap- 
pearance unusually  rich  and  stately.  Instead 
of  pictures  the  altars  are  decorated  with 
basso  relievos;  the  pavement  is  of  variegated 
marble;  in  short,  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
edifice,  and  even  the  details  of  execution  are 
on  a scale  of  splendor  and  of  magnificence  , 
well  adapted  to  the  rank  of  the  founder,  to 
the  importance  of  the  occasion  , and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  object. 

The  mansion  annexed  to  the  church  for 
the  use  of  the  officiating  clergy  is,  in  the 
galleries,  the  library,  and  even  the  private 
apartments , proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  establishment,  and  like  the  temple 
itself,  rich  in  marbles  and  in  decorations. 
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It  is  occupied  by  twdve  clergymen^  who 
are  remarkable  for  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, and  are  here  occupied  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  highest  offices  and  dig- 
nities of  the  church.  In  fact,  the  Super ga 
is  a sort  of  seminary  which  supplies  the 
Sardinian  or  rather  Piedmontese  territory 
with  deans,  bishops,  and  archbishops . The 
expenses  necessary  for  the  support  of  this 
edifice  and  establishment  were  furnished  by 
the  king  himself,  who  considered  it  as^a 
royal  chapel , and  as  the  destined  mauso- 
leum of  the  Sardinian  monarchs  and  of  the 
dynasty  of  Savoy,  But  alas!  I am  now 
speaking  of  establishments  that  no  longer 
exist  5 of  temples  verging  to  decay;  of  mo- 
narchs dethroned ; and  of  dynasties  exiled 
and  degraded. 

Turin  was  late  the  capital  of  a large  and 
populous  territory,  and  long  the  residence 
of  a race  of  active  and  magnanimous  prin- 
ces ; it  was  furnished  with  all  the  establish- 
ments, literary  and  civil,  that  usually  grace 
the  seat  of  royalty;  it  was  enlivened  by  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls , 
and  frequented  by  crowds  of  strangers  from 
the  most  distant  countries.  Turin  is  now 
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degraded  into  the  chief  town  of  a French 
department,  the  residence  of  a petty  tyrant 
called  a prefect^  it  is  stripped  of  its  uni- 
versity, of  its  academy,  and  of  all  its  noble 
and  its  well  endowed  establishments  5 it  is 
reduced  to  one-half  ol  its  population,  and 
mourns  in  vain  its  slavery,  its  impoverishment,, 
and  its  solitude.  The  reader  therefore , will 
easily  believe  that  the  French,  every-where 
disliked,  are  here  abhorredj  that  their  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  persons  are  equally  objects 
of  antipathy;  and  that  the  day  of  deliverance 
and  of  vengeance  is  most  ardently  desired  by 
the  oppressed  Piedmontese. 

But  though  we  sympathize  most  sincerely 
with  this  injured  people,  and  lament  the 
fall  of  the  court  of  Turin  as  a general 
calamity;  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  this  catastrophe  is,  in  some  degree,  im- 
putable to  its  own  weakness  and  irresolution. 
Had  the  present  sovereign  inherited,  not  the 
justice  and  the  piety  only,  but  the  martial 
spirit  of  his  ancestors;  had  he  been  animat- 
ed with  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of  his 
grandfather  Amadeus , he  would , at  the 
first  menace,  have  marched  direct  to  tlie 
Alps,  garrisoned  their  impregnable  fastnesses 
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with  his  troops,  and  if  the  enemy  appear- 
ed, he  would  have  swept  the  defiles  with 
his  artillery.  If  victorious,  he  would  have 
huried  half  the  French  army  in  the  preci- 
pices, and  stifled  the  war  at  its  birth . If 
defeated,  he  would  have  ^iven  his  people, 
and  they  wanted  neither  courage  nor  inclina- 
tion, time  to  assemble  and  to  arm^  and  had 
he  fallen  in  the  contest  he  would  have  fallen, 
like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae^  as  a hero  and 
a king,  encircled  with  glory  and  with  re- 
nown. But  at  that  period  of  infatuation  the 
Roman  Pontiff  alone  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
the  danger,  and  the  courage  to  meet  it.  All 
Die  other  Italian  powers  adopted  a tem- 
porizing system,  an  ineffective  neutrality,  of 
all  measures  the  most  pernicious , because 
it  leaves  a state  open  to  attack  without 
the  means  of  repelling  it.  Sine  gratia  sine 
dignitate  premium  oictoris  . Thus  they 
were  easily  overpowered  one  after  the  other, 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  who  ridicul- 
ed tlieir  want  of  policy  wh^e  they  profit- 
ed by  it.  How  different  the  conduet  of  the 
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i ancient  Romans  , and  how  different  the 
t result  ! 

When  the  Gimbri , far  more  numerous 
; than  the  French,  rushed  like  a torrent  down 
I the  Alps,  and  threatened  to  inundate  Italy 
I with  their  myriads,  the  Senate,  not  con- 
tent with  the  armies  opposed  to  them  un- 
der Marius  and  Gatulus,  ordered  a census 
! to  be  taken  in  all  the  states,  and  found 
I that  seven  hundred  thousand  foot  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse  were  ready 
to  march  at  their  order  and  to  meet  the 
common  enemy.  Yet  at  that  time  Italy  was 
bounded  by  the  Apennines , and  one-tliird 
less  than  it  now  is  5 but  very  different 
I was  the  spirit  of  the  numerous  little  re- 
publics into  which  it  was  then  divided  un» 
der  the  guardian  genius  of  Rome , from 
that  of  its  present  monarchies  and  its  aris- 
tocracies , too  often  under  the  influence  of 
foreign  intrigue  . This  influence,  wdiich  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  evils 
that  modern  Italy  labours  under,  has  been 
considerably  increased,  unintentionally  per- 
haps, by  the  court  of  Turin.  The  matri- 
monial connexions  which  so  often  united 
the  house  of  Savoy  to  that  of  Bourbon,  and 
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the  partiality  which  naturally  accompanies 
such  connexions,  gradually  introduced  the 
language,  dress,  and  manners,  and  with  them 
not  a few  of  the  fopperies  of  the  court  of 
Versailles  into  that  of  Turin  ^ and  thence 
opened  a passage  for  them  into  the  other 
provinces  of  Italy  . Hence  an  Italian  author 
of  some  eminence  observes , in  a tone  of 
half  smothered  indignation,  that  at  Turin 
French  is  spoken  oftener  than  Italian  ^5  and 
he  might  have  added,  that  preference,  thus 
absurdly  and  unnaturally  given  to  a foreign 
tongue  so  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the 
native  dialect  of  the  country,  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  example  and  the  influence  of 
the  court.  How  impolitic  such  a preference  • 
is,  I have  elsewhere  observed  5 here  I shall 
only  repeat,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  introduced  French  literature,  French 
notions,  and  French  principles  into  Piedmont 
and  that  they  again  opened  the  way  to 
French  bayonets,  French  cruelty,  and  French 
oppression  5 to  all  the  evds  that  now  prey 
upon  this  once  noble  capital,  consume  its  po- 
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pulationj  and  seem  likely  to  reduce  it  ere 
long  to  the  loneliness  and  the  insignificance 
of  a village.  A lesson  to  the  northern  capL 
tals,  and  particularly  to  Petershur^h. 

As  for  the  French  dress,  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  by  the 
Dukes  of  Sai’oy,  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  thence  it  passed  into  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  since  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  how  far  the  adoption  of  this  cos- 
tume  is  to  be  regretted  , I take  the  liberty 
of  offering  the  following  observations.  The 
human  body  is  the  most  graceful  and  most 
majestic  object  that  nature  presents  to  our 
contemplation,  yet  neither  decency  nor  con- 
venience permit  it  to  be  exposed  to  the 
eye,  in  all  its  naked  proportions.  A covering, 
therefore,  of  some  kind  or  other  is  necessary, 
but  its  form  and  quantity  depend  upon  opi- 
nion and  circumstances.  That  which  fits  the 
limbs  exactly,  and  shows  their  form  and  pro- 
portion , is  not  unbecoming  . That  which 
floats  in  light  drapery  around  the  body,  and 
rather  shades  than  conceals  its  outline , is 
highly  graceful ; that  wdiich  covers  the  per- 
son entirely,  and  folds  the  whole  man  up  in 
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his  garments^  is  cumbrous,  and  if  not  manag- 
ed with  unusual  art,  borders  upon  deformi- 
ty. The  last  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been 
very  generally  preferred  by  the  Orientals , 
and  is  still  the  mode  of  dress  in  use  among 
the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  The  first , ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  was  the  distinctive  mode 
of  the  nobles  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
and  is  still  the  national  dress  of  the  Hunga- 
rians , imitated  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hus- 
sars The  second  and  most  elegant,  as 
well  as  most  natural , was  the  dress  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Though  all  the  motives 
of  dress  are  necessarily  combined  in  these 
different  raiments,  yet  the  object  of  the  first 
seems  chiefly  convenience 3 of  the  second, 
grace  3 of  the  third,  magnificence. 

These  habits  have  of  course  been  modifi- 
ed , altered , and  intermixed  in  various  man- 
ners, according  as  taste  or  barbarism,  reason 
or  fancy  have  prevailed 3 though  in  most 
countries  some  remnant  may  be  discovered  of 
their  ancient  and  long  established  garments . 
To  the  instances  which  I have  just  hinted 
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at,  I need  only  add,  that  in  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
and  in  the  other  provinces  long  subject  to 
the  Romans,  some  trace  of  the  toga  may  be 
slill  discovered  in  the  cloak  without  sleeves, 
which  is  thrown  about  the  body  to  cover  it 
in  part  or  entirely,  sometimes  over  one  shoul- 
der and  under  the  other,  and  sometimes 
over  both,  so  that  one  of  the  skirts  falls  loose- 
ly down  the  back  . The  toga  was  the  cha- 
racteristic dress  of  the  Romans  , the  habit  of 
peace  and  of  ceremony,  the  badge  of  freedom, 
and  the  distinguishing  ornament  of  a Roman 
citizen  . Yet  with  these  honorable  claims  in 
its  favor,  it  could  not  resist  the  influence  of 
fashion ; since  so  early  as  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, w'e  find  the  Romans  fond  of  appear- 
ing without  it  even  in  the  Forum  , and  re- 
buked for  this  practice  as  a symptom  of  mean- 
ness and  degeneracy,  by  that  prince,  so  te- 
nacious of  the  decorum  of  ancient  times.  En, 
said  he,  indignabundus ^ 

Romanos  reruin  dominos,  gentemque  togatam. 

Suet,  Oct,  Cues,  Aug,  /{o, 

Horace  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  as  a 
mark  of  vulgarity  *.  But  as  the  prosperity  of 

* In  Mariial’s  time  the  toga  slill  continued 
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the  state  declined  , and  as  the  Roman  name 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  honorable  distinc' 
tion  the  dress  annexed  to  it  was  gradually 
neglected,  not  by  the  populace  only , but  by 
the  higher  orders,  and  in  process  of  time  by 
the  Emperors  themselves,  who  were  often- 
times little  better  than  semibarbarians.  Tills 
negligence  increased  considerably  during 
the  decline  of  the  empire;  and  yet  both  then 
and  long  after  its  fall,  the  Roman  habit  was 
still,  in  a great  degree,  the  most  prevalent. 
And  indeed  the  barbarians,  who  invaded  Ita- 
ly, have  in  general  been  very  ready  to  adopt 
its  language,  manners,  and  dress,  as  more 
polished  and  more  becoming  than  their  own; 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
all  these  respects  are  to  be  ascribed  not  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  conquerors  , but  to  the 
slavish  spirit  of  the  Italians  themselves,  some- 
times too  much  disposed  to  copy  tlie  ha- 
bits and  the  dialect  of  their  conquerors.  The 
Goths , in  fact  ( not  to  speak  of  the  short 


an  essential  part  of  decent  dress  in  Rome  ; it  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  comforts  of  the  country 
to  be  able  to  dispense  with  it — Hie  tunicata 
quies. 
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rei^n  of  Odoacer  ) were  Romans  m every  re- 
spect, exceptin^^  111  name,  long  before  they 
were  introduced  into  Italy  by  Tiieodoric,  and 
the  Longobardi,  though  at  first  the  most  sa- 
vage of  barbarians  , yielded  to  the  influence 
of  the  climate,  and  bowed  to  the  superior  ge- 
nius of  their  ne>v  country. 

The  principal  change  which  took  place 
therefore  during  those  turbulent  ages  , was 
rather  the  neglect  of  what  the  Romans  con- 
sidered as  decency  of  dress,  than  the  adop- 
tion of  any  new  habit.  The  toga  was  laid 
aside  as  cumbersome , and  the  tunica  gra- 
dually became  the  ordinary  habit;  on  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  tunica  most  of  our  mo- 
dern dresses  have  been  fashioned.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  richness  and  magnificence  seem  to 
have  prevailed;  in  later  times  the  Spanish 
dress  appears  to  have  been  in  use  among  the 
higher  classes,  at  least  in  the  north  of  Ita- 
ly ; and  to  it  finally  succeeded  the  French 
costume y without  doubt  the  most  unnatural, 
and  the  most  ungraceful  of  all  the  modes  hi- 
therto discovered  by  barbarians  to  disfigure 
the  human  body.  By  a peculiar  felicity  of 
invention,  it  is  so  managed  as  to  conceal  all 
the  bendings  and  waving  lines  that  naturally 
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grace  the  human  exterior ^ and  to  replace- 
them  by  numerous  angles,  bundles  and  knots. 
Thus  the  neck  is  wrapped  up  in  a bundle 
of  linen  ; the  shoulders  are  covered  with  a 
cape  5 the  arms,  elbows  and  wrists  are  con- 
cealed and  often  swelled  to  a most  dispropor- 
tionate size,  by  sleeves;  the  knees  are  disfigur- 
ed by  buttons  and  buckles.  The  coat  has  neither 
length  nor  breadth  enough  for  any  drapery, 
yet  full  enough  to  hide  the  proportions  of 
the  body;  its  extremities  are  all  strait  lines 
and  angles ; its  ornaments  are  rows  of  use- 
less buttons ; the  waistcoat  has  the  same  de- 
fects in  a smaller  compass.  Shoes  are  very 
ingeniously  contrived,  especially  when  aided 
by  buckles  , to  torture  and  compress  the 
feet  , to  deprive  the  instep  and  toes  of 
their  natural  play , and  even  shape , and  to 
produce  painful  protuberances . As  for  the 
head , which  nature  has  decked  with  so 
many  ornaments,  and  has  made  the  seat  of 
grace  in  youth,  in  age  of  reverence ; of  beauty 
in  one  sex,  of  command  in  the  other;  the 
head  is  encumbered  with  all  the  deformities 
that  human  skill  could  devise  . In  the  first 
place , a crust  of  paint  covers  those  ever-va- 
rying flushes , that  play  of  features  which 
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constitute  the  delicacy  and  the  expression  of 
female  beauty,  because  they  display  the 
constant  action  of  the  mind.  In  the  next 
place,  the  hair,  made  to  wave  round  the 
face,  to  shade  the  features,  and  to  increase 
alike  the  charms  of  youth  and  the  dignity  of 
age^  the  hair  is  turned  back  from  the  forehead, 
stiffened  into  a paste,  scorched  w^ith  irons, 
and  confined  with  pins;  lest  its  color  should 
betray  itself,  it  is  frosted  over  with  powder; 
and  lest  its  length  should  hang  clustering  in 
ringlets,  it  must  be  twisted  into  a tail  like 
that  of  a monkey,  or  confined  in  a black, 
bag,  in  sable  state  depending.  When  the 
man  is  thus  completely  masked  and  dis- 
guised, he  must  gird  himself  with  a sword, 
that  is,  with  a weapon  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, always  an  encumbrance,  though  some- 
times perhaps  necessary  ; but  surely  ne- 
ver so  when  under  the  protection  of  the 
law , and  perhaps  under  the  roof,  and  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  first  ma- 
gistrate *.  In  fine,  to  crown  the  whole  fi- 


The  reader  need  not  be  informed,  that  this 
custom  is  a remnant  of  barbarism.  The  Greeks 

b 
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gare  thus  gracefully  equipped,  nothing  is 
•wanting  but  a black  triangle  ( a form  and 
color  admirably  combining  both  inconve- 
nience and  deformity  ),  m other  words  a 
cocked  hat ! Addison  has  said , that  if  an  ab- 
surd dress  or  mode  creeps  into  the  world, 
it  is  very  soon  observed  and  exploded  ^ but 


and  Romans  never  carried  any  kind  of  weapon, 
except  when  actually  in  war,  and  when  embodied 
as  soldiers.  Among  ihe  latter,  it  was  deemed  a 
crime  to  fight,  and  it  was  murder  to  slay,  even 
a public  enemy,  wilbout  having  previously  taken 
the  military  oath. — See  a striking  instance  of  this 
delicate  sense  of  law  and  justice,  in  Cicero  de 
Officiis-,  lib.  1.  The  barbarians,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  the  sword  as  the  mark  of  freedom  and 
independence  ; they  looked  to  it,  and  not  to  the 
law  for  protection.  Like  Mezentius  they  invoked 
it  as  their  tutelary  divinity. 

Bextra  mihi  Deus  eltelum  quod  missile  libro, 

. X. 

Our  polished  courtiers  choose  to  imitate  the 
latter.  1 recommend  to  their  perusal  a passage  of 
Thucydides  on  this  subject. — Lib*  i. 
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that  if  once  it  be  admitted  into  the  churchy 
it  becomes  sacred  and  remains  for  ever . 
Whether  the  latter  part  of  this  observation 
be  well  or  illfounded,  I will  not  at  pre- 
sent undertake  to  determine  j but  the  first 
part  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  long 
reign  of  French  fashions  in  courts,  and  by 
the  apparent  reluctance  to  remove  them. 
After  all,  it  must  apj)ear  singular,  and  al- 
most unaccountable , that  courts  so  proud 
of  their  pre-eminence , and  nations  so  te- 
nacious of  their  independence , should  so 
generally  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
national  habits,  and  in  their  stead  put  on 
the  Iwery  of  France,  a badge  of  slavery, 
and  a tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferiority. 

It  was  hoped  at  the  union,  that  the  French 
phrases,  which  still  remain  in  parliamentary 
usage  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  to  disgrace  the  lips  of 
the  sovereign  even  when  arrayed  in  all  the 
majesty  of  the  constitution,  would  liave  been 
suppressed  . The  public  were  then  disap- 
pointed , but  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  a public  spirited  sovereign  will, 
ere  long,  reject  both  the  livery  and  the 
language  of  a hostile  nation,  and  not  yield 
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ill  patriotism  to  an  usurper  who  never 
appeared  in  any  foreign  dress,  or  listened 
to  any  foreign  language.  Princes  can  by  ex- 
ample, every  where,  and  in  their  own 
courts,  as  well  as  in  all  public  meetings,  by 
command,  establish  whatever  dress  they  may 
please  to  adopt ; and  it  is  not  a little  ex- 
traordinary, that  they  have  so  seldom  ex- 
erted this  control  which  they  have  over  fa- 
shion, in  favor  of  taste,  of  grace,  or  of 
convenience.  Yet  a sovereign  of  Britain  need 
not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  em- 
pire for  a national  dress,  both  graceful  and 
manly,  that  displays  at  once  the  symmetry 
of  the  form,  and  furnishes  drapery  enough 
to  veil  it  with  majesty.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  smile  when  I mention  the  High- 
land dress,  not  as  disfigured  in  the  army, 
but  as  worn  once,  it  is  said,  by  High- 
land chiefs,  and  perhaps  occasionally  even 
now,  by  some  remote  lairds.  This  raiment 
borders  nearer  upon  the  Roman , and  like 


* Cromwell,  whose  foreign  correspondence 
was  always  carried  on  in  Latin,  and  whose  dress 
was  that  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  time. 
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it,  is  better  calculated  both  for  action  and 
for  dignity,  than  any  modern  dress  I have 
ever  beheld . A few  improvements  might 
make  it  perfect,  and  qualify  it  admirably 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a national  habit,  and 
would  very  Soon,  by  its  intrinsic  merit  and 
beauty,  supersede  the  monkey  attire  of  France, 
not  in  the  British  empire  only,  but  even  on 
the  Continent,  still  partial  to  the  taste  and 
to  the  fashions  of  England, 
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Susa  ( Segusiuni)  — ISovalese  — Passage  of 
Mount  Cennis  — Consent  on  its  Summit  — 
Obseri?ations  on  the  Passage  of  A nuibal  — 
The  Advantage  of  ha  Ang  visited  Italy  in 
its  present  State — Consequences  of  the 
French  Invasion  — Conclusion* 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  we 
took  a final  leave  of  the  last  great  city  of 
Italy  , and  at  eight  in  the  morning  set  out 
for  Susa,  The  road  for  several  miles  consists 
of  a noble  avenue,  and  runs  in  a direct  line 
to  Rivoli , remarkable  only  for  a royal  villa. 
Here  we  entered  the  defile  of  Susa  through 
a narrow  pass,  formed  by  rocky  hills  branch- 
ing out  from  the  Alps  , and  approaching 
so  near  as  merely  to  leave  room  enough  for 
the  road  between  them.  From  this  spot  Al- 
pine scenery  again  commences  ; the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  successively  craggy  and 
naked , or  green  and  wooded  ; the  valley 
sometimes  expands  into  a plain,  and  sometimes 
contracts  itself  almost  into  a dell;  the  Dora^ 
which  waters  it , sometimes  glides  along  as 
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a rill , and  sometimes  rolls  an  impeluons  tor- 
rent. Woods  and  fields  are  interspersed 
amidst  heaths  and  precipices  ; and  a perpe- 
tual mixture  of  the  wild  and  the  cultivated 
varies  the  whole  tract  , and  gives  it  a ro- 
mantic and  delightful  appearance.  Susa  is 
seated  amid  rocky  eminences  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dora  ^ here  a mountain  stream^  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  more  savage  regions 
of  the  Alps ^ where  the  steeps  become  pre- 
cipices , and  the  mountains  rise  into  gla- 
ciers. The  town  is  in  extent  and  appearance 
below  mediocrity  ; but  its  antiquity  and  a 
triumphal  Arch  entitle  it  to  the  attention  and 
the  respect  of  the  traveller.  Its  original  name 
was  Segusium  , under  which  appellation  it 
was  the  seat  of  Gottius , the  petty  sovereign 
of  this  mountainous  region  , and  was  consi- 
dered as  the  capital  of  the  Gottian  Alps,  and 
of  the  bordering  territory.  Gotys  ( for  such 
•was  his  real  appellation  ) resigned  his  king- 
dom to  Augustus  , and  wisely  preferred  the 
safer  and  more  permanent  honors  of  a Roman 
prefect  to  the  insecure  tenure  of  an  Alpine 
crown. 

The  triumphal  arch  , which  still  remains  , 
was  erected  by  this  prince  to  his  benefactor, 
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and  b a monumeut  rather  of  his  gratitude 
than  of  his  means  or  magnificence.  He  ren- 
dered a more  solid  service  to  the  Romans 
by  opening  a road  through  his  mountains  , 
and  by  establishing  a safe  communication 
between  Italy  and  Gaul.  This  road  still 
exists  j and  traverses  Mont  Geneora.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  town  and  its  strong  citadel 
formerly  rendered  it  a place  of  considerable 
importance  ; but  it  is  now  totally  disregard- 
ed , as  the  citadel  is  dismantled , and  as  the 
French  territory  includes  all  the  other  passa- 
ges of  the  Alps  , and  all  the  fastnesses  that 
command  them.  ^ 

We  arrived  at  Nooalese  about  ten  o^ clock , 


* Though  the  inn  did  not  appear  very  allur- 
ing,  yet  as  the  night  approached  and  we  were 
unwilling  to  pass  Alpine  scenery  in  the  dark,  we 
were  inclined  to  put  up  with  it.  However,  con- 
sidering the  time  necessary  to  cross  the  moun- 
tain, and  listening  to  the  representations  of  our 
drivers,  who  entreated  us  to  proceed,  we  drove 
on.  We  had  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  the 
determination,  as  that  very  night  the  inn  at  Susa, 
with  forty  horses  and  all  the  carriages  iti  the 
court,  were  hurnil 
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and  as  the  moon  shone  in  full  brightness  , 
we  could  easily  distinguish  the  broken  masses 
of  Mount  Cennis  hanging  over  the  town  ; 
with  their  craggy  points  and  snowy  pinna- 
cles. Early  in  the  morning,  the  carriages 
were  dismounted  ; the  body  of  each  was 
suspended  between  two  mules  , one  before 
and  one  behind  5 the  wheels  were  placed 
on  a third  , and  the  axletree  on  a fourth  ; 
the  trunks  and  the  baggage  of  all  kinds 
were  divided  into  several  loads,  and  laid 
on  mules  : the  whole  set  out  about  six 

oVdock. 

At  half  past  seven  we  mounted  our  mules, 
and  followed.  The  morning  was  fine  , and 
the  air  cool , but  not  chilling.  The  ascent 
commences  from  the  town-gate,  at  first  very 
gradual;  the  steepness  however  increases  ra- 
pidly as  you  ascend.  The  road  at  first  winds 
along  the  side  of  the  hill  , then  crosses  a 
torrent  , and  continues  along  its  banks  all 
the  way  up  the  mountain.  These  banks  are 
for  some  time  fringed  with  trees  and  bushes. 
About  half-way  stands  the  village  of  Ferrie-- 
res  , amid  rocks  and  precipices  , in  a situa- 
tion so  bleak  and  wintry  , that  the  traveller 
almost  shivers  at  its  appearance.  A little 
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above  this  village  , the  acclivity  becomes 
very  abrupt ; the  bed  of  the  torrent  turns 
into  a succession  of  precipices  5 and  the 
stream  tumbles  from  cliff  to  cliff  in  sheets  of 
foam  with  tremendous  uproar.  The  road 
sometimes  borders  upon  the  verge  of  the 
steep  , but  it  is  so  wide  as  to  remove  all 
apprehension  of  danger.  In  one  place  only 
the  space  is  narrower  than  usual,  and  there, 
a gallery  or  covered  way  is  formed  close  to 
the  rock  , which  rises  perpendicular  above 
it,  in  order  to  afford  the  traveller  in  winter 
shelter  against  the  driving  snows  and  the 
wind,  that  sweep  all  before  them  down  the 
steep. 

We  shortly  after  entered  a plain  called 
San  Niccolo.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ceni^ 
solle  , for  that  is  the  name  of  the  torrent 
that  rolls  down  the  sides  of  Mount  Cennis  , 
x)v  as  the  Italians  call  it  more  classically , 
Monte  Cenisio.  At  the  entrance  of  this  plain 
the  torrent  tumbles  from  the  rocks  in  a 
lofty  cascade,  and  on  its  banks  stands  a stone 
pillar  w'ith  an  inscription  , informing  the 
traveller  , who  ascends  , that  he  stands  on 
the  verge  of  Piedmont  and  Italy , and  is 
about  to  enter  Saooy  ! Though  this  pillar 
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marks  rather  the  arbitrary  than  the  natural 
boundaries  of  Italy , }^et  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  information  ; 
not  to  pause , look  back  , and  reflect  on 
the  matchless  beauties  of  the  country  we 
were  about  to  leave  for  ever. 

We  continued  our  ascent,  and  very  soon 
reached  the  great  plain,  and  as  we  stood  on 
the  brow  of  the  declivity  we  turned  from 
the  bleak  snowy  pinnacles  that  rose  before 
us,  and  endeavored  to  catch  a parting  glimpse 
of  the  sunny  scenery  behind. 

Here  , amid  the  horrors  of  the  Alps , and 
all  the  rigors  of  eternal  winter  , Religion  in 
her  humblest  and  most  amiable  form  had , 
from  time  immemorial  , fixed  her  seat  5 to 
counteract  the  genius  of  the  place  and  the 
influence  of  climate  5 to  shelter  the  traveller 
from  the  stormy  to  warm  him  if  benumbed, 
to  direct  him  if  bewildered  ; to  relieve  him 
if  in  want  ; to  attend  him  if  sick  , and  if 
dead  , to  consign  his  remains  with  due  rites 
to  the  grave . This  benevolent  establishment 
did  not  escape  the  rage  of  the  philosophists , 
and  was  by  them  suppressed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  republican  era.  On  the 
re-establishment  of  religion  , it  was  restor- 
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ed  and  augmented  by  order  of  the  first 
Consul,  and  is  now  in  a more  flourishing  state 
perhaps  than  at  any  former  period. 

This  convent  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
friars ; they  are  now  replaced  by  monks. 
The  superior  was  once  a member  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Abbey  of  Citeaux  , the  parent  mo- 
nastery of  the  Bernardin  order,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  of  noble  birth,  as  no  others 
were  admitted  into  that  house.  His  manners 
are  extremely  polished  , and  his  appearance 
gentlemanlike.  He  received  us  with  great 
cordiality  , shewed  us  the  different  apart* 
ments  of  the  convent , and  offered  us  such 
refreshments  as  the  place  afforded.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a fine  boy  his  nephew , 
born  to  fortune , but  reduced  by  the  revolu- 
tion to  want  and  dependence.  The  educa- 
tion of  this  youth  was  his  principal  amuse- 
ment , and  occupied  him  delightfully , as  he 
assured  us  , during  the  dreadful  solitude  of 
winter , when  , secluded  from  the  whole 
world , and  visited  only  accidentally  by  a 
needy  wanderer  , they  see  no  object  but 
driving  snow , and  hear  no  sound  but  the 
howling  of  wolves  , and  the  pelting  of  the 
tempest.  Such  readers  as  may  have  visited 
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Citeaux  in  the  days  of  its  glory  ^ will  not 
be  surprized  at  the  compassion  which  we 
felt  for  the  poor  monk:  transported  from 
such  a palace-like  residence^  in  the  plains  of 
Burgundy  , to  an  hospital  on  the  bleak 
summit  of  Mount  Ceniiis. 

The  weather  was  still  clear^  and  the  air 
just  cold  enough  to  render  walking  plea- 
sant 5 and  as  we  proceeded  very  leisurely 
towards  the  inn^  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  scenery  around  us.  The  plain 
which  we  were  traversing  is  about  six 
miles  in  length  ^ and  about  four  in  breadth 
\yhere  widest.  In  the  broadest  part  is  a lake^ 
in  form  nearly  circular,  about  a mile  and 
an  half  in  diameter,  and  of  immense  deptli. 
The  plain  is  about  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea , and  notwithstanding 
this  elevation,  is,  when  free  from  snow, 
that  is,  from  June  till  October,  covered 
with  flowers  and  verdure.  It  is  bordered  on 
all  sides  by  the  different  eminences  and 
ridges  that  form  the  summit  of  Mount  Cen- 
nis^  covered  for  the  greater  part  with  ever- 
lasting snows,  that  glitter  to  the  sun,  and 
chill  the  traveller  with  the  frozen  pros- 
pect, On  the  highest  of  these  ridges,  A's  hich 
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rises  three  thousand  feet  above  the  con- 
vent, there  is  a chapel  to  v\^hich  the  neigh- 
boring^ parishes  proceed  in  procession  once 
a year,  on  the  fifth  of  August : the  ascent 
from  the  plain  on  the  north  seems  gra- 
dual and  not  difficult;  to  the  south,  that 
is,  towards  Italy,  the  cliff  presents  a bro- 
ken , and  almost  perpendicular  precipice  . 
From  hence,  it  is  said,  the  view  extends 
over  the  inferior  jllps  that  rise  between, 
to  Turin,  to  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  to 
the  Apennines  beyond;  and  from  hence, 
some  add,  Annibal  pointed  out  the  sunny 
fields  of  Italy  to  his  frozen  soldiers.  Frae~ 
gressus  signa  Annibal  in  promontorio  quo~ 
dam  unde  longe  ac  late  prospectus  erat^ 
consistere  jussis  milltihus  Italiam  ostentat , 
suhjectosque  Alpinis  inontihus  Circumpada- 
nos  Campos.  The  appearance  of  the  ridge 
advancing  like  a bold  headland  towards  No- 
valese,  and  the  extensive  prospect  from  its 
summit  answers  the  description  ; but  these 
two  circumstances  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  justify  the  inference. 

Most  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Anni- 
bal entered  Italy  by  the  Grecian  Alps,  about 
thirty  miles  eastward  of  Mount  Cennis,  and 
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seem  to  suppose  that  the  road  over  this 
latter  mountain  was  not  open  in  ancient 
times.  But  as  the  route  which  Annibal  took 
in  his  passage  was  a subject  of  doubt  and 
controversy  even  in  Titus  Livius's  time  ^ 
and  as  this  historian^’s  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  is  far  from  being  very  clear,  the 
traveller  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 
conjectures,  and  may,  without  rebelling  against 
the  authority  of  history  , suppose  that 
the  Carthaginian  general  entered  Italy  by 
the  very  road  which  we  are  now  tread- 
ing, and  that  he  took  his  first  view  of  its 
glories  from  the  summit  of  yonder  towering 
eminence. 

Those  glories  we  could  indeed  no  longer 
discover,  yet  as  we  paced  along  the  sum- 
mit of  this  vast  rampart  , these  eternal 
walls  * which  Providence  has  raised  round 
the  garden  of  Europe,  we  had  time  to  re- 
trace in  our  mmds,  the  scenes  Avhich  we 
had  contemplated , and  to  revive  the  im- 
pressions which  they  had  made. 


* Moenia  Italiae.  Liv. 

iv  7Si%0u;  TXMfJicxri  i^ofxot  Herod,  ii. 

7iixag  IraX/aj.  viii. 
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To  have  visited  Italy  at  any  time  is  an 
advantage  ^ and  may  considered 

as  the  complement  of  a classical  education. 
Italy  is  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  fictions  of  the  poets,  and  of  many 
of  the  most  splendid  events  recorded  by 
historians.  She  is  the  mother  of  heroes,  of 
sages,  and  of  saints.  She  has  been  the  seat 
of  empire,  and  is  still  the  nursery  of  ge- 
nius , and  still  , in  spite  of  plunderers  , 
the  repository  of  the  nobler  arts.  Her  sce- 
nery rises  far  above  rural  beauty ; it  has 
a claim  to  animation  and  almost  to  genius. 
Every  spot  of  her  surface , every  river , 
every  mountain,  and  every  forest,  yes,  every 
rivulet,  hillock,  and  thicket,  have  been  en- 
nobled by  the  energies  of  the  mind , and 
are  become  monuments  of  intellectual  worth 
and  glory  * . No  country  furnishes  a grea- 
ter number  of  ideas,  or  inspires  so  many 
generous  and  exalting  sentiments.  To  have 
visited  it  at  any  period,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  minor  blessings  of  life , and  is 
one  of  the  means  of  mental  improvement . 


Nullum  sine  nomine  saxum. 


Liv,  ix. 
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But  tills  visit  at  all  times  advantageous,  was 
on  the  present  occasion , of  peculiar  interest 
and  importance. 

Italy  seems  now  to  he  in  the  first  stage 
of  one  of  those  revolutions  that  occasionally 
change  the  destinies  of  nations , and  very 
much  improve,  or  very  much  injure  the  state 
of  society.  Improvement  Italy  can  scarce 
expect;  she  has  enjoyed  a long  series  of 
tranquil  and  almost  glorious  years,  and  at- 
tained a degree  of  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence far  greater  than  at  any  period  of 
her  history , from  the  reigns  of  the  first 
Caesars  down  to  the  present  epoch.  She  is 
now  once  more  fallen  into  subjection,  and 
actually  lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her 
most  ancient  and  most  inveterate  enemies. 
These  enemies  have  at  all  times  been  re- 
markable for  their  treachery  and  their  rapa- 
city, and  these  two  destructive  qualities  they 
have  already  exercised  in  Italy  with  con- 
siderable latitude,  and  will  probably  indulge, 
without  restraint,  when  their  new  domi- 
nation shall  be  consolidated  by  time  and  by 
habit  Though  the  levity  of  the  natio- 


* Gf-ns  rapicndi  avidissima*  Livius  xxxyiii* 
YOL.  IV.  7 
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nal  character^  and  the  history  of  the  Gallic 
tribes,  which  represents  them  as  invading 
almost  every  country,  from  the  Hebrides  to 
the  Caspian,  with  success  always  followed 
by  defeat,  seem  to  militate  against  the 
probable  durability  of  their  empire  beyond 
the  Alps ; yet,  should  it  last  for  any  time, 
its  consequences  would  be  infinitely  more 
pernicious  to  Italy  than  all  the  preceding 
invasions  united.  That  many  of  the  hordes 
of  ancient  barbarians  were  cruel,  I admit, 
and  also  that  they  ravaged  Italy  , some- 
times butchered  and  always  oppressed  her 
unfortunate  inhabitants ; but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  ail  submitted  to  hei^ 
religion,  adopted  her  language,  assumed  her 
habits  and  manners,  and  made  either  Rome 
herself,'  or  some  one  of  the  Italian  cities, 
the  seat  of  their  empire.  Now  a country 
that  retains  all  these  advantages,  though  wast- 
ed by  war  and  depredation,  still  possesses 
the  means  of  restoration,  and  cherishes  in 
Its  bosom  the  very  seeds  of  independence 
and  of  prosperity. 

How  different  are  the  views,  how  oppo- 
site the  conduct,  of  the  modern  invaders! 
Declared  enemies  to  Christianity,  to  the  re- 
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li(;ion  of  Italy,  they  persecute  it  in  all  its 
forms.  Their  own  language  they  wish  to 
make  the  dialect  of  Europe ; their  fashions 
are  to  be  the  standard  of  civilization 5 and 
Paris  is  the  destined  metropolis  of  the  uni- 
verse. Italy  is  to  be  degraded  into  a pro- 
vince 5 her  sons  are  to  be  the  slaves  and 
the  instruments  of  the  Great  Nation  , to 
recruit  its  armies  and  to  labor  for  its 
greatness . With  such  views  they  will  ine- 
vitably drain  Italy  of  its  population ; they 
will  strip  it  of  its  ornaments  and  its  rich- 
es ; they  will  break  its  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently they  will  stifle  its  genius  5 that  is, 
they  will  deprive  it  of  all  its  proud  dis- 
tinctions, of  all  its  glorious  prerogatives,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  state  of  Greece  under  the 
Turks,  that  of  a desolated  province,  the 
seat  of  ignorance  and  of  barbarism,  of 
famine  and  of  pestilence  . Thus  the  golden 
era  of  Leo  will  be  followed , as  the  Au- 
gustan age  was,  by  years  of  darkness  and 
of  disorder;  the  magnificent  remains  of  its 
palaces  and  its  temples  will  strew  the  earth 
in  their  turn,  and  perhaps  excite  the  in- 
terest and  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  future 
travellers  . The  seven  hills  will  again  be 
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covered  with  shattered  masses ; and  the 
unrivalled  Vatican  itself  only  enjoy  the  me- 
lancholy privilege  of  presenting  to  the  asto- 
nished spectator  a more  shapeless  and  a 
more  gigantic  ruin  ! 

But  we  had  now  reached  the  northern 
brow  of  the  mountain;  we  had  passed  the 
boundaries  of  Italy , and  left  the  regions 
of  classic  fame  and  beauty  behind  us.  No- 
thing occurred  to  attract  our  attention,  or  to 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  delay. 
England  rose  before  us  with  all  its  public 
glories,  and  with  all  its  domestic  charms. 
England,  invested  like  Rome  with  empire 
and  with  renown,  because  like  Rome  go- 
verned by  its  senate  and  by  its  people.  Its 
attractions  and  our  eagerness  increased  as 
we  approached  ; and  the  remaining  part  of 
the  journey  was  hurried  over  with  indif- 
ference, because  all  our  thoughts  were  fix- 
ed on  home  and  on  its  endearments  * . 


* Not  only  tost  on  bleak  Germania’s  roads, 
And  panting  breathless  in  her  fumed  abodes  j 
Not  only  through  her  forests  pacing  slow, 
And  climbing  sad  her  mounts  of  driv’n  snow  : 
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All  dreary  wastes,  that  ever  bring  to  mind 
Tile  beauties,  pleasures,  comforts  left  behind. 
But  in  those  climes  where  suns  for  ever  brightj 
O’er  scenes  Elysian  shed  a purer  light ; 

And  partial  nature  with  a liberal  hand 
Scatters  her  graces  round  the  smiling  land. 

On  fair  Parthenope’s  delicious  shore, 

Where  slumb’ring  seas  forget  their  wonted  roar; 
Where  Ocean  daily  sends  his  freshening  breeze, 
To  sweep  the  plain  and  fan  the  drooping  trees  ; 
And  evening  zephyrs  springing  from  each  grove, 
Shed  cooling  dews  and  incense  as  they  rove. — ■ 
And  there,  where  Arno  curled  by  many  a gale, 
Pours  freshness  o’er  Etruria’s  vine-clad  vale  ; 
Where  Vallombrosa’s  ^toves^o^er-archinghigh^ 
Resounding  murmur  through  the  middle  sky — 
Even  there, where  Rome’s  majestic  domes  ascend. 
Pantheons  swell,  and  time-worn  arches  bend  ; 
Where  Tiber  winding  through  his  desert  plains, 
’Midst  modern  palaces  and  ancient  fanes, 
Beholds  with  anguish  half,  and  half  with  pride. 
Here  ruins  strew,  there  temples  grace  his  side; 
( Unhappy  Rome!  though  once  the  glorious  seat 
Where  empire  thron’d  saw  nations  at  his  feet. 
Now  doom’d  once  more  by  cruel  fate  to  fall 
An  helpless  prey  to  treacherous  pilfering  Gaul.) 
Even  in  these  scenes,  which  all  who  see  admire, 
And  bards  and  painters  praise  with  rival  fire; 
Where  memory  wakes  each  yisionary  grace, 
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And  slieds  new  charms  on  nature^s  lovely  face  ; 
Even  in  these  sacred  scenes,  so  fam^d,  so  fair# 
My  partial  heart  still  felt  its  wonted  care  5 
And  melted  still  to  think  how  far  away, 

The  dearer  scenes  of  lovely  Albion  lay. 
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DISSERTATIOiV. 


General  Observations  on  the  Geography 
— Climate  — Scenery  — History  — Lan- 
guage — Literature  — and  Religion  of  Ita- 
ly— and  on  the  Character  of  the  Italians. 

TT HE  following  reflections  are  the  result 
of  the  author’s  observations  and  researches 
while  in  Italy,  and  may,  in  part,  be  con- 
sidered as  a recapitulation  of  the  whole 
work,  and  as  the  summary  of  an  Italian 
tour.  We  will  begin  with  its  geography , 
because  from  its  situation  and  climate,  it 
derives  the  beauty  and  the  fertility  which 
render  it  the  garden  of  Europe,  and  mark 
it  out  as  perhaps  the  most  delicious  region 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  In  geography,  there  are  two  modes 
of  division  to  be  considered ; one  natural, 
the  other  artificial.  The  former  is  gene- 
rally permanent  and  unalterable  ; the  lat- 
ter being  factitious , is  liable  to  change , 
and  seldom  indeed  outlasts  the  cause  that 
produced  it.  The  former,  interests  us  where 
its  lines  are  bold  and  magnificent;  the 
latter,  when  connected  with  great  events 
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and  vvith  the  history  of  celebrated  nations.  ^ 
In  both  these  divisions  Italy  is  peculiarly 
fortunate,  but  transcendently  so  in  the  for- 
mer. The  Aljjs , the  highest  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in  the  ancient  world  , separate  it 
from  the  regions  of  the  north , and  serve 
as  a barrier  against  the  frozen  tempests 
that  blow  from  the  boreal  continents , and 
as  a rampart  against  the  inroads  of  their 
once  savage  inhabitants.  Annibal  justly  calls 
these  mountains,  Maenia  non  Italiae  modo 
sed  etiam  urhis  Ptomanae.  j* 

The  Adriatic  Sea  bathes  it  on  the  east ; 
the  Tyrrhene  on  the  w^est ; and  on  the 
south  the  Ionian  opens  an  easy  communi- 
cation vvith  all  the  southern  countries.  Num- 
berless islands  line  its  shores , and  appear 
as  so  many  outposts  to  protect  it  against 
the  attacks  of  a maritime  enemy ; or  ra- 
ther as  so  many  attendants  to  grace  the 
state  of  the  queen  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Such  are  its  external  borders.  In  the  in- 
terior , the  Apennines  extend  through  its 
whole  length , and  branching  out  into  va- 
rious ramifications , divide  it  into  several 


* Most  of  the  provinces  still  retain  their 
ancient  names,  such  as,  Lalium  (Lazio)  Etruria, 
Umbria,  Sabina,  Campania,  Apulia,  (la  Puglia) 
Calabria,  Samniiim,  elc.  names  blended  with  the 
fictions  of  the  fabulous  ages,  as  with  the  first 
events  recorded  in  ilie  infancy  of  history. 

-[■  Liv.  xxi. 
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provinces  materially  differing  in  their  cli- 
mates and  productions. 

Italy  lies  extended  between  the  thirtjr- 
eighth  and  the  fort}^-sixth  degree  of  nor- 
thern latitude  ; a situation  which  exposes  it 
to  a considerable  degree  of  heat  in  sum- 
mer and  of  cold  in  winter;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seas  and  of  the  mountains 
that  surround  or  intersect  it,  counteracts 
the  effects  of  its  latitude,  and  produces  a 
temperature  that  excludes  all  extremes,  and 
renders  every  season  delightful . However, 
as  the  action  of  these  causes  is  unequal, 
the  climate  of  the  country  at  large  , 
though  every- where  genial  and  temperate, 
varies  considerably , and  more  so  some- 
times than  the  distance  between  the  pla- 
ces so  differing,  might  induce  a person  to 
expect.  Without  entering  into  all,  or  many 
of  these  variations,  the  effects  of  the  bear- 
ings of  the  different  mountains , Italy  may 
be  divided  into  four  regions,  which,  like 
the  sister  naiads  of  Ovid , * though  they 
have  many  features  in  common,  have  also 
each  a characteristic  peculiarity. 

The  first  of  these  regions  is  the  vale  of 
the  Po,  which  extends  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth, 
where  widest,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is 


* Facies  non  omnibus  una 
Nec  diversa  tamen  qualem  decet  esse  sororura. 

Met  am,  lib.  ii. 

7 
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bounded  by  the  ^Ips  and  the  Apennines 
on  the  north,  west,  and  souths  and  on  the 
east,  it  lies  open  to  the  Adriatic.  The  se- 
cond , is  the  tract  enclosed  by  the  Apen- 
nines^ forming  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  ter- 
ritories. The  third,  is  confined  to  the  Cam- 
pania Felix  and  its  immediate  dependen- 
cies , such  as  the  borders  and  the  islands 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  plains  of 
Paestum.  The  last  consists  of  Abruzzo  ^ 
Apulia^  Calabria^  and  the  southern  extre- 
mities of  Italy. 

The  first  of  these  regions  or  climates , 
has  been  represented  by  many,  as  perhaps 
the  most  fertile  and  the  most  delicious  ter- 
ritory in  the  known  world  ; to  it  we  may 
apply  literally  the  encomium  which  Virgil 
seems  to  have  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua, 

Non  liquidi  gregibus  fontes,  non  gramina  desunt, 
Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  node  reponit. 

Georg',  ii. 

It  owes  this  fertility  to  the  many  streams 
that  descend  from  the  bordering  mountains, 
and  furnish  a constant  supply  to  the  ma- 
jestic river  that  intersects  it  ; Plm^ioriim  Rex 
Eridanus , But  while  the  mountains  thus 
Avaler  it  with  fertilizing  nils,  they  also 
send  down  occasional  gales  to  cool  it  in 
summer,  and  blasts  that  sometimes  chill  its 
climate,  and  give  its  winter  some  features 
of  transalpine  severity ; slight  indeed,  as  if 
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merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  that  repository  of  eternal  snow  that 
rises  perpetually  before  them;  but  sufficient 
to  check  the  growth  of  such  plants  as^  like 
the  orange,  and  the  almond , slirink  from 
frost,  or  pine  away  under  its  most  mitigated 
aspect.  The  vine,  though  common  and  in- 
deed luxuriant,  is  supposed  by  many  not 
to  prosper  in  this  climate  , because  the 
wines  are  in  general  thin  and  sour  ; but  this 
defect  must  be  ascribed,  not  solely  to  the 
climate,  which  in  warmth  and  uniformity 
far  excels  that  of  Champagne  or  Burp^uiuly^ 
but  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  To  allow 
the  vine  to  raise  itself  into  the  air,  to 
spread  from  branch  to  branch,  and  to  equal 
its  consort  elms  and  poplars  in  elevation 
and  luxuriancy,  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
delightful  to  the  fancy ; but  not  so  favor- 
able to  the  quality  of  the  wines,  which 
become  richer  and  stronger  when  the 
growth  is  repressed,  and  the  energies  of 
the  plant  are  conlmed  within  a smaller 
compass. 


* The  reader  will  observe,  that  I avoid  th^  name 
frequently  given  to  die  plains  of  the  Po  or  of 
MUun.  Lombardy  is  a barbarous  appellation 
derived  from  one  of  the  fiercest  tribes  tliat  invad- 
ed aiid  \vasted  the  delicious  region  I am  describ- 
ing After  more  than  two  centuries  of  devasta- 
tion and  restless  warfare,  they  were  cxlenninat- 
ed  by  Charlemagne;  and  I do  not  see  why  their 
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The  second  climate  is  protected  from  the 
blasts  of  the  north  by  an  additional  ridge 
of  mountains,  so  that  it  is  less  obnoxious 
to  the  action  of  frost,  and  is  indeed  more 
liable  to  be  incommoded  by  the  heats  of 
summer  than  by  wintry  cold.  Its  produc- 
tions accordingly  improve  in  strength  and 
flavor;  its  wines  are  more  generous,  and 
its  orchards  are  graced  with  oranges.  It  is 
however  exposed  occasionally  to  chill-pierc- 
ing blasts , and  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  frosts  and  the  snows  of  transalpine 
latitudes. 

In  the  third  climate,  that  is,  in  the  de- 
licious plains  of  Campania , so  much  and 
so  deservedly  celebrated  by  travellers,  pain- 
ters, and  poets,  nature  seems  to  pour  out 
all  her  treasures  with  complacency , and 
trusts  without  apprehension  her  tenderest  pro- 
ductions to  gales  ever  genial,  and  to  skies 
almost  always  serene. 

The  plains  of  Apulia,  that  lie  beyond  the 
Apennines , opening  to  the  rising  sun,  w'ith 
the  coasts  of  Ahruzzo  and  Cnlabria,  form 
the  last  and  fourth  division,  differing  from 
that  which  precedes  in  increasing  warmth 
only,  and  in  productions  more  characteristic 


name  should  survive  their  existence,  or  why  a 
barbarous  term  should  displace  a Latin  appel- 
lation. 

Occidit  occiderilque  sinas  cum  nomine. 

Firg- 
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of  a soiitliem  latitude,  such  as  ihe  does 
and  the  majestic  palm  ; objects  which  > 
though  not  coininon,  occur  often  enough  to 
give  a novelty  and  variety  to  the  scenery. 
I have  confined  this  distinction  of  climites 
principally  to  the  plains;  as  the  mountains 
that  limit  them,  vary  according  to  their 
elevation,  and  at  the  same  time  enclose  in 
their  windings,  vallies  which  enjoy  in  the 
south  the  cool  temperature  of  the  Mila- 
nese  ^ and  in  the  north  glow  with  all  the 
sultriness  of  Abruzzo,  Such,  in  a lew  words, 
is  the  geography  of  Italy. 

I must  here  observe,  that  an  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  several  authors , that  the 
climate  of  Italy  has  undergone  a conside- 
rable change  during  the  last  fifteen  centu- 
ries, and  tint  its  winters  are  much  warm- 
er at  present  than  they  were  in  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Romans  . This  opinion  is 
founded  upon  some  passages  in  the  ancients, 
alluding  to  a severity  of  cold  seldom  ex- 
perienced in  latter  ages,  and  sometimes  de- 
scribing winter  scenes  never  now  beheld 
beyond  the  Apennines.  Tiie  supposed  alte- 
ration is  explained  by  the  subsequent  cul- 
tivation of  Germany^  whose  immense  forests 
and  wide  extended  swamps,  the  receptacles 
of  so  many  damp  and  chilling  exhalations , 
have  been  cleared  away,  drained,  and  turn- 
ed into  fertile  fields  and  sunny  meadows, 
that  fill  the  air  with  vegetable  warmth  and 
genial  emanations. 

Cultivation,  without  doubt,  while  it  opens 
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the  thick,  recesses  of  woods , and  carries 
away  stagnating  waters,  not  only  purifies 
the  atniosplieie , and  may  probably  extend 
its  beneficial  influence  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries . Yet  , it  is  much  to  be  doubted , 
whether  the  air  of  Germany^  howsoever  it 
may  have  been  ameliorated,  could  ever  reach 
Italy,  or  have  the  least  influence  on  its 
climate.  Not  to  speak  of  the  distance  that 
separates  the  two  countries,  the  Alps  alone 
form  an  insurmountable  barrier  that  soars 
almost  above  the  region  of  the  wind,  and 
arrests  alike  the  breath  of  the  gale  and  the 
rage  of  the  tempest.  If  the  long  lingering 
winters  of  Germany  do  not  now  retard  the 
progress  of  spring  in  Italy,  and  if  the  deep 
snows  and  the  bitter  frosts  that  chill  the 
mountains  and  defiles  of  Trent,  do  not  ci- 
ther check  the  verdure  or  blast  the  opening 
flowers  in  the  neighboring  plains  of  Verona, 
it  is  not  credible  that  anciently  the  damps, 
which  rose  from  the  ovej'flo wings  of  the  Elbe 
or  the  Oder  , should  have  clouded  the 
Italian  sky;  or  that  the  keen  blasts  that 
sprung  from  the  depths  of  the  llercynlan 
forest  sliould  chill  the  gales  of  Campa- 
nia, or  cover  its  vineyards  with  snow.  The 
Alps  formed  then , as  they  do  now , the 
line  of  separation  wiiich  distinguishes  the 
climates  as  effectually  as  it  divides  tlie  coun- 
tries , and  confines  the  rigors  of  winter 
to  the  northern  side,  while  it  allows  the 
spring  to  clothe  the  southern  with  all  her 
flowers.  The  climate,  we  may  then  fairly 
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} conclude,  remains  the  same  ; or  if  any  par- 

j lial  changes  have  taken  place,  they  are  to 

^ be  attributed  to  earthquakes,  volcanic  eriip- 
j lions,  or  such  like  local  causes,  too  confin- 
) ed  in  their  operations  to  produce  any  ge- 
neral effect. 

The  classical  passages  which  gave  rise  to 
the  contrary  conjecture  may,  I presume,  be 
explained  in  a manner  perfectly  satisfactory 
without  it.  The  first  and  principal  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  pretended  change  of 
climate  is  taken  from  Pliny  the  Younger, 
who,  when  describing  his  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jiber,  admits  that  the  severity  of 
the  winter  was  oftentimes  fatal  to  his  plants; 
but  as  a kind  of  consolation  adds , that 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome  was  not  exempt 
from  a similar  inconvenience . The  reader 
must  observe,  that  the  villa,  of  whicli  Pliny 
speaks,  was  situate  in  a vale  flanked  by 
the  Apennines,  and  open  only  towards  the 
north,  obnoxious  , of  course,  to  the  cold 
blasts  that  sweep  the  bleak  forests  of  Mon- 
te Sojnma  on  one  side,  and  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  Sera  yalle  on  the  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  boreal  tempest  that  blows  unim- 
peded in  its  progress  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  valley.  That,  in  such  a situation, 
plants  should  frequently  suffer  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  formerly  as  well 
as  at  present,  is  not  wonderful.  As  for  the 
effects  of  cold  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome 
they  are  full  as  strong  and  as  frequent  now 
as  in  Pliny’s  time ; and  the  reason  is  plain. 
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Tlie  /hiennines  form  an  iamieiise  theatre  , 
indiidiag  R )me  and  Its  Campaf^na  ^ as  its 
arena.  Of  these  mountains  most  are  cover- 
ed with  snow,  three,  many  six,  and  some 
nine  montos  in  the  year  ^ . Whenever  a 
strong  wind  happens  to  blow  from  any  of 
these  vast  magazin-s  of  ice  it  brings  with 
it  so  many  frozen  particles  as  to  chill  the 
warmest  a»r,  and  to  affect  the  tempeiatnre 
of  spring  though  considerably  advanced,  and. 
sometimes  even  of  summer  itself.  Instances 
of  such  an  alteration  are  by  no  means  un- 
common. The  same  influence  of  mountain 
air  on  the  climate  in  general  enables  us  to 
explain  different  passages  of  Horace  usually 
quoted  on  this  subject.  Mandela^  now  Bar^ 
delay  which  the  poet  characterizes  as,  ru- 
gosus  frigore  pagus,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  Sabine  mountains , and  of  course 
chilled  by  many  a biting  blast;  and  as  for 


* The  weather  was  so  warm  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  when  we  ascended  the  Monta^ 
gna  della  Guardian  near  Bologna^  as  to  render 
the  shade  of  the  portico  extremely  pleasant. 
Near  the  church  , on  the  summit  . of  the 
hill,  we  found  a considerable  quantity  of  deep 
snow,  which  had  till  then  resisted  the  full  force 
of  a vernal  sun.  As  this  hill  forms  the  first  step 
of  the  neighboring  ApennintSy  the  snow  that 
lay  on  its  summit  was  only  the  skirt  of  that 
vast  covering  which  remains  spread  over  the 
higher  ridges  of  those  mountains,  till  dissolved 
by  the  intense  heals  of  Midsummer. 
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i Mount  Soracte  * , the  traveller  may  see  it 
almost  every  winter  Lifting  its  snowy  ritige 
to  the  clouds  : while  , if  he  traverses  the 
I defiles  of  the  Apennines  ^ he  may  behold 
f many  a forest  encumbered  with  its  wintry  loady 
and  discover  here  and  there  a stream  fettered 
\ with  icicles  f. 

The  climate  of  Italy  is  therefore  now, 
as  it  was  anciently,  temperate  though  in- 
clined to  heat.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are 
powerful  even  in  winterj  and  the  summer, 
particularly  when  the  Sirocco  blows  is 
sultry  and  sometimes  oppressive.  The  heat, 
however,  is  never  intollerable,  as  the  air  is 
frequently  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  refreshed  on  the  southern 
coasts  by  a regular  gale  from  the  sea  . 
This  breeze  rises  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  blows  without  interruption  till  four 
in  the  afternoon,  deliciously  tempering  the 
burning  suns  of  Naples,  and  sweeping  be- 
fore it  the  sullen  vapors  that  brood  over 
the  torrid  Campania,  Moreover,  the  wind- 


* One  of  these  sudden  squalls  occurred  dur- 
ing our  visit  to  Horace’s  villa,  and  has  been 
mentioned  among  the  incidents  of  that  excursion. 
Yol.  II.  chap.  vii. 

j Vides  ut  aha  slet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nec  jam  sustineant  onus 
Sylvae,^laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuio. 

Hor*  Carm.  lib.  i.  9. 
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iiigs  and  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  af^ 
ford  as  they  ascend  several  retreats,  whore 
in  the  |,ueatest  heats  of  summer,  and  dur- 
ing the  very  fiercest  glow  of  the  dog-days, 
the  traveller  may  enjoy  the  vernal  coolness 
and  the  mild  temperature  of  England.  Such 
are  the  baths  of  Lucca,  situated  in  a long 
withdrawing  vale  and  shaded  by  groves  of 
chestnuts;  such  is  Vallombrosa,  encircled  by 
the  forests  of  the  Apennine  ; and  such  too 
the  situation  of  Horace's  Sabine  Villa,  con- 
cealed in  one  of  the  woody  dells  of  Mount 
Lucretilis,  with  the  oak  and  the  ilex  waft- 
ing freshness  around  it. 

Though  rain  is  not  frequent  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  yet  occasional 
showers  fall  abundant  enough  to  refresh 
the  air  and  revive  the  face  of  nature.  These 
showers  are  generally  accompanied  by  thunder 
storms,  and  when  untimely,  that  is  before 
or  during  the  harvest,  are  as  mischievous 
in  their  consequences  as  that  which  Virgil 
describes  with  such  appearances  of  appre- 
hension*. As  I have  elsewhere  mentioned 
the  rains  of  Autumn,  and  the  inundations 
of  winter  torrents,  I need  not  enlarge  upon 


* Saepe  ego  cum  flavis  messorem  induceret  arvis 
Agricola,  et  fragili  jam  slringeret  hordea  culmo 
Omr^ia  ventoriim  concurrere  praelia  vidi 
Quae  gravidam  late  segetem  i;^dicibus  imis 

Sublime  expulsam  eruerent 

George  i* 
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' the  same  subject  a,”ain^  but  it  will  be 
: surticient  to  observe,  that  the  periodical 
I rains,  and  the  accidental  showers,  the  local 
effects  of  mountains  and  seas ; and  that 
even  the  clouds  and  storms  of  winter,  are 
only  transient  and  temporary  interruptions 
of  the  general  serenity  that  constitutes  one 
of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  delight- 
ful climate.  The  traveller,  when  after  his 
return  he  finds  himself  wrapped  up  in  the 
impenetrable  gloom  of  a London  fog , or 
sees  the  gay  months  of  May  and  June  cloud- 
ed with  perpetual  vapors,  turns  his  recol- 
lection with  complacency  to  the  pure  azure 
that  canopies  Rome  and  Naples,  and  contem- 
plates in  thought  the  splendid  tints  that  adorn 
the  vernal  skies  of  Italy. 

Largior  hie  campos  aether  el  lumine  vestit 
Pui'pureo. 

SCENERY. 

II.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  an  eye 
accustomed  to  contemplate  prospects  through 
the  medium  of  a vaporous  sky,  than  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  con- 
sequent brightness  of  the  light  and  the  dis- 
tinct appearance  of  remote  objects . A se- 
rene skj  takes  off  much  of  the  horrors  of 
a desert,  and  communicates  a smile  to  barren 
sands  and  shapeless  rocks ; what  then  must 
be  its  effects  upon  the  face  of  a region, 
in  which  nature  seems  to  have  collected 
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all  her  means  of  ornament,  all  her  arts  of 
pleasing,*  plains  fertile  and  exlensive,  vari- 
ed with  gentle  swells  and  bold  elevations; 
mountains  of  every  shape,  outline  and  de- 
gree, at  different  distances  , bnt  always  in 
view,  presenting  here  their  shaggy  decli- 
vities darkened  with  woods , and  there  a 
long  line  of  brown  rugged  precipices  ; now 
liftmg  to  the  skies  a head  of  snow  and 
a purple  summit;  unfolding  as  you  advance, 
and  discovering  in  their  windings  rich  val- 
lies,  populous  villages,  lakes  and  rivers,  con- 
vents and  cities;  these  are  the  materials  of 
picturesque  beauty,  and  these  are  the  con- 
stant and  almost  invariable  features  of  Ita- 
lian scenery.  Hence,  this  celebrated  coun- 
try has  not  only  been  the  resort  and  the  theme 
of  poets,  but  the  school  of  painters,  whe- 
ther natives  or  foreigners;  who  have  found 
in  its  varied  prospects , the  richest  source 
of  every  species  of  beauty.  There,  amid 
the  Sabine  hills,  that  spread  so  many  soft 
charms  around  Tivoli^  Poussin  formed  his 
taste,  and  collected  the  originals  of  the  mild 
rural  scenes  displa}^ed  in  his  most  famous 
landscapes.  Claude  Lorraine  made  the  Alban 
Mount , and  all  the  successive  range  of 
Apennine  that  sweeps  along  the  Roman  and 
the  Neapolitan  coast,  his  favorite  haunt ; and 
there  he  saw  and  copied  the  glowing  shades 
that  embrown  the  woods,  and  the  rich 
tints  that  gleam  along  the  distant  promon- 
tories, and  brighten  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Sahator  Rosa  indulged  his  bolder  genius 
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in  the  mountaiiH  and  the  forests  of  Calabria, 
where  he  fouiid  that  mixture  of  strenqtii 
and  softness,  of  j^race  and  wildness,  and 
that  srrilcin^  combination  of  deep  and  airy 
tinges  that  characterize  his  daring  pencil. 

HISTORY. 

III.  That  a country  , thus  gifted  with  a 
fertile  soil  , a serene  sky  , and  unusual 
beauty  , should  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  its  neighbors,  and  not  unfrequently  allured 
distant  tribes  from  less  favored  settlements  , 
was  natural  ; and  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  nations  of  the  south  and  the  tribes  of 
the  north,  Fhenicians  \ Trojans  and  Greeks, 
Gauls  , Goths  and  VandtiLs  ; and  in  more 
modern  times  , that  Spaniards  , French  and 
Austrians  , have  invaded  , ravaged  , or  sub- 
dued its  several  provinces  in  their  turns  with 
various  success,  and  with  very  different  con- 
sequences. The  Phenicians  established  them- 
selves in  Etruria  : the  Greeks  principally 
occupied  the  southern  provinces:  the  IVo- 
jans  fixed  themselves  in  Latium  , the  heart 
and  the  centre  of  the  country;  and  the  Celtic 
tribes  seized  the  fertile  territories  extending 
aloiig  the  banks  of  the  Po , and  stretching 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Aoennines  The  Phe- 
nicians and  the  Greeks  brought  with  them 
their  arts  and  sciences,  established  flourish- 
ing cities  , and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
future  gloiy  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  barbarians  of  the  north  never  passed 
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Iheir  frozen  barriers  without  bringing  devas- 
tation and  ruin  in  their  train.  If  they  made 
a transient  incursion  , like  a tempest  they 
swept  awa)r  every  thing  within  their  range 
of  havoc  ; if  they  settled  , they  lay  like  a 
swarm  of  lociisU,  a dead  weight  on  the  soil 5 
and  ages  passed  over  their  iron  generations 
before  they  were  softened  into  civilization 
and  humanity.  To  the  Ttojans  was  reserved 
the  nobler  lot  of  establishing  the  Roman 
power  ; of  taming  and  breaking  the  iierce 
spirit  of  the  northern  savages  5 of  carrying 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  southern  colo- 
nists to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  5 of 
uniting  the  strength,  the  genius,  the  powers 
of  Italy  in  one  centre 3 and  of  melting  down 
the  whole  into  one  vast  mass  of  interest 
and  of  empire. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
sovereignty  , Italy  , though  independent  and 
free , was  weak  because  divided  into  petty 
states , and  was  incapable  not  only  of  con- 
quest , but  even  of  long  and  successful 
defence.  During  the  era  of  Roman  glory, 
Italy  united  under  one  head  and  directed 
by  one  principle,  displayed  talents  and  ener- 
gies which  astonished  and  subdued  the  uni- 
verse , and  furnished  the  brightest  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  courage  of  wisdom  and 
success  that  emblazon  the  pages  of  history. 
After  the  fall  of  the  empire  , Italy  was 
again  divided,  and  again  weakened  3 fre- 
quently invaded  with  success,  and  repeat- 
<^dly  insulted  with  impunity  , The 
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tian^'  5 it  is  true  , rose  to  a high  degree 
I of  preeminence  and  consideration  j but  they 
retained  even  in  their  greatness  the  spirit 
of  a petty  republic,  and  alive  to  their 
own , but  indifferent  to  the  general  inte- 
rest, they  too  often  conspired  against  their 
common  country,  and  to  further  their  own 
i projects  , abetted  the  cause  of  its  oppres- 
I sors.  The  sovereign  Pontiffs  alone  seem  to 
have  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  , 
and  like  them  to  have  kept  their  eyes  ever 
fixed  on  one  grand  object  , as  long  as  its 
attainment  seemed  possible:  that  object  w^as, 
the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians  ; and  the 
afmihilation  of  all  foreign  influence  in  Italy. 
They  have  failed , though  more  than  once 
on  the  very  point  of  success  , and  their 
failure,  as  was  foreseen,  has  at  length  left 
Italy  at  the  disposal  of  one  of  the  most 
insulting  and  most  wantonly  mischievous 
nations  that  ever  invaded  its  fair  domains. 

What  may  be  the  duration  , and  Avhat 
the  consequences  of  the  present  dependent 
and  degraded  state  of  that  country  , it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  ; but  should  it  ter- 
minate in  the  union  of  all  its  provinces 
under  one  active  government  seated  in  Rome 
( and  there  is  at  least  a possibility  that  such 
may  be  the  result)  such  an  event  would 
compensate  all  its  past  sufferings,  and  place 
it  once  more  within  the  reach  of  indepen- 
dence , of  empire  , and  of  renown.  The 
power  which  the  present  sovereign  of  Italy 
and  of  France  enjoys,  is  peculiarly  his  own; 
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and  like  that  of  Charlemagne , will  probably 
be  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  his  feeble  suc- 
cessors. Whoever  then  becomes  master  of 
Italy,  if  he  snould  possess  abilities,  will  find 
all  the  materials  of  greatness  ready  for  his 
use;  an  Italian  army,  a rich  territory, 
an  immense  population  , and  a national  cha- 
racter bold  , penetrating  , calm  , and  perse- 
vering ; with  such  means  at  his  command  he 
may  defy  all  foreign  power  and  influence; 
may  stand  up  the  rival  of  France  , and  may 
perhaps  share  with  the  British  monarch,  the 
glory  of  being  the  umpire  and  the  defender 
of  Europe.  No  country  in  reality  is  better 
calculated  to  oppose  the  gigantic  pride  of 
France  than  Italy;  strong  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion , big  with  resources  , magna  parens 
fru^uni  , ma^na  vinnn  , teeming  with 
riches  and  crowded  with  inhabitants,  the  na- 
tural mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  , she 
might  blockade  the  ports  , or  pour  her  le- 
gions on  the  open  coast  of  her  adversary  at 
pleasure  , and  baffle  her  favorite  projects  of 
southern  conquest  , with  ease  and  certainty. 

But  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  Europe, 
hangs  still  uncertain  and  undecided;  nor  is  it 
given  to  human  sagacity  to  divine  the  per- 
manent consequences  that  will  follow  the 
grand  revolutions  which  have  , during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  convulsed  the  political  sys- 
tem. To  turn,  therefore,  from  dubious  con- 
jectures about  futurity  to  observations  on 
the  past  ; Liberty  , which  has  seldom  visited 
any  country  more  than  once , and  many  not 
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at  all,  has  twice  smiled  on  Italy,  and  during 
many  a happy  age  has  covered  her  fertile 
surface  with  republics , bold  , free , and  in- 
dependent. Such  were  the  Sabines  , Latins  , 
T^olsci,  Samnitesy  most  of  the  Etrurian  tribes, 
and  all  the  Greek  colonies  , previous  to 
the  era  of  Roman  preponderance  3 and  such 
the  States  of  Siena,  Pisa,  Florence,  Lucca, 
Genoa  , and  Venice  , that  rose  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  , flourished  in  the  midst 
of  barbarism,  and  transmitted  the  principles 
and  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty  down  to  mo- 
dern times.  Of  these  commonwealths  , some 
were  equal  , and  two  were  superior , in 
power  , policy  and  duration,  to  the  proud- 
est republics  of  Greece  , not  excepting  Ea~ 
cedemon  and  Athens  ; and  like  them  they 
enjoyed  the  envied  privilege  of  producing 
poets  and  historians  to  record  and  to  illus- 
trate their  institutions  and  achievements.  The 
reader , who  peruses  these  records  , will  ap- 
plaud the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  that 
animated  almost  all  the  Italian  republics 
during  the  periods  to  which  I allude  j and 
he  will  admire  the  opulence  and  the  prospe- 
rity that  accompanied  and  rewarded  that 
spirit  , as  well  as  the  genius  and  the  talents 
that  seemed  to  wait  upon  it  , or  to  start  up 
instantaneous  at  its  command. 

While  contemplating  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  the  virtues  and  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  called  into  action  and  perfect- 
ed in  these  latter  as  in  those  more  ancient 
coniinouwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome  , the 

VOL.  IT.  8 
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candid  reader  will  perhaps  feel  himself  dis-» 
posed  to  question  that  grand  axiom  of  politi- 
cians 5 that  monarchy  , when  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a perfectly  wise  and  good  prince  , 
is  the  best  mode  of  government.  If  peace  , 
security  , and  tranquillity,  were  the  sole  or 
even  the  principal  objects  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  present  state  of  existence  , such 
a position  might  be  true  5 and  in  admitting 
its  truth  , man  must  resign  his  dignity  , and 
must  sacrifice  the  powers  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  nature  to  ease  and  to  in- 
dolence. But  the  intention  of  Providence 
seems  to  be  very  different.  He  has  bestowed 
upon  man  great  intellectual  powers  , and 
endowed  him  with  wonderful  energies  of 
soul  , and  his  Will  must  be  , that  these 
powers  and  energies  should  be  put  forth  , 
and  developed  and  matured  by  exertion. 
iNow  , the  more  perfect  the  monarchy  , the 
less  occasion  there  is  for  the  talents  and  the 
exertions  of  subjects.  The  wisdom  of  the 
prince  pervades  every  branch  of  administra- 
tion and  extends  to  every  corner  of  the  em- 
pire ; it  remedies  every  disorder,  and  pro- 
vides for  every  contingency,  the  subject  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy,  and  to  applaud, 
the  vigilance  and  the  foresight  of  his  sove- 
reign . That  a state  so  governed  is  very  de- 
lightful in  description  , and  very  prosperous 
in  reality  , I admit ; but  what  are  its  fruits  , 
and  what  the  result  of  its  prosperity  ? Ease  , 
or  rather  indolence  , pride  , and  luxury.  No 
manly  talents  ripen  . no  rough  hardy  virtues 
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prosper  under  its  influence.  Look  at  the 
Homan  empire  under  Trajan  and  the  Antoniv- 
nes  , the  most  accomplished  princes  that 
have  ever  adorned  a throne  , whose  era  is 
represented  by  Gibbon  as  constituting  the 
happiest  period  of  human  history.  Peace  , 
justice  j and  order  , reigned  , it  is  true  , in 
every  province  , and  the  Capital  received 
every  day  additional  embellishments. 

Mollia  securae  peragebant  oiia  gentes.  O^id. 

But  what  great  men  arose  to  distinguish 
and  to  immortalize  this  age  of  happiness  ? 
The  two  Plinys,  Tacitus , and  Suetonius. 
Look  next  at  the  great  republic  in  the  days 
of  Cicero,  when  jarring  factions  and  clash- 
ing interests  roused  every  passion,  and  awak- 
ened every  energy  : when  every  virtue  and 
every  vi(-e  stood  in  array  and  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  See  what  talents  were  display- 
ed ! what  genius  blazed  ! what  noble  cha- 
racters arose  on  all  sides!  Lucrettus,  Sal- 
lust, Cato,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caesar,  all 
sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  public  fermen- 
tation, and  owe  their  virtues,  their  acquire- 
ments, and  their  fame  to  the  stortny  vi- 
cissitudes of  a popular  government.  Behold 
again  the  glories  of  the  Augustan  age,  all 
a splendid  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  of  li- 
berty. Virgil,  Horace,  and  Titus  Livius,  were 
nursed,  educated,  and  formed  under  the  Re- 
public ; they  speak  its  lofty  language,  and 
breathe  in  every  page  its  generous  and  en- 
nobling sentiments.  Let  us  again  turn  to  the 
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Italian  states.  Naples  has  for  many  ages  ^ 
indeed  almost  ever  since  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar , been  under  the  sway  of  a monarch  ; 
Florence^  for  many  a century,  and  in  rea- 
lity till  the  sixteenth,  was  a republic.  How 
unproductive  in  genius  is  Naples  3 how  exu- 
' berant  Florence ! 

In  pursuing  tliese  observations  1 am  tempt- 
ed to  go  a step  farther,  and  to  infer  from 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  Italian,  as  well 
as  of  the  ancient  Grecian  republics,  that 
’ small  territories  are  better  calculated  for 
happiness  and  for  liberty  than  extensive 
empires.  Almost  all  the  great  towns  in  Ita- 
ly, particularly  on  the  coasts  and  in  the 
northern  provinces,  have  in  their  turns  been 
independent;  and  during  the  era  of  their 
indpeendence,  whatsoever  might  be  the  form 
of  their  internal  government,  have  enjoyed 
an  unusual  share  of  opulence,  consideration, 
and  public  felicity.  Mantua^  f^erona , and 
Vicenza^  owe  all  their  magnificence  to  their 
governors  or  to  their  senate,  during  that 
period ; since  j^heir  subjection  or  annexa- 
tion to  greater  states,  they  have  lost  their 
population  and  riches , and  seem  to  sub- 
sist on  the  scanty  remains  of  their  former 
prosperity. 

Siena  and  Pisa  could  once  count  each 
a hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  though 
their  territories  scarce  extended  ten  miles 
around  their  walls,  yet  their  opulence  ena- 
bled them  to  erect  edifices  that  would  do 
honor  to  the  richest  monarchies.  These  ci- 
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lies  yielded  in  time*  to  the  prevailing  influence 
of  their  rival  Florence  5 and  under  its  Dukes 
they  withered  away  into  secondary  towns; 
while  their  wide  circumference,  stately  streets, 
and  marble  edifices  daily  remind  the  few 
scattered  inhabitants,  of  the  greatness  and 
of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors. 

Lucca  still  retains  its  independence  and 
its  liberty,  and  with  them,  its  population, 
its  opulence,  and  its  fertility.  Parma  and 
Modena  possess  the  latter  advantages  be- 
cause independent,  but  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree comparatively , because  not  free  . Bo- 
logna is  ( I am  afraid  I may  now  say  was  ) 
a most  flourishing  city,  though  annexed  to 
the  papal  territory;  because  though  subject 
to  the  pontiff,  it  is  in  part  governed  by 
its  own  magistrates,  and  enjoys  many  of 
the  benefits  of  actual  independence. 

These  petty  states,  it ‘is  true,  were  agi- 
tated by  factions  at  home,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  warfare  abroad;  but  their  civic 
tempests  and  foreign  hostilities,  like  the 
feuds  and  the  contests  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  produced  more  good  than 
evil.  They  seldom  terminated  in  carnage  or 
in  destruction  ; while  they  never  failed  to 
give  a strong  impulse  to  the  public  mind, 
and  to  call  forth  in  the  collision  every  latent 
spark  of  virtue  and  of  genius.  It  may,  per- 
haps , be  objected , that  such  petty  states 
are  too  much  exposed  to  external  hostility, 
and  are  incapable  of  opposing  a long  and 
an  effectual  resistance  to  a powerful  in- 
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vader ; and  the  fate  of  Italy  itself  may  be 
produced  as  an  instance  of  the  misery  and 
desolation  to  which  a country  is  exposed 
when  divided,  and  subdivided  into  so  many 
little  independent  communities.  It  may  in- 
deed be  difficult  for  such  states  to  preserve 
their  independence  at  a time  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  two  or  three  overgrown  Pow- 
ers dictate  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  when 
great  masses  are  necessary  to  resist  the  im- 
petus of  such  preponderant  agents . But  I 
know  not  whether  a sort  of  federal  union, 
like  that  of  Switzerland  ( for  Switzerland 
lost  her  liberty,  not  because  subdivided  but 
because  enervated  ) or  an  occasional  subjec- 
tion, like  that  of  the  Greeks  to  Agamem- 
non, and  that  of  the  Italian  municipal  towns 
to  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  common 
cause  required  them  to  unite  and  act  as 
one  body  ( wdiile  at  the  other  times  each 
state  enjoyed  its  own  laws  and  was  govern- 
ed by  its  own  magistrates,  under  the  hono- 
rable appellation  of  Socii : ) I know  not  whe- 
ther such  a conditional  and  qualified  submis- 
sion would  not  be  adequate  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  defence,  and  even  of  conquest  in  ge- 
neral, without  subverting  the  independence, 
or  checking  the  prosperity  of  any  state  in 
particular. 

Sic  forlis  Etruria  crevit; 

Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma. 

But  to  conclude,  and  to  sum  up  the  hi- 
story of  Italy  in  one  short  observation ; No 
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counliy  has  ever  been  the  subject  or  the 
ihealre  of  so  many  wars,  has  enjoyed  a 
greater  proportion  or  a longer  dnraLion  of 
I liberty,  has  exhibited  more  forms  of  govern- 

i ment,  and  has  given  birth  to  so  many  and 

I such  powerful  empires  and  republics.  Virgil 
I seems,  therefore,  not  only  to  have  describ- 
ed its  past,  but  explored  its  future  desti- 
nies, when  comprising  in  four  emphatic 
words  its  eventful  annals,  he  represents  it  as, 

Gravidam  imperils,  helloque  frementem. 

I yEneid.  iv.  229. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF 
MODERN  ITALY. 

IV.  That  a country  subject  to  so  many 
vicissitudes,  colonized  by  so  many  different 
tribes,  and  convulsed  by  so  many  destructive 
revolutions,  should  have  not  only  varied  its 
dialects  but  sometimes  totally  changed  its 
idiom,  must  appear  natural  and  almost  ine- 
vitable : we  are  ordy  surprized  when  we 
find  that  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  so 
many  causes,  Italy  has  retained,  for  so  long 
a series  of  ages , so  much  of  one  language, 
and  preserved  amidst  the  influx  of  so 
many  barbarous  nations  uttering  such  dis- 
cordant jargons,  the  full  harmonious  sounds 
of  its  native  Latin.  1 have  elsewhere  made 
some  observations  on  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  language  * , and  I need  only 
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ncld  that  it  remained  long  in  a state  of  in- 
fancy and  imperfection;  that,  in  the  short 
s[)ace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  luin- 
dred  years,  it  passed  rapidly  to  the  highest 
refinement ; and  that  in  the  days  of  Cice- 
ro and  Virgil , it  was  compared  by  the 
partial  Romans,  and  not  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  reason^  for  copiousness,  grace, 
and  majesty,  to  the  most  perfect  of  human 
dialects,  the  language  of  Plato  and  of  De- 
mosthenes. Its  decline  was  as  rapid  as  its 
progress.  The  same  century  may  be  said 
to  iiave  witnessed  its  perfection  and  its  de- 
cay. The  causes  that  produced  this  decay 
continued  to  operate  during  ten  or  even  twelve 
centuries  with  increasing  activity,  during  which 
Latin  was  first  corrupted,  and  then  repo- 
lished and  softened  into  modern  Italian.  When 
this  change  took  place,  by  what  causes  it 
was  effected,  or,  in  other  words  , when  and 
from  what  the  Italian  language  originated,  has 
iieen  a matter  of  much  curious  research 
and  long  discussion  among  the  learned  in 
Italy;  and  where  the  most  eminent  native 
critics  differ , it  would  be  presumption  in 
a foreigner  to  decide.  As  to  the  precise  pe- 
riod when  pure  Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken 
it  would  indeed  be  useless  to  inquire,  be- 
cause impossible  to  discover.  Languages  are* 
improved  and  corrupted , formed  and  lost 
almost  imperceptibly : the  change  in  them , 
as  in  the  works  of  nature  , though  daily 
carried  on,  becomes  observable  only  at  dis- 
tant periods,  while  the  intermediate  grada- 
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tions  are  so  minute  as  to  elude  oLserva- 
tion.  Gibbon^  who  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  enlarge  upon  a point  so  interesting 
in  itself  and  so  intimately  connected  -with 
iiis  subject  as  the  fate  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, has  only  mentioned  in  general  terms 
and  without  any  •allusion  to  the  time,  its 
entire  cessation  as  a living  tongue.  For  want  of 
belter  information  on  this  point , the  fol- 
lowing observations  may,  perhaps,  be  accep- 
table. 

The  Latin  language,  stripped  indeed  of  its 
elegance,  but  still  grammatical  and  genuine, 
survived  the  invasion  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Goths,  and  continued  to  be  spoken  in 
Rome  in  tlm  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. That  it  was  spoken  under  Theodoric 
and  his  successors  appears  evident  from  their 
laws,  regulations,  and  letters  in  Gassiodorus. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  Theodahaius,  then 
king  of  Italy,  speaking  of  the  language  of 
Rome,  says  — « Roma  tradit  eloquiwn  quo 
suavius  nihil  auditur  *,»  After  the  long  and 
destructive  war , which  terminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Goths , we  find  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  delivering  his  instructions  to  his 
flock  in  Latin,  and  in  a style  far  more 
fluent  and  correct  than  Gassiodorus , who 
preceded  hnn  by  more  than  fifty  years.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  instruc- 
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lions  were  not  learned  harangues  , ad  cle- 
rum  ^ but  familiar  discourses  addressed  to 
the  people  on  Sundays,  and  consequently 
m the  language  best  understood  by  those 
lo  whom  they  were  directed.  I am  aware, 
that  Fornerius  asserts  in  a note  on  the  epis- 
tle of  Theodahatus , which  1 have  quoted 
above,  that  he  himself  had  seen  a deed 
drawn  up  at  Ravenna  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  the  language  of  modern  Italians ; eo 
ser/none  quo  vul^us  Italiae  nunc  ulitur\  but 
whatever  may  be  the  genuineness  of  such 
an  instrument  or  deed,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  expression  of  the  king  which  I have 
cited,  that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
language  of  Rome  at  that  era. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  restoration  of  the  western  empire,  Rome, 
though  perpetually  threatened , was  never 
taken  by  the  Lombards,  nor  by  any  other 
barbarians,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  that 
any  very  extraordinary  influx  of  strangers 
flowed  into  it  during  that  iiitervaL  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  excepting  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  barbarism  in  a dark  and  dis- 
tracted age,  the  language  remained  unal- 
tered 5 especially  as  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate documents  tliat  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  the  intervening  period  are  all 
drawn  up  in  regular  grammatical  Latin.  We 
may  , I believe,  on  the  same  or  similar 
reasons,  ground  an  inference,  that  the  same 
language  though  more  corrupted  still  coa- 
tlaued  in  use  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
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even  eleventh  centuries . In  fact , all  the 
sermons  5 letters,  documents,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  this  era  are  all  Latin  , more  or 
less  corrupt,  according  to  the  profession  and  - 
the  information  of  the  writer. 

But,  while  I represent  Latin  as  the  lan- 
j guage  of  the  higher  and  better  informed 

I part  of  the  community , so  late  as  the  ele- 
I ventli  century,  I do  not  mean  to  assert 

I that  the  lower  classes,  particularly  in  the 
j country,  spoke  a dialect  so  regular  and  cor- 
t rect ; and  I am  aware  tliat  at  a much 
; earlier  period  the  pure  and  grammatical  lan- 
I guage  of  the  classics  was  not  even  under- 

j stood  by  the  common  people , at  least  in 

I the  ti'ansalpine  provinces.  In  the  third  coun- 
! cil  of  Tours,  Anno  8i3,  the  clergy  are 
required  to  explain  or  to  translate  their 
sermons  into  i\usticam  Komanam  linguam^^ 
and  in  Fontanini  we  find'  the  form  of  a 
solemn  engagement  between  Charles  the  Bald 
king  of  France,  and  Lewis  of  Germany, 
in  the  year  842,  in  that  language,  or  ra- 
ther jargon  very  different  indeed  from  Latin; 
but  we  can  only  infer  from  hence , that 
beyond  the  Alps  the  pr<>gress  of  barbarism 
was  far  more  rapid  than  in  Italy.  So  lale 
indeed  as  the  twelfth  centtuy , we  find  a 
(hdabrian  hermit  traversing  the  country,  and 
crying  out  as  he  went  along  — Benedlttu  , 
sanclijicatit^  Laadatu,  lu  Patre^  lu  Fillu,  lit 
Sjyiritu  Snnctii^  terminations  still  retained  An 
the  Sicilian  and  Wailachian  dialects,  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  vulgar  tongue , and 
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though  corrupted  still  very  iutelligible  to  a 
Pioiuau  ; at  all  events , this  language  and 
even  modern  Italian  was  long  honored  with 
the  appellation  of  Lingua  Romaria  and 
Latina, 

From  these  observations,  I think  we  may 
at  least  conclude,  that  no  new  language 
was  introduced  into  Italy  by  any  of  the 
invading  tribes.  Odoacer  and  the  Hei  uli  were 
masters  of  Italy  during  the  space  of  seventeen 
years  only,  a time  too  short  to  influence 
the  language  of  a whole  country  . Tjieo* 
doric  and  his  Goths  probably  spoke  Latin . 
They  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the 
empire,  and  many,  perhaps  most  of  them , 
had  been  nursed  and  educated  in  its  schools 


* Odoacer  made  himself  master  of  Rome  and 
of  Italy  in  the  year  4;^,  and  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Theodoric  king  of  tlie  Goths,  in  49^* 
The  Goths  were  , in  their  turn,  expelled  in  55>3. 
The  Lombards  under  Alboin  invaded  Italy,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces in  the  year  669,  and  their  kingdom  was 
destroyed  in  the  year  774*  The  Saracens  visited 
it,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  820,  and  the 
Normans  in  ioi6.  A considerable  number  of  Van- 
dals were  introduced  by  Belisarius  into  Italy, 
after  the  conquest  of  Africa,  as  was  a whole 
colony  of  Bulgarians  at  a later  period,  to  culti- 
vate its  provinces  depopulated  by  war.  Of  these 
latter  colonies  it  was  observed  by  contetnporary 
writers,  that  they  soon  equalled  the  native  Iia- 
bans  in  the  purity  and  the  correctness  of  their 
language . 
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and  rei>ions.  Besides,  they  were  collecled  ii> 
an  army,  and  not  numerous  enougli  to  pro- 
duce such  a revolution  as  a change  of 
language  over  a country  so  extensive;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  their  veneration 
for  the  Roman  name  was  such,  that,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  barbarism,  they  en- 
deavored to  adopt  the  language,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  dress  of  a people  so  far  su- 
perior to  the^n.  Moreover,  their  reign  did 
not  exceed  th(\  narrow  limits  of  sixty  years; 
after  which,  during  the  course  of  a long 
and  bloody  war,  they  were  almost  exter- 
minated by  Belisarius,  and  by  Narses.  The 
Lombards  entered  Italy  soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsions of  the  Goths,  and  remained  there 
for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  ; but 
their  influence  was  confined  principally  to 
the  northern  provinces,  and  consequently 
neither  extended  to  Rome,  nor  to  the  great- 
er part  of  the  south:  and  they  also,  like 
the  Goths,  seem,  as  appears  from  their  laws, 
to  have  adopted  the  language  of  Italy,  and 
whatever  share  they  might  have  had  in  cor- 
rupting it,  most  undoubtedly  they  did  not 
attempt  to  substitute  any  other  in  its  place. 
The  transient  visit  of  the  French  and  German 
Caesars,  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Sa- 
racens, and  the  settlement  of  some  bands 
of  Norman  adventurers,  were  inadequate  to 
produce  the  effect  in  question;  nor  can  we 
possibly  attribute  a change  so  slow  and  so 
extensive  as  the  suppression  or  formation 
of  a language,  to  causes  so  confined  in 
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their  continuance  and  operation . To  these 
observations,  we  may  add  one  more  of  great 
importance  on  the  subject,  which  is,  tliat 
tliere  is  not  the  least  resemblance  between 
the  languages  of  Italy  and  the  dialects  of 
the  various  tribes  which  I have  mentioned, 
as  far  as  these  dialects  are  known  to  us. 
Tlie  former  is  peculiarly  soft  and  harmo- 
nious , all  the  latter  are  rough  an.I  discor- 
dant ; and  consequently  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  Italian  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  bar- 
jiarians  5 and  farther,  that  its  introduction 
was  gradual,  and  the  operation,  not  of  one, 
blit  of  many  succeeding  ages. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked,  whence  does 
the  Italian  derive  its  origin?  May  it  not 
take  its  origin  from  the  corruption  of  the 
Latin  language,  the  causes  of  which  began 
to  operate  so  early  as  the  era  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  continued  till  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  modern  dialect  first  assumed  a 
regular  and  grammatical  form?  The  causes, 
were  first , the  great  influx  of  provincials  into 
Rome.  Caesar,  to  strengthen  his  party,  brought 
several  noble  Gauls,  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortunes,  into  Italy,  raised 
them  to  various  dignities,  and  perhaps  in- 
troduced some  of  them  into'  the  senate  itself, 
then  thinned  by  the  civil  war  and  its  con- 
aequences  ^ . This  evil  increased  after  the 


* The  concourse  of  strangers  was  so  great 
about  this  period,  that  Caesar,  to  enable  them 
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I extinction  of  the  Julian  line,  when  the  go- 
I veriiors,  and  oftentimes  the  natives  of  dis- 
tant provinces  educated  in  tlie  midst  of 
soldiers,  and  unacquainled  with  the  refine- 
ments of  the  capital,  were  promoted  to 
Ibe  first  stations,  and  not  unfrequently  raised 
! to  the  imperial  dignity  itself.  It  reached  a 
most  alaiming  pitch  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian ,•  and  continued  from  that  period  to 
the  downfal  of  the  western  empire,  filling 
all  the  offices  of  state,  crowding  the  le- 
gions, and  degrading  the  throne  itself,  by 
the  introduction  and  the  usurpation  of  bar- 
barians. The  influence  of  these  intruders  upon 
the  Roman  idiom , may  be  traced  through 
Lucan,  Seneca,  and  Martial,  to  Aminiaiius 
Marcellinus  and  Salvian. 

Secondly,  the  introduction  of  colloquial 
and  oftentimes  rustic  pronunciation  into  the 
style  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  into 
regular  composition , or  writing.  The  sup- 
pression of  final  letters,  such  as  s  *  * and  m, 


to  share  the  public  amusements  with  which  lie 
entertained  the  Roman  people,  had  plays  acted 
in  a/l  languages. — Suet.  f>iv.  Jul.  Cues.  3q. 

Gonfluxernnt  enim,  saj^s  Cicero  about  the 
same  time.,  multi  inquinate  loquentes  ex  diversis 
locis  — T)e  CLar.  Orat. 

* Quin  etiam  quod  jam  subruslicum,  videlur, 
olim  auteni  politius  , eorum  verborurn,  quorum 
eadem  eranl  postremae  duae  , quae  sunt  in 
optumus^  postremam  litteram  detralicbant,  nisi 
Yocalis  insequebatur.  Ita  non  erat  offensio  in  ver- 
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was,  we  know,  common  in  ordinary  con- 
versation and  in  light  compositions,  and  was 
probably,  on  account  of  the  length  and 


sibus,  quam  nunc  fugiunt  poetae  novi.  Ita  enim 
loqucbaritur  : 

Qui  est  ornnibu  prlnceps.  Non  omnibus  prin-- 

ceps>  Et. 

T^ita  ilia  dignu  locoque.  Non  dignus, 

Cicero  had  observed  a little  before,  that  the 
use,  of  the  aspirate  was  much  less  common  an- 
ciently than  it  was  in  his  time,  and  that  the  early 
Piomans  were  accustomed  to  pronounce  Getegos, 
triumpos,  Cartaginern,  etc.  that  is,  as  the  modern 
Italians  (Orator  4^}.  The  more  frequent  use  of 
the  aspirate  was  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
pronunciation,  which  began  to  influence  Roman 
elocution  about  that  period.  — Cic.  de  Claris 
Orat. 

The  observations  of  Quintilian  upon  the  S and 
the  M are  curious: 

Caeterum  consonantes  quoque,  eaeque  prae- 
cipuae  quae  sunt  asperiores  in  commissura  verbo- 

rum  rixantur quae  fuit  causa  et 

Servio  subtrahendae,  S,  literae  quoties  ultima 
esset  aliaque  consonanle  susciperetur.  Quodrepre- 
hendit  Lauranius,  Messala  defendit.  Nam  neque 
Lucilium  putant  uti  eadem  ultima  cum  dicit  Ne- 
Ttnii  fuit  et  dignu  loco  ; quinetiam  Cicero  in 
Oratore  plures  antiquorum  tradit  sic  locntos  inde 
BelUgerare^  po^  meridiem.  Et  ilia  Censorii  Ca- 
tonis  Die^  hanc\  aeque’,  M,  litera  in  E mollita. 
Quae  in  vetenbus  libris  reperia  mutare  iraperiti 
Solent  et  dum  librariorurn  inscientiam  insectari 
volunt,  suam  coufiientur, — QuintiL  lib,  ix. 
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solemnity  of  the  full  sound,  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  provinces  and  in  the  coun- 
try. In  the  latter  class , the  custom  of 
uniting  a word  terminating  in  a vowel,  with 
the  following  word  beginning  with  one , as 
well  as  an  indistinct  pronunciation  of  vow- 
els and  consonants  of  similar  sounds,  was 
noticed  by  Cicero.  These  elisions  were  very 
ancient,  and  probably  remained  among  the 
peasantry  when  given  up  by  the  more  polish- 
ed inhabitans  of  the  Capital.  In  fact,  from 
the  inscription  on  the  rostral  pillar , and 
the  epitaph  of  the  Scipios , we  find  that 
the  7u  and  s were  anciently  suppressed,  even 
in  writing;  that  the  h and  the  the  e and 
the  iy  were  used  indiscriminately,  and  that 
the  o was  generally  employed  instead  of  u. 
In  an  illiterate  age,  when  few  know  how  to 
read  or  write,  and  such  were  the  ages  that 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  lower  class  generally  be- 
comes that  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
at  length  acquires  authority  by  time  and  pre- 
scription. 

Another  cause,  similar  and  concomitant, 
was  the  ignorance  of  orthography.  The 
dreadful  and  destructive  wars  that  preced- 
ed and  followed  that  disastrous  event,  sus- 
pended all  literary  pursuits  , dissolved  all 
schools  and  seminaries , and  deprived  for 
ages  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  of  almost  all 
means  of  instruction.  Books  were  rare,  and 
readers  still  rarer ; pronunciation  was  aban- 
doned to  the  regulation  of  the  ear  only,  and 
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the  ear  was  nn^uided  b}''  knowledge,  and 
depraved  by  barbarous  dissonance.  We  may 
easily  guess  how  a language  must  be  dis- 
figured when  thus  given  up  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  ignorance,  when  w^e  observe 
how  our  own  servants  and  peasants  spell 
the  commonest  words  of  their  native  tongue, 
even  though  in  their  infancy  they  may  have 
learned  at  least  the  elements  of  reading  and 
spelling  ^ . I 

Among  these  causes  we  may  perhaps  • 
number  the  false  refinements  of  the  Ita-  •; 
lians  themselves  ; and  it  is  highly  probable, 
as  the  learned  Maffei  conjectures,  that  the 
unparalleled  effeminacy  of  the  Romans  during 
the  second , third , and  fourth  centuries , 
might  have  extended  itself  even  to  their 
language , multiplied  its  smoother  sounds, 
retrenched  some  of  its  rougher  combinations. 


* To  the  ignorance  of  orthography  we  may 
attribute  half  the  corruption  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage : hence  the  degradation  of  (he  Gapilolium 
into  CampidogLio^  the  Portico  of  Cains  Lucius 
(Caii  et  Lucii ) into  GalLuccio\  hence  the  Busta 
Gallorum  became  Porto  Gallo ^ the  Cloaca  , 
Chiavica^  Video,  Veggo^  Hodie,  0^g-t,elc.etc.  etc. 

The  most  material  change  took  place  not  in 
the  sound  but  in  the  sense  of  the  words,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been 
effected.  Thus,  laxare  to  loosen,  unbind,  has 
become  lasciare  to  let  go,  to  let  in  general  ; 
cavare  to  hollow,  now  to  take,  to  draw.  Morhi-- 
diis^  sickly,  morbid,  morbidoy  soft,  etc. 
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j|  and  turned  many  of  its  manly  and  majes-- 
i'  tic  closes  by  consonants  into  the  easier  flow 
I of  vowel  terminations.  No  circumstance  re- 
il  lative  to  the  Italian  language  is  so  singular 
''  and  so  unaccountable  as  its  softness.  The 
influence  of  the  peasantry  of  the  countr}"^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
must  have  tended,  it  would  seem,  to  un- 
I tune  the  language,  and  to  fill  it  with  jar- 
ring and  discordant  sounds  ; yet  the  very 
reverse  has  happened,  and  the  alteration  has 
fcl  been  conducted  as  if  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  academy  employed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  rendering  the  utterance 
distinct  and  easy,  as  well  as  soft  and  mu- 
sical. Thus  the  termination  of  niy  so  often 
recurring  in  Latin , was  supposed  to  have 
a bellowing  sound,  and  indeed  Cicero  calls 
I it  mugientem  litteram\  the  s again  was  heard 
I to  hiss  too  often  at  the  end  of  words ; 

I as  t closing  the  third  person  was  considered 
j as  too  short  and  smart  for  a concluding  letter; 
j they  were  ail  three  suppresed.  Ciy  pl^  tr^ 
have  somewhat  indistinct  as  well  as  harsh 
in  the  utterance  ; the  first  was  changed 
before  a vowel  into  chi ; the  second  into 
pi;  tlie  t Avas  separated  from  the  r,  and 
a vowel  inserted  to  give  the  organ  time  to 
unfold  itself,  and  to  prepare  for  the  forci- 
ble uttei-ance  of  the  latter  letter.  Thus  Cla~ 
vis , placere , trahere , were  softened  into 
chiave,  piacere,  tirare.  For  similar  reasons, 
7u,  c,  p,  when  followed  by  w^ere  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  somnus^  actus  ^ assumpins  ^ 
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iiietamorphosed  into  sonno , atto  ^ assunto  5 
ill  short,  not  to  multiply  examples,  which 
the  reader’s  observation  may  furnish  in 
abundance,  the  ablative  case  was  adopted  as 
the  most  harmonious,  and  the  first  conjuga- 
tion as  the  most  sonorous . The  only  defect 
of  this  nature  in  the  Italian,  and  it  may  be  ap^ 
parent  only,  is  tiie  frequent  return  of  the 
syllables  ce  and  cf,  which  convey  a sort 
of  chirping  sound,  not  pleasing  I think  when  , 
too  often  repeated. 

As  for  the  want  of  energy  in  that  lan- 
guage, it  is  a reproach  which  he  may  make 
who  has  never  read  Dante  ^ Ariosto,  or 
Tasso ; he  who  has  perused  them,  knows 
that  in  energy  both  of  langiiage  and  senti- 
ment, they  yield  only  to  their  illustrious 
masters,  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  will  ac- 
knowledge with  a satyrist  of  taste  and  spirit, 
that  they  strengthen  and  harmonize  both  the 
ear  and  the  intellect  * . 

In  fine,  though  the  invading  tribes  did 
not  introduce  a new  language  into  Italy,  yet 
they  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  some 
share  in  corrupting  and  disfiguring  the  old, 
perverting  the  sense  of  words,  inverting  the  I 
order  of  sentences , and  thus  infecting  the 
whole  language  with  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
own  dialects  -j-.  Hence  , though  the  great 


Pursuits  of  Literature, 
j-  This  corruption  Vida  exaggerates  and  dc-* 
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body  of  Italian  remain  Latin , yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  some  foreign  accretions  5 
and  even  point  6ut  the  languages  from  which 
they  have  been  taken  ; and  though  singular^ 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  Greek,  the  Scla- 
vonian,  and  the  Arabic  tongues  have  fuinis li- 
ed many,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  of  these 
tralatitious  terms. 

The  first  remained  the  language  of  Apulia^ 
Calabria^  and  other  southern  districts  of  Ita- 
ly, which  continued  united  to  the  Greek 
Empire  many  ages  after  the  flili  of  the  Wes- 
tern . The  second  was  brought  into  Italy 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  by 
a colony  of  Bulgarians,  established  in  the 
southern  provinces  by  the  Greek  Emperors : 
and  the  last  by  the  Saracens,  who  establish- 
ed themselves  in  Sicily^  and  in  some  mari- 


plores  as  a change  of  language  imposed  by  the 
victorious  barbarians  on  the  subjugated^Italians. 

Pierides  donee  Romam,  et  Tiberina  fluenla 
Deseruere,  Italis  expulsae  protinus  oris. 

Tanti  caussa  mali,  Latio  geos  aspera  aperlo 
Saepius  irrumpens.  Sunt  jussi  verterc  morern 
Ausonidae  vjcti,  victoris  vocibus  usi. 

Cessit  amor  Musarum,  clc. 

This  change  of  language  however  is  confined 
to  about  a thousand  words,  which  are  derived 
cither  from  barbarous  dialects,  or  from  unknown 
sources.  Muratori  has  collected  them  in  his 
Thirty-third  Dissertation.  The  rest  of  the  lan- 
guage is  Latin. 
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time  towns  in  Calabria,  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  The  Lombards  probably 
left  some,  though , I believe,  few  traces  of 
their  uncouth  jargon  behind  them  ; and  the 
same  may  be  supposed  of  the  Vandals,  whom 
Belisariiis  transported  from  Africa , and  es- 
tablished as  colonists  in  some  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces  , to  repair  the  dreadful  ha- 
voc made  in  their  population  by  the  Go- 
thic war. 

These  causes  were  doubtless  more  than 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  even  though  we  should  reject  the 
conjecture  of  Maffei,  who  supposes,  that  the 
Italian  retains  much  of  the  ancient  dialects 
of  the  different  provinces,  which  dialects 
yielded  to  Latin  in  the  great  towns  dur- 
ing the  dominion  of  Rome,  but  always  re- 
mained in  vigor  in  the  villages  and  pea- 
santry. Yet  this  opinion,  in  itself  probable, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  since  it  is  sup- 
ported by  such  authority  as  that  of  the 
learned  Marquis,  is  strengthened , and  I miglit 
say  almost  established , by  the  information 
and  the  acuteness  of  Lanzi. 

But  whatever  foreign  words  or  barbarous 
terms  might  have  forced  their  way  into 
the  language  of  Italy,  they  have  resigned 
their  native  roughness  as  they  passed  the 
Alps  or  the  sea,  dropped  their  supernu- 
merary consonants,  or  changed  them  into 
vowels;  and  instead  of  a nasal  or  guttural 
close,  they  have  assumed  the  fulness  and 
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the  majesty  of  Roman  termination . Such 
words  therefore  may,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  embellishments  than  as 
deformities , and  unquestionably  add  much 
to  the  copiousness,  without  diminishing  the 
harmony  of  the  language . In  this  latter 
respect,  indeed,  the  Italian  stands  unrivalled. 
Sweetness  is  its  characteristic  feature:  all 

modern  dialects  admit  its  superior  charms, 
and  the  genius  of  music  has  chosen  it  for  the 
vehicle  of  his  most  melodious  accents.  That 
this  advantage  is  derived  from  the  mother 
tongue  principally,  is  apparent,  as  all  the 
sounds  of  the  modern  language  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient;  but  some  attempts  seem 
to  have  been  made,  by  retrenching  the  numb- 
er of  consonants  and  multiplying  that  of  v5vv- 
els;  by  suppressing  aspirations  and  separat- 
ing mutes ; in  short,  by  multiplying  the  open- 
er sounds,  and  generalizing  the  more  sono- 
rous cases,  tenses,  and  conjugations,  to  im- 
prove the  smoothness  of  Latin,  and  to  increase, 
if  possible,  its  harmonious  powers  . How 
far  these  attempts  have  succeeded  is  very 
questionable ; especially  as  they  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  introduction,  or  rather, 
the  extension,  of  articles  and  of  auxiliary 
verbs , that  dead  weight  imposed  by  barba- 
rism on  all  modern  languages,  and  invented, 
it  would  seem , for  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  encum- 
bering the  flow  of  a sentence.  In  tliis  respect 
particularly,  and  almost  exclusively,  the  mo- 
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clern  dialect  of  Italy  betrays  marks  of  slavery 
and  of  degradation. 

Barbaricos  testalus  voce  tumultus. 

Milton  Epist,  ad  Patrem 

The  Italian  is,  however,  freer  from  these  bur- 
thens than  any  other  modern  language  5 but 
this  partial  exemption,  which  it  OAves  to  a near- 
er resemblance  to  its  original  Latin,  while  it 
proves  its  superiority  on  one  side,  only  shows 
its  inferiority  011  the  other.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  Roman  pronunciation,  the 
only  one  which  gives  the  Italian  all  the  graces 
and  all  the  sweetness  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible , is  evidently  the  echo  of  the  ancient 
language  transmitted  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration , and  never  entirely  lost  in  that 
immortal  Capital  . Let  not  the  daughter 
therefore 

Sdegnosa  forse  del  secondo  onore, 

dispute  the  honors  of  the  Parent,  but  content 
herself  with  being  acknowledged  as  the  first 
and  the  fairest  of  her  offspring  * . 

I will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  resemblance  , 
which  have  been  observed  between  the  1110- 
dein  and  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  same  time  indicate  several  words  bor- 


* ((  Figlia  bens'i  della  Latina,  ma  non  men 
Bella  e nobile  della  Madre;-  says  3Iiiratori  with 
pardonable  pariialiiy. — Dissert*  xxxiii. 
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rowed  bj  the  former  from  the  latter.  These 
I shall  extract  principally  from  Lanzi,  I will 
then  follow  the  Latin  in  its  decline,  as  I for- 
merly traced  it  in  its  advancement , and  by 
presenting  the  reader  with  specimens  of 
the  laHnity  of  each  century , enable  him 
to  mark  its  approximation  to  the  modern 
laui>iiage.  ^ 

The  dilferences  between  the  fearly  and  lat- 
er Latins,  and  between  them  and  the  modern 
Italians,  may  be  classed  under  four  heads-— 
I.  Detracdo — II.  Adjectio — III.  Immuta- 
do  — IV.  Transmutado , 

The  Etrurians  , like  the  Dorians  , often  re- 
trenched syllables  , as  tTw  for  cTwjaa,  x'*f«  for 
x^f/voe?  and  so  the  modem  Italian  pro  for 
prodo^  etc.  and  in  Dante,  ca  for  casa. 

Retrenching  the  last  syllable,  was  common 
from  Nufua  to  Ennius,  pa  for  parte,  po  for 
populo and  in  the  latter,  cael  for  caelum, 
debit  homo  for  debitis  , in  Lucretius  famul 
for  famulus : a practice  very  common  in  Ita- 
lian, especially  in  poetry, 

Che  non  han  tempo  di  pur  tor  gli  scmli. 

Aiiosto. 

han  for  hanno  , pur  for  pure,  tor  for  torre 
( togliere  ) . 


* The  reader  will  recoiled,  that  the  limits 
of  the  present  work  oblige  me  to  confine  myself 
I to  a few  general  observations  , and  to  give  him 
1 rather  an  imperfect  sketch,  than  a full  view,  of 
I this  very  extensive  and  interesting  subject. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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The  letters  N and  R were  often  omitted  , 
as  Cosol  rusus  for  Consul  rursus.  M at  the 
beginning,  as  Ecastor  for  Mecastor],  etc.  and 
oftener  at  the  end,  as  Regem  Antioco  ^ and 
Samnio  cepet.  S was  generally  omitted  at  the 
end  of  words,  as  famV  causa, 

Cato  the  censor  entirely  omitted  the  IV4, 
according  to  Quintilian. 

Vowels,  in  long  syllables,  were  doubled, 
as  Feelix, 

In  some  of  the  ancient  Italian  dialects,  and 
even  in  Latin , as  in  the  modern  language , 
vowels  were  sometimes  inserted  between  two 
consonants,  merely  to  prevent  harsh  sounds  5 
thus  AEP02EO  for  APOSEO^  etc.  principes,  an- 
c/pes,  for  princeps,  anceps,  materi  for  matr  'v. 
tirare  in  Italian  for  tr alter e. 

E and  O were  often  added  at  the  end,  as 
illico  , face  dice , for  illic  , fac  , die  ; like 
the  modern  , ainano  , face  , dice. 

Syllables  added  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  words,  not  uncommon  ancient- 
ly ; danunt  for  dant  is  a remarkable  instance: 
in  Italian  Chiavica  for  Cloaca. 

The  custom  of  the  modern  Italians  of  ending 
syllables  and  words  with  vow’els,  is  derived 
from  their  ancestors,  the  Latins,  the  Umbri , 
and  the  Etrurians,  as  well  as  the  Oscans  , 
as  arferture  for  adfertur^  hoco  for  hoc.  etc. 

Letters  were  frequently  transposed  to  faci- 
litate utterance  by  the  Dorians  and  their  Ita- 
lian colonies  anciently , as  KAPNEIOX  for 
KPANEIOX  a name  of  Apollo  ^ as  by  tlie  mo- 
dern Italians. 
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C , among  the  ancient  Latins  ^ often  used 
for  g,  as  acnu  for  agnus^diud  for  q as  cotidie  ^ 
as  also  for  x as  fac'it  for  faxit  , sometimes 
with  .9  as  vocs.  etc.  for  vox  , etc. 

Syllables  displaced  , as  precula  , pergula  , 
Tharsomeno , Thrasomeno  ; and  in  deriva- 
tives, as  from  Msftpw  forma  ^ TepnK  tener:  all 
in  use  in  Italian. 

F,  V,  and  B,  and  sometimes  S and  N, 
were  used  merely  to  mark  the  aspiration  , 
as  Verdeuniy  llordeum  ^ Uelia , f^eUa,  Ened^ 
Kened  , Fruges  , Bruges. 

Consonants,  of  sounds  not  very  dissimilar, 
were  often  used  indiscriminately  or  confus- 
edly, as  B P and;  F:  M and  N:  D and  T. 
Bellinn  ^ Duellum;  Purrhus , Burrhus;  Ca- 
pidoUum^  Capitolium  j from  whence  perhaps 
the  modern  Campidoglio  , etc. 

E was  a prevalent  letter , and  often  sub- 
stituted for  I , as  in  Italian.  O also  often 
substituted  for  E and  U,  as  Vostri  ^ colpa  , 
etc.  as  again  in  Italian. 

Aspirations  were  marks  of  rusticity  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Rome  ; but  became  common 
at  a later  period. 

Diphthongs  were  used  in  genitives,  datives, 
ablatives,  for  simple  vowels. 

The  Etrurians  and  ancient  Latins,  like  the 
modern  Italians  , often  wrote  o for  au  , as 
plostrum  for  plaustro.,  as  also  dede  for  dedit, 
Orcule  for  Urguleius. 

Sapsa  for  seipsa  ; on  at  the  end  of  verbs  in- 
stead of  unt,  as  convener on^  whence  the  Italian 
amarojij  sentiron^  etc.  cavneas  for  cave  ne  eas. 
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Tlie  Italian  sound  of  z ^ like  ts  , is  very 
ancient  ^ as  appears  from  a medal  of  Trez- 
aene  , on  which , for  Zsi/f , is  XAsc/?. 

Ct  was  generally  changed  by  the  ancient 
as  by  the  modern  Italians  into  tt  , as  Coc- 
tius  into  Cottius  , pactum  into  pattum  , fac- 
tum ^ into  fat  turn  y etc.  5 in  Italian,  Cottio  y 
patto  y fatto  y etc. 

Great  confusion  also  prevailed  in  the  an- 
cient punctuation  : sometimes  neither  senten- 
ces nor  words  were  separated  5 at  other  times 
syllables  , and  even  letters. 

WORDS. 

Sifsum  (for  sursum)  ancient  Latin,  (hence 
the  Italian  suso  ) , found  in  an  inscription  of 
the  year  of  Rome  686. 

Cusi  for  sicut  , hence  the  Italian  cosi. 

Beheheris  and  Tech er is  for  Tiberis. 

Among  such  words  we  may  rank  f^itello  , 
Toro  , Capra  , Porco  y which  occur  in  the 
Eugubian  tables  , and  were  common  in  Italy 
before  the  formation  and  the  general  adop- 
tion of  Latin. 

Casino  is  derived  from  the  Sabine  Cascinum. 

The  Italian  come  seems  to  be  derived  from 
cume  or  cum  sometimes  spelt  quom. 

Cima  for  summit  , is  found  in  Lucilius  , 
and  seems  to  have  been  conhned  in  process 
of  time  to  popular  use. 

Basiiim  y basin  y used  by  Catullus  only  in 
the  purer  age  of  Latin,  and  afterwards  re- 
sumed by  Juvenal  , Martial  , and  Petronius  ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  , like  the 
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word  Ploxeni/m  , used  by  the  same  author , 
from  the  Venitic  dialect.  Circa  Padum  inve- 
jiit , says  Quintilian. 

Ohstinata  mente  is  used  in  the  Italian  sense 
by  tlie  same  poet. — Cat.  viii.  e.  11. 

In  Plautus  we  find  several  words  suppos- 
ed to  be  derived  from  the  Sabines  , wiiicli 
'were  gradually  retrenched  from  pure  lati- 
iiity,  but  preserved  probably  in  the  popular 
idiom  j and  revived  in  the  modern  language. 
Such  are. 

Batuere  ( now  hattere  ) to  strike. 

Poplom  for  populum. 

Danunt  ( dant  ) now  danno. 

Dice  for  die. 

Face  for  fac, 

Grandire  ( now  ingrandire  ) to  grow, 

Minacia  for  ininae  ^ threats 

Pappere  ( edere  ) to  cat. 

Merenda  , a slight  repast  or  collation. 

Others  of  the  same  nature  may  be  collect- 
ed from  Lucilius  , as 

Mataxay  now,  Matassa,  a skein  (of  thread  ) . 

Spara , a lance  ( whence  our  word  spear  ) . 

Potesse  , etc. 

Cicero  uses  the  hahessit , whence  the  Ita- 
lian avesse , as  an  ancient  and  legal  form. 
Separatim  nemo  hahessit  deos. — De  LegU 
bus  ii.  8. 

He  elsewhere  notices  the  custom  which 
he  himself  once  indulged  in,  and  afterwards 
corrected  as  faulty  , of  sometimes  omitting 
the  aspirate  H , now  universally  suppressed 
in  Italian.'— Orator  4^* 
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The  following  passage  from  Varro  ( quoted 
by  Muratori  ) gives  the  origin  of  an  Italian 
word  ta^liare , wddch  without  such  autho- 
rity , we  should  scarce  have  suspected  of 
being  derived  from  Latin. — Nunc  Inter ta-- 
leave  rustica  voce  dicitur  dividere  vel  exci- 
dere  ramum  ex  utraque  parte  aequalibiter 
praccisum  quas  alii  Calbulas  alii  Falcas  ap- 
peiiant. 

In  Pliny  the  Elder  we  find  the  word  lae- 
tamen  , in  Italian  Letame,  — Hist.  Nat.  :?iviii. 

^ * DECLINE  OF  LATIN. 

Suetonius  ( in  Augusto  ^ 88  ) alludes  to  va- 
rious peculiarities  of  Augustus,  both  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking;  and  Quintilian  assures  us, 
that  the  Roman  people  assembled  in  the  Cir- 
<‘us  and  in  the  theatre  , sometimes  exclaim- 
ed in  barbarous  expressions , and  concludes , 
that  to  speak  Latin  is  very  different  from 
speaking  grammatically, ulgo  imperitos 
barhare  locutos  , et  tota  saepe  theatra , et 
omnem  Circi  turbam  exclamasse  barbare. — • 
Lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

That  the  cases  required  by  the  rules  of 
syntax  in  the  government  of  verbs  and  pre- 
positions, were  not  alw'ays  observed  even  in 
the  very  family  of  the  above-mentioned  Em- 
peror, is  clear  from  the  following  expres- 


* Aliud  est  Latine,  aliud  grammatice  loqui. — - 
Cap.  10. 
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sioiis,  quod  est  in  palatluni  ^ and  Dat  Fujlae 
Climene  et  Fujiae  Cuche  sorores  , used  eveu 
ill  writing  by  ids  own  freedmen.  ( Murat.  ) 

Festus  observes , that  the  rustic  mode  of 
pronouncing  au  was  like  o , whence  so  many 
Italian  words  are  formed  111  o from  the  an 
of  the  Latins.  « Grata  , ??  says  he , a gcims 
piscis  appellatur  a colore  auri  quod  rnstici 
orum  dicebant.  5;  Cato  , cited  by  Varro  , 
makes  the  same  observation  , or  rather  uses 
the  rustic  pronunciation  ; a pronunciation  so 
prevalent  at  a later  period  , that  the  Empe- 
ror Vespasian  seems  to  have  been  partial  to 
it , and  was  reprehended  by  an  uncourtlj 
friend  for  changing  plaustra  into  plostra. — ^ 
Suet,  in  Vespasiano.  22. 

Statius  ^ in  one  single  verse  , seems  to  use 
a very  common  word  in  a sense  peculiarly 
Italian. 

Salve  supremum,  senior  mitissime  patriim! 

Epicedion  in  Patrem. 

a Quidquid  , w says  Seneca  , est  boni 
moris  extinguimus  levitate  et  politura  corpo- 
rum.  The  word  politura  is  here  taken  in  a 
sense  purely  Italian.  Impolitia  , taken  in  the 
opposite  sense  , was  a word  not  uncommon 
among  the  early  Romans , according  to  Aulus 
Gellius  iv.  12. 

The  African  writers  seem  to  have  used 
a dialect  tending  more  to  Italian  than  any 
others,  whether  derived  from  the  early  colo- 
nists , or  from  some  provincial  cause  of  cor- 
ruption , it  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  Apu- 
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loins  we  find 5 not  only  particular  words, 
as  totus  , russus  , pair  onus  , etc.  in  the  Ita- 
lian sense  , but  united  adverbs  , accumulat- 
ed epithets , and  the  florid  phraseology  of 
Italian  poetic  prose. 

In  the  Augustan  history  several  phrases 
bordering  upon  Italian,  and  words  taken  in 
an  Italian  sense  , may  be  observed  , as  a 
talus  instead  of  a latere,  ante  fronte  for 
frontem  , ballista  ( no  w halletta  ) for  salta- 
tiones , totiiin  for  omnia,  intiniare  , etc.  etc. 

The  word  speita  , signifying  a certain  ve- 
getable, is  represented  by  St.  Jerom  as  pure-> 
iy  Italian  , and  is  still  in  use. — Cap.  iv.  in 
Czech . 

The  same  author  alludes  to  the  word 
parerites  , taken  in  the  Italian  and  French 
sense  , that  is  , for  relations  , kindred  , as 
used  in  his  time , militari  vul^ariqiie  ser-^ 
mone. — Lib.  ii.  Apol.  ado.  Ruffin. 

Mulieri  suae  for  his  wife  , is  used  by  St. 
Augustine — De  Catecli.  rudibus  cap.  xxvi.  as 
is  jusum  , ( giu  , below  , beneath  , in  Ita- 
lian ) Tract,  viii.  in  Epist.  i.  S.  Johan. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Gyriaca  ( in  the  cata- 
combs at  Rome  ) the  following  words  were 
inscribed  in  large  letters  : Locus  Pergei  fi 
Monlanes  se  hibo  fece. 

In  an  apartment  of  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Peter  , there  is  on  the  wall  a 
picture  representing  a repast — near  one  of 
the  live  figures  is  inscribed,  Irene  da  calda, 
and  near  another  , Agape  misee  mi.  Many 
other  instances  of  the  corruption  of  the  Ian- 
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^uage  may  be  observed  in  these  cemeteiies  , 
which  cannot  have  been  used  as  places  of 
interment  after  the  beginning  , or  at  the  la- 
test the  middle  , of  the  fifth  century. 

A bishop  of  Brescia  ( St.  Gaudentlus  , of 
the  same  era  ^ mentions  the  word  hrodium 
for  broth  , a word  solely  Italian.  — Serm, 
2.clo  5 ad  Neophyt,* 

St.  Caesarius  , bishop  of  Arles  , employs 
tlie  word  halationes  , hallare  , for  balls  , 
dancing  , etc.  f 

In  St.  Gregory  we  find  the  word  cahal-^ 
las  used  for  ec/uus  almost  constantly , to- 
gether with  olher  w^ords  of  rustic  origin  ^ 
replacing  the  more  polite  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding ages. 

Fahretti  ( in  Mur  atari  ) has  published  a 
curious  passage  , extracted  from  the  manu- 
script work  of  Urbicius  , a Greek  author  of 
the  fifth  century  , containing  the  forms  em- 
ployed in  command  by  the  centurions  and 
tribunes.  They  are  in  Latin  , though  written 
in  Greek  characters  , and  run  as  follows: — 
Silentio  maodata  complete — Non  vos  tur- 
batis — Ordinem  servate  — Bandum  seqiiite — - 
Nemo  dimittat  bandum  et  inimicos  seque.?^ 

Here  we  discover  the  construction  , and 
even  the  phraseology  of  modern  Italian,  coin^ 
plete,  segiike — Bandum^  ( Bandiera  ) — Non 
VI  fur  bate  , segue  , etc. 

In  litanies  sung  publicly  in  Rome  in  the 


* Fifth  Century.  f Sixth  Century. 

" 9 
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seventh  century  , we  find  Redemtor  mundi , 
til  to  adjiiva  ; thus  ittuni  first  resumed  its 
original  form  illom , and  then  became  lo  ^ 
as  lilorum  by  the  same  process  , loro  ; thus 
also  in  the  eighth  century  ibi  was  transform- 
ed into  ivi,  uhi  mio  ooe^  prope  into  presto,  etc. 
Old  and  isle  into  quisle,  questa,  questo , etc. 
and  frequently  into  sto  , sta  , etc. 

From  this  period  indeed  the  alteration  of 
the  language  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
more  rapidity  5 and  popular  phrases  border- 
ing upon  the  modern  dialect  appear  in  every 
deed  and  instrument,  as  in  a manuscript  of 
Lucca , Una  toi  re  d"  auro  fabricata  ; .v  and 
another  of  ySo  « Uno  capite  tenente  in  terra 
Chisoni  et  in  alium  capito  tenente  in  terra 
Giulloni  5 de  uno  latere  corre  via  publica  et 
de  alium  latere  est  terrula  Pisinuli  plus 
minus  modiorum  dua  , staffilo.w 

Again  5 in  a deed  of  the  year  816  , we 
find , « Avent  in  longo  pertigas  quatordice 
in  transverso  , de  uno  capo  pedes  dece,  de 
alio  nove  in  traverso  . . . de  uno  capo  duas 
pedis  cinque  de  alio  capo.?^ 

I alluded  above  to  the  oath  which  fol- 
lows ; it  is  well  known  , and  shews  what 
corruptions  Latin  had  undergone  beyond 
the  Alps  in  the  ninth  century. 

« Pro  Deo  anmr  , et  pro  Christian  po- 
blo  , et  nostro  comun  salvamento  dist  de 
in  avant  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me 


An.  753. 
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donafc,  si  salvario  cist  nieoii  fradre  karlo, 
et  ill  adiiidha,  et  in  cadhiina  cosa  , si  emu 
om  per  drelt  son  fradre  salvardist  in  o , 
quid  il  rni  altre  si  fazet  , Et  ab  Ludher 
plaid  nunqiiain  prindrai  , qui  meon  vol  cist 
meon  fradre  Karle  in  damno  sit.  * 

In  Italian  this  form  would  run  as  follows. 

Per  amorc  di  Dio  , e per  bene  del  po- 
polo  Gristiano^  e per  comune  salvezza,  da 
questo  di  in  avail ti^  in  quanto  Dio  mi  dara 
sapere  e potere,  cosl  salvero  questo  mio  Fra- 
tello  Carlo  ^ e ^li  saro  in  ajuto , e in  qua- 
lunque  cosa  , come  uomo  per  diritto  dee 
salvare  il  suo  Fratello  in  quello  che  im 
altro  farebbe  a me  ; ne  con  Lottario  far5 
mai  accordo  alcuno  che  di  mio  volere  torni 
in  damio  di  questo  mio  Fratello  Carlo,  v 
Of  nearly  the  same  era  are  the  follow- 
ing curious  letters  which  are  translations 
of  the  papal  rescripts  to  the  Emir  of  Pa- 
lermo , on  the  purchase  of  certain  captives, 
and  may  be  considered  both  as  specimens 
of  the  vulgar  Latin  of  the  age  , and  as 
instances  of  the  benevolence  and  the  active 
charity  of  the  Popes. 

Lu  Papa  de  Roma  Marinu  servus  di 
Omni  servi  di  lu  maniu  Deu  te  salnta  . . . 

La  tua  dominak- 

zione  me  invii  la  responsio  quantus  vorrai 
denari  per  omni  kaput  de  ilia  gens  . . . 


* This  is  the  first  specimen  on  record  of  the 
Provincial,  Provenzal,  or  Pvomance  language. 
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de  111  plus  prestu  ; ki  si  farai  ak  kosa  taiitu 
Loua  , lu  maniu  Deii  ti  dat  vita  longa  , 
omnia  plena  dl  benediksioni , etc:  li  tres  di 
lu  niensi  di  April  oktoeento  oktanta  dui  , 
di  111  usu  di  li  kristiaiii.w 

This  epistle  was  written  or  rather  trans- 
lated from  one  written  by  Pope  Marinus 
in  the  year  882.  The  subsequent  letter  is 
of  the  same  Pope. 

« Abeo  kapitatu  la  tua  littera  signala  kum 
la  giurnata  dilli  qumdisi  dilu  mense  di  Aprili 
oktoeento  octanta  tre.  Abeo  lectu  in  ipsa 
ki  lu  Mulai  ti  a datu  lu  permissu  di  viii- 
dirnii  omne  illi  sklavi  ego  volo  la  quail 
kosa  mi  ha  dato  una  konsolatione  Mania.  ?? 

In  1029  we  meet  with  words  and  phrases 
perfectly  Italian  , as,  ??  In  loco  et  finibus 
ubi  dicitur  civitate  vetera  ....  prope 
qui  dicitur  a le  grotte. 

The  first  regular  inscription  in  the  mo- 
dern language  is  of  the  following  century  , 
viz.  ii35  ; it  was  engraved  on  the  front  of 
the  cathedral  of  Ferrara  , and  is  as  follows  : 

II  mille  cevilo  tremptacinque  nato 
Fo  questo  tempio  a ^orzi  consecrato 
Fo  Nicolao  Scolplore, 

E Glielmo  fo  Tauctore.* 


* The  various  forms  which  Latin  has  assumed 
in  the  different  provinces  where  it  was  once  the 
reif^ning  language,  might,  if  compared  together, 
afford  some  means  of  discovering  the  common 
source  of  corruption.  In  the  Engaddina  and  in 
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There  is  however  a considerable  difFerence 
between  these  half-formed  rliynies  and  the 
lii^hly  polished  strains  of  Petravca.  In  the 
space  that  intervened  between  the  date  of 
the  inscription  of  Ferrara  ^ and  the  birth  of 
tliat  poet,  taste  began  to  revive,  information 
became  more  general  , and  men  of  learning 
and  genius  applied  themselves  , to  the  culli- 
vation  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  Latin,  which  still 
continued  then  as  now  the  language  of  the 
Cliurch,  of  the  schools,  and  of  formal  discus- 
sion and  public  correspondence,  furnished 
both  the  rules  , and  the  materials  of  amelio- 


Friuli  (wo  dialects  exist  among  thecommon  peo- 
ple, oi  Latin  origin,  but  of  very  dilferenl  sound. 
The  first  verse  of  Genesis  in  the  Engaddina 
tongue  runs  as  follows  : In  il  principi  creer  Deis 
il  Tscliel  e la  terra  j mo  la  terra  era  una  chiaiissa 
zainza  fuorme,  e voeda,  e stiinczar  sur  la  faischa 
dell  abiss  : e il  spiert  da  Deis  s’muvieva  sur  la 
fatsche  de  las  agiias.  In  Friulan,  the  same  verse 
is  rendered  thus  : In  tel  principi  Gio  al  crea  il 
ciel  e la  tiare  5 ma  la  tiare  e iene  vuaide  e seii- 
za  fuoarme  , e par  dut  lis  tenebris  e jerin  su  la 
face  de'i  abiss,  el  spin  de  Gio  al  leve  su  lis 
aghis.  In  tliese  two  specimens  there  are  two  words 
Only  which  are  not  evidently  of  Latin  origin, 
and  these  two  words  are  common  to  most,  if  not 
all,  the  dialects  derived  from  Latin.  Mo,  Engad- 
dina ^ ma,  Friuli,  Ital.  5 mais , French  5 mas,  Spa- 
nish , mas,  Portuguese  • zainza,  Engad.  ; senza, 
Friuli,  Ital.  ; sans,  French  j sin,  SpauisJij  sera, 
Portuguese  . 
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ration  5 and  to  infuse  as  much  of  its  genius 
and  spirit  into  the  new  language  as  the  na- 
ttire  of  the  latter  would  permit , seems  to 
have  been  the  grand  object  of  these  first 
masters  of  modern  Italian.  Among  them  Bru- 
uetto  Latini , a Florentine  , seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  ; and  to  him  his  country- 
men are  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  pre~ 
ciiiinence  which  they  then  acquired^  and  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  in  the  new  dialect,  which 
from  them  assumed  the  name  of  Tuscan. 
Dante.,  Petrarca  ^ and  iloccuccio,  completed 
the  work  which  Brunetto  and  his  associates 
had  commenced  ; and  under  iheir  direction 
the  Italian  language  assumed  the  graces  and  the 
embellishments  that  raise  it  above  all  knowm 
languages , and  distinguish  it  alike  in  prose 
or  verse  , in  composition  or  conversation. 

Illam  quidquid  agit,  quoque  vestigia  vertil' 
Componit  furtim,  subsequiturqjie  decor. 

Tibui’  iv.  2. 

In  this  form  of  beauty  and  perfection  the 
new  language  had  recovered  so  much  of  the 
parent  idiom,  that  not  the  same  words' only, 
but  even  the  same  phrases  are  equally  appro- 
priate in  both,  and  hymns  have  been  written 
which  may  be  called  indiscriminately  either 
Latin  or  Italian.  Of  this  description  are  the 
two  followini:  : 

O 


* The  same  attempt  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  Portuguese,  but  the  languages,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined  , do  not  assimilate  so  naturalij. 
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In  mare  irato  in  siibita  procella 
Invoco  te,  nostra  benigna  Stella  ! etc. 

The  second  turns  upon  the  same  though ( , 
and  must  be  considered  by  the  reader  mere- 
ly as  a poetical  lusus  , as  I do  not  mean  to 
be  accountable  for  its  theological  accuracy.^ 

Vivo  in  acerba  pena  in  mesto  orrore 
Qiiando  te  non  imploro,  in  le  non  spero 
Purissima  Maria,  et  in  sincere 
Te  non  adoro,  et  in  divino  ardore. 

Et,  O vita  beata,  et  anni,  et  ore  ! 

Ouando  contra  me  armato,  odio  severe 
Te  Maria  amo,  et  in  gaudio  vero 
Vivere  spero  ardendo  in  vivo  amore. 

Non  amo  te,  Regina  augusta,  quando 
Non  vivo  in  pace,  et  in  silenlio  fido  \ 

Non  amo  te,  quando  non  vivo  arnando. 

In  te  sola  o Maria,  in  te  confido 
In  tua  materna  cura  respirando, 

Quasi  columba  in  suo  bealo  nido. 

When  the  reader  has  attentively  perused 
these  observations,  he  will,  I believe,  agree 
with  me  when  I recapitulate  and  conclude, 
that  Italian  owes  little  to  barbarians;  that 
it  has  borrowed  much  from  native  sources; 
and  that  it  still  bears  a sufficient  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  language  , to  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  Lingua  Latina. 


* It  was  composed  by  P.  T^rnielli-t  a Jesuit 
of  great  literary  rep lUa lion. 
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V.  But  language  is  only  the  vehicle  of 
instruction ; and  the  sweetest  dialect  that 
ever  graced  the  lips  of  mortals,  if  not  en- 
nobled by  genius  and  consecrated  by  wisdom, 
can  neither  command  attention,  nor  inspire 
interest.  Fortunately  for  Italy,  if  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  has  twice  smiled,  the  Sun 
of  Science  also  has  twice  risen  on  her  fa- 
vored regions,  and  tlie  happy  periods  of 
Augustus  and  of  Leo,  have  continued  through 
all  succeeding  ages,  to  amuse  and  to  instruct 
mankind.  If  the  Greek  language  can  boast  the 
lirst,  and  Latin  the  second,  epic  poem,  Ita- 
lian may  glory  in  the  third;  and  'lasso,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  candid  critics  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  sit  next  in  honor  and  in 
fame  to  his  countryman  Virgil.  Dante  and 
Ariosto  have  claims  of  a different,  perhaps 
not  an  inferior  , nature;  and  in  originality 
and  grandeur  the  former,  in  variety  and  ima- 
gery the  latter,  stands  unrivalled  . Petr  area 
has  all  the  tenderness , all  the  delicacy  of 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  without 
their  foulness  and  effeminacy ; he  seems  to 
have  felt  the  softness  of  love  without  any  mix- 
ture of  its  sensuality;  he  has  even  raised  it 
above  itself,  as  I have  observed  elsewhere, 
and  has  superadded  to  that  grace  and  beauty, 
which  have  ever  been  deemed  its  appropriate 
ornaments,  some  of  the  charms  of  virtue , 
and  a solemnity  almost;  religious . Nor  has  the 
genius  of  Italian  poesy,  as  if  exhausted  by 
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the  effort  expired  with  these , the  first  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  oflsprin^ . The 
same  spirit  has  continued  to  inspire  a suc- 
cession of  poets  in  every  different  branch  of 
that  divine  art,  from  Boccaccio  and  Gua- 
rini  down  to  Aljieri  and  Metastasio all 
Fhaebo  digna  loculi^  all  inimitable  in  their 
different  talents,  equal  perhaps  to  their  ce- 
lebrated predecessors  in  the  same  career  and 
in  the  same  country,  and  undoubtedly  su- 
perior both  in  number  and  in  originality  to 
the  bards  of  the  northern  regions. 

The  French,  who  glory,  and  not  without 
reason,  in  their  dramatical  writers,  have  often 
reproached  the  Italians  with  the  barrenness 
of  their  literature  in  this  respect,  and  have 
even  ventured  to  assert,  that  it  proceeded 
from  some  Avant  of  energy  or  of  pliability 
in  the  formation  of  their  language.  But  the 
language  of  Dante  and  of  Ariosto  wants 
neither  of  these  qualities ; it  has  assumed 
all  the  ease  and  the  grace  of  Terence,  in 
the  comedies  of  Gherardo  de'  Rossis'  in  the 
tragedies  of  Aljieri^  it  appears  in  all  the 
dignity  and  the  strength  of  Sophocles  ^ 3 and 


* The  tragedy  of  Aristodemo  by  Monti  is 
deemed  a masterpiece  j it  is  in  the  chastest  style 
of  the  Greek  school.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  the  Poet’s  virtue  and  honor 

si  sic 


Omnia  dixisset. 
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siaiplicily,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  are  the 
inseparable  attendants  of  the  virgin  muse  of 
Metastasio.  It  is  indeed  useless  to  enlarge 
on  the  excellency  of  Italian  poetry:  its  su- 
periority is  admitted,  and  dull  must  be  tlie 
ear,  and  unmusical  the  soul,  which  do  not 
perceive  in  the  chant  of  the  Hesperian  Muse 
a glow  and  a harmony  peculiar  to  the  age 
and  the  country  which  inspired  the  strains 
of  Virgil  and  the  lays  of  Horace. 

Namqne  baud  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis,  nec  vox  hominem  sonet ; O Dea,  certe 
Et  Phoebi  soror  I bb.  i. 

But  the  reader , if  not  better  versed  in 
Italian  literature  than  most  of  our  travel- 


The  unhappy  man  in  his  old  age  sunk  into  folly 
and  wickedness,  insulted  his  Sovereign,  and  blas- 
phemed his  Saviour.  To  flatter  his  new  masters, 
the  French,  he  indulges  himself  in  a philippic 
against  England,  which  he  emphatically  calls  La 
Seconda  Ro/na.  VVe  accept  the  omen,  and  trust 
that  modern  Rome,  powerful  and  free  as  the 
ancient,  will  triumph  over  modern  Gaul.  Its 
greatness  is  well  described  by  the  poet,  and  is 
an  earnest  of  its  success. 

Sei  temiita,  sei  forte:  a te  rischiara 
Lhm  mondo  e Taltro  la  solar  quadriga, 

E le  lue  leggi  it  doppio  polo  impara. 

A te  d’Africa  e d^Asia  il  sol  casliga 
L’erbe,  i fiori,  le  piante  5 e il  mar  riceve 
Dalle  tue  piore  una  perpetua  briga. 

Capitolo  d' Emend  a 
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lei\Sj  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Italy 
is  as  rich  in  history  as  in  poetry,  and  that 
in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  she 
may  claim  a superiority  not  easily  disput- 
ed, over  every  other  country.  Every  re- 
public and  almost  every  town  has  its  his- 
torians, though  their  subject  may  sometimes 
I appear  too  confined , possess  the  informa- 
tion and  the  talents  requisite  to  render 
their  works  both  instructive  and  amusing. 
The  greater  States  can  boast  of  authors 
equal  to  their  reputation;  while  numberless 
wTiters  of  the  first  rate  abilities  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  their  powers  to  the 
records  of  their  country  at  large,  and  have 
related  its  vicissitudes  with  all  the  spirit 
of  ancient,  and  with  all  the  precision  of 
modern  tiines.  In  these  cursory  observations, 
a few  instances  only  can  be  expected , but 
the  few  which  I am  about  to  produce  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  precedency  of  Italian 
historians. 

Paoli  Sarpi,  * in  depth,  animation,  and 
energy,  is  represented  by  the  ^bbe  Mably 
(not  incompetent  judge)  as  unrivalled,  and 
is  proposed  as  a model  of  excellence  in  the 
art  of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  misre- 
presentation and  party  spirit.  Cardinal  Pal- 
lavLcini  treated  the  same  subject  as  Paolo 
Sarpi,  with  candor,  eloquence,  and  judg- 
ment, and  his  style  and  manner  are  sup- 


In  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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posed  to  combine  together  v^itli  great  feli- 
city, tlie  ease  and  the  dignity  that  became 
the  subject  and  the  historian.  Giannone 
possesses  nearly  the  same  qualities,  and  adds 
to  them  an  impartiality  of  discussion , and 
a depth  of  research  peculiar  to  himself. 
Guicciardini,  with  the  penetration  of  Taci- 
tus, unites  the  fulness  ( lactea  ubertas  ) of 
Titus  Livius , and  like  him  possesses  the 
magic  power  of  transforming  the  relation 
into  action,  and  the  readers  into  spectators. 
This  historian  has  been  reproached  with  the 
length  and  the  intricacy  of  his  sentences; 
a defect  considerably  increased  by  the  number 
of  parentheses  with  which  they  are , not 
unfrequently,  embarrassed.  The  reproach  is 
not  without  foundation.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  his  Roman  master  is  not 
entirely  exempt  from  the  same  defect,  and 
that  in  neither,  does  it  impede  the  fluency, 
or  weaken  the  interest  of  the  narration.  The 
greatest  fault  of  the  Florentine  historian  is 
the  frequency  of  his  studied  speeches ; a 
fault  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  and  by  that 
passionate  desire  of  imitating  them , which  is 
its  natural  consequence.  But  his  harangues 
have  their  advantages , and  , like  those 
of  Livius  and  of  Thucydides,  not  only  fur- 
nish examples  of  eloquence,  but  abound  in 
maxims  of  public  policy  and  of  sound  phi- 
losophy. Machia^lli  ranks  high  as  an  his- 
torian , and  may  be  considered  as  the  rival  of 
TaciUis,  whom  he  imitates,  not  indeed  in 
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the  dignity  and  the  extent  of  his  subject, 
nor  in  the  veracity  of  his  statements , but 
in  the  concise  and  pithy  style  of  his  narra- 
tion . 

These  historians  were  preceded  and  follow- 
ed by  others  of  talents  and  celebrity  little 
inferior;  such  were  the  judicious  historian 
of  Naples  ^ Ans^elo  di  Costanzo  ; the  Car- 
dinal Bembo , Morosini^  and  Paruta  of 
nice\  Adriani  and  Ammirato  of  Tuscany  or 
rather  of  Florence;  Bernardino  Oorio  of 
Milan ; and  in  general  history,  Tarcagnota 
and  Campagna^  not  to  mention  Davila-  and 
the  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.  In  each  of  these 
liistorians,  the  Italian  critics  discover  some 
peculiar  features,  some  characteristic  touches 
exclusively  their  own;  while  m all,  they 
observe  tlie  principal  excellencies  of  the  his- 
toric art,  discrimination  in  portraits,  judicious 
arrangements  in  facts,  and  in  style,  pure 
and  correct  language.  These  writers,  it  is 
true,  flourished  for  the  greater  part,  at  a 
time,  when  Italian  literature  was  in  its  me- 
ridian glory^-,  tliat  is,  during  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries;  but 
its  lustre  did  not  cease  with  them , nor  w^as 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  centiuy  either  un- 
enlightened by  history  or  unproductive  of 
genius. 

Were  I to  mention  the  learned  and  ju- 
dicious Muratori  only,  and  close  the  list 
of  Italian  historians  with  Jiis  name,  I should 
not  be  called  upon  for  any  further  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Italians  in  the  re* 
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^earch,  and  the  combination  that  constitute 
the  excellence  of  this  branch  of  literature. 
So  extensive  is  the  erudition,  so  copious  the 
information,  so  judicious  the  selection,  and 
so  solid  the  criticism  that  reign  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  voluminous  authors  writ- 
ings, that  bis  works  may  be  considered  in 
themselves,  as  a vast  and  well  disposed  li- 
brary, containing  all  the  documents  of  Italian 
history  and  antiquities,  and  the  reflections 
which  they  must  suggest  to  a mind  of  great 
and  extensive  observation. 

But  to  the  name  of  Muratori^  I will  add 
another  equally  illustrious  in  annals  of  li- 
terature , and  like  it  capable  even  single.-, 
of  fixing  the  reputation  of  a language  of  less 
intrinsic  merit  than  Italian  ; 1 mean  Tira- 
hoschiy  the  author  of  numerous  works , but 
known  principally,  for  his  Storia  della  Let- 
teratura  Italiama . This  work  takes  in  the 
whole  history  of  Italian  literature  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  contains  an  account 
of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  each 
science , of  the  means  by  which  know- 
ledge was  promoted,  of  libraries  and  lite- 
rary establishments,  of  the  lives,  the  works, 
and  the  character  of  great  authors  5 in 
short,  of  persons,  revolutions,  events,  and 
discoveries,  connected  with  the  fate  of  li- 
terature. It  begins  with  the  first  dawn  of 
science  in  Rome,  and  follows  its  increase, 
decline,  and  revival  during  the  succeeding 
ages ; of  course  it  includes  a considerable 
portion  of  the  general  history  of  the  coun- 
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try  at  each  epoch,  and  conducts  the  rea- 
der from  the  first  Punic  war  over  the  im- 
mense space  of  twenty  intervening  centuries 
down  to  the  eighteenth  . Few  works  have 
been  planned  upon  a scale  more  exten- 
sive , and  none  executed  in  a more  mas- 
terly manner.  A strict  adherence  to  vera- 
city ; a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  details;  a spirit  of  candor, 
raised  far  aboye  the  influence  of  party;  a 
discernment  in  criticism,  deep  and  correct; 
and,  above  all^  a clear  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, principium  et fans  recte  scribendi^  per- 
vade every  part  of  this  astonishing  work^ 
and  give  it  a perfection  very  unusual  in  li- 
terary productions  so  comprehensive  and  so 
complicated.  The  style,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Italian  critics,  is  pure,  easy,  and 
rapid,  free  alike  from  the  wit  that  dazzles 
and  from  the  pomp  that  encumbers , yet 
graced  with  such  ornaments  as  rise  spon- 
taneously from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  On, 
the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  interesting  works  ever 
j)ublished,  and  far  superior  to  any  histori- 
cal or  critical  performance  in  any  other 
language.  The  author  intended  it  as  a vin- 
dication of  the  claims  of  his  country  to  the 
first  honors  in  literature,  and  has,  by  es- 
tablishing those  claims,  erected  to  its  , glory 
a monument  as  durable  as  human  language, 
and  has  appropriated  for  ever  to  Italy  the 
title  of  Mother  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Instructress  of  Mankind. 
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The  work  of  Abate  V,  G,  Andres  DelV  0- 
rigine,  del  progressi  e dello  Stato  di  ogni  Let- 
teratura^  is  a noble^  an  extensive^  and  a very 
masterly  pcrformanee.  I have  already  spoken 
of  the  R 'wohizionl  IT Italia , by  the  Abate 
T>enina\  I need  only  say  that  to  perspicuity 
and  manly  simplicify  this  author  adds  a 
great  share  of  political  sagacity,  and  a sound 
philosophic  spirit.  The  same  qualities  are 
predominant  in  his  discourses,  Sopra  le  Vi- 
cende  della  l,etteratura^  a work  which  coni' 
prises,  in  small  compass,  a great  mass  of 
information,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
compendious  history,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  a very  masterly  review,  of  literature  in 
general. 

In  antiquities  the  Italians  are  rich  to 
superabundance,  and  can  produce  more  au- 
thors of  this  description  not  only  than  any 
one,  but  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope together.  Among  them  we  may  rank 
the  illustrious  names  of  Muratori , Majfei, 
Maz2occhi,  Carli,  and  Paciaudi,  to  which 
many  more  might  be  added  were  it  not  uni- 
versally acknowledged  tliat  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities called  forth  by  so  many  motives 
and  by  so  many  objects,  is  an  indigenous 
plant  in  Italy,  and  flourishes  there  as  in  its 
native  climate 


En  verlte-i  exclaims  the  Abbe  Barthelemy, 
cn  ne  pent  giiere  se  dire  antiquaire^  quurid  on 
n est  pas  sorti  de  Fiance  I — Leiier  iv. 
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For  the  last  fifty  years  political  economy 
has  been  a favorite  subject  on  the  conti' 
nent,  and  in  it  some  French  writers  have  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation.  In  this  re- 
spect as  in  many  others,  the  French  may  be 
more  bold,  more  lively,  and  perhaps  more 
entertaining , because  more  paradoxical  ; but 
the  man  who  wishes  to  be  guided  by  expe- 
rience and  not  by  theory,  who  prefers  the 
safe  , the  generous  principles  of  Cicero  and^ 
of  Plato,  to  the  dangerous  theories  of  Rous- 
seau and  of  Siejes^  will  also  prefer  the  Ita- 
lian to  the  French  economists.  Of  the  former 
the  number  is  great,  and  from  them  has  been 
extracted  and  printed  in  sets , as  Classics 
( in  which  light  indeed  they  are  consider- 
ed ) a select  number  of  the  best,  whose 
works  form  a collection  of  about  fifty  volu- 
mes octavo. 

In  Essays,  Treatises,  Journals,  and  Re- 
views, the  Italians  first  led  the  way,  and  still 
equal  every  other  nation  . In  the  Sciences , 
they  have  been  considered  as  deficient,  but 
I this  opinion  can  be  entertained  only  by  per- 
: sons  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Italian  lite- 


The  same  ingenious  writer  observes  else- 
' where — II  faut  I avouer  encore  une  fois.,  ce  n'^est 
) qu' id  que  se  trouvent  des  carrieres  inepuisables 
5 d' antiquit es '.f  et  relativement  aiix  etrangers-,  on 
} devroit  ecrire  sur  la  porte  del  Popolo  cette 
} belle  inscription  da  Dante, 

* Lasciate  ogni  speranza  vci  ch’enlrate. 

VOL.  IV.  10 
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ralure.  To  be  convinced,  that  it  is  without 
foundation,  vve  need  only  enumerate  the,, as- 
tronomers, mathematicians,  geographers,  and 
natural  philosophers , who  have  flourished  in 
Italy  from  the  time  of  Galileo  to  the  present 
period;  and  amon^  them  we  shall  find  a suffi- 
cient number  of  justly  celebrated  names  to' 
vindicate  the  reputation  of  their  country  , 
and  to  justify  its  claim  to  scientific  honors.  * 
Here  indeed , as  upon  another  occasion  , I 
must  observe  that  Italian  literature  has  been 
traduced,  because  its  treasures  are  unknown; 
and  that  the  language  itself  has  been  deemed 
unfit  for  research  and  argument,  because  too 
often  employed  as  the  veh  icle  of  amorous  ditties 
and  of  eflfeminate  melody.  This  prejudice  is 


owing  amongst  us  in  some  degree  to  the  in- 


fluence of  French  fashions  and  opinions,  wliich 
commenced  at  the  Restoration,  was  increased 
by  the  Revolution,  and  was  strengthened  and 
extended  in  such  a manner  by  the  example  of 


* Les  sciences  sont  plus  cultivees  a Rome 
qiion  ne  le  cruit  en  France^  says  the  Abbe  Barthe-  r 
lemy,  je  uous  dirai  siir  cela^  qiie/que  j<>uf\  des  j 
details  qui  cows  etonneront.- — Letter  xxviii.  ] 

Snyir-z  persuade-,  says  he  again,  que  mafgrd 
V as>iLissement  et  le  decouragement  general-,  ' 
V Italic  fournit  encore  bien  d*^s  gens  de  lettres  I 

dignes  de  ceux  qui  les  unt  precedes-  C'S  gens  f 

Id  iro/ent  bien  loin  s'  ils  avnient  un  Colbert  d 
leur  the.  The  iwely  Abbe,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  seems  to  think  that  nothing  can  go 
on  well  without  a Frenchman. 
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court  sycophants,  and  by  the  writings  of 
courtly  authors,  that  French  became  a consti- 
tuent part  of  genteel  education,  and  some 
tincture  of  its  literature  was  deemed  a ne- 
cessary accomplishment.  Thence,  French  criti- 
cism acquired  weight,  and  the  opinions  of 
Boileau  ^ Bouhours , Dubos , etc.  became  ax- 
ioms in  the  literary  world  . Either  from  jea- 
lousy or  from  ignorance,  or  from  a mixture 
of  both,  these  critics  speak  of  Italian  litera- 
ture with  contempt,  and  take  every  occasion 
of  vilifying  its  best  and  noblest  authors.  Hence 
the  contemptuous  appellation  of  tinsel  * , gi- 
ven by  the  French  Satirist  to  the  strains 
( Aurea  dicta  ) of  Tasso,  an  appellation  as 
inapplicable  as  it  is  insolent,  which  must  have 
been  dictated  by  envy,  and  can  be  repeated 
by  ignorance  only. 

T^ie  Aippant  pelulancy  of  these  criticisms 
might  perhaps  recommend  them  to  the  French 
public,  especially  as  they  flattered  the  natio- 
nal vanity,  by  depreciating  the  glory  of  a 
rival  or  rather  a superior  country  ; but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  came  to  be  so 
generally  circulated  and  adopted  in  England; 
and  it  is  not  wihout  some  degree  of  patriotic 
indignation,  that  we  see  Dry  den  bend  his  own 
stronger  judgment,  and  Pope  submit  his  finer 
taste,  to  the  dictates  of  French  essayisls,  and 
to  the  assertions  of  Parisian  poets.  Addison , 


* Le  clinquant  <le  Tasse  a tout  For  de  Vir- 
gile.  BoUeaa  Sat^  ix. 
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though  in  other  respects  an  Anti-Gallican , 
and  strongly  influenced  by  those  laudable 
prejudices,  to  use  his  own  expression,  which 
naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a true-born 
Briton  , here  condescended  to  follow  the 
crowd , and  resigning  his  own  better  lights 
aod  superior  information , adopted  without 
examination,  the  opinions  of  the  French  school. 
This  tame,  servile  spirit  of  imitation  became 
in  a short  time  general,  and  not  only  contri- 
buted to  give  the  language  of  our  enemies 
that  currency  of  which  they  are  now  so 
proud  3 but  restrained  the  flight  of  British  ge- 
nius, and  kept  it  confined  in  the  trammels 
of  French  rules  and  of  French  example. 

How  detrimental  this  imitative  spirit  has 
lieen  to  our  national  literature  will  appear 
evident , if  we  compare  the  authors , who 
were  formed  in  the  Italian  school,  with  those 
who  fashioned  their  productions  on  French 
models . To  say  nothing  of  Chaucer , who 
borrowed  both  his  manner  and  his  subject 
from  Italy;  or  of  Shakspeare,  whose  genius 
like  that  of  Homer  was  fed  , as  tlie  lumina- 
ries of  heaven , by  sources  secret  and  inex- 
haustible; I need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Spenser  and  of  Milton,  two  towering  spirits, 
who  soar  far  above  competition,  and  from 
their  higher  spheres  look  down  upon  the 
humbler  range  of  Pope  and  of  Dryden.  Yet 
Spenser  and  Milton  are  disciples  of  the  Tus- 
can school,  and  look  up  with  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment to  their  Ansonian  masters.  Wal- 
ler and  Cowley  pursued  the  same  path  though 
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at  a respectful  distance^  and  certainly  not, 
passibus  aequis'^  especially  as  in  the  time  of 
the  latter,  French  fashion  began  to  spread  its 
baneful  influence  over  English  literature . 
Then  came  the  gossamer  breed  of  courtly 
poetasters,  who  forgetting,  or  perhaps  not 
knowing,  that 

Tlie  sterling  bullion  of  one  British  line 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole 
pages  shine  ; 

derived  their  pretty  thoughts  from  French 
madrigals,  and  modelled  their  little  minds,  as 
they  borrowed  their  dress  from  French  pup- 
pets. I mean  not  to  say  that  Italian  was  ut- 
terly neglected  during  this  long  period , be- 
cause I am  aware  that  at  all  times  it  was 
considered  as  an  accomplishment  ornamental  to 
all,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  those  who 
visit  Ital3^  But  though  the  language  of  Italy 
was  known,  its  literature  was  neglected  ; so 
that  not  its  historians  only  were  forgotten, 
but  of  all  the  treasures  of  its  divine  poesy  , 
little  was  ever  cited  or  admired  excepting  a 
few  airs  from  the  opera,  or  some  love  sick 
and  effeminate  sonnets  selected  from  the  mi- 
nor poets.  French  literature  was  the  sole  ob' 
ject  of  the  attention  of  our  writers,  and  from 
it  they  derived  that  cold  correctness  which 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  feature  of  most 
" of  the  authors  of  the  first  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Nor  was  this  frigidity  , the  only  or  the 
greatest  evil  that  resulted  from  the  then  pre- 
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vailing  partialily  for  French  literature.  The 
spirit  of  infidelity  had  already  infected  some 
of  the  leading  writers  of  that  volatile  nation, 
and  continued  to  spread  its  poison  impercep- 
tibly , but  effectually  , till  the  latter  years  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  , when  most  of  the  aca-^ 
dem^cians  had  , tlirough  interest , or  vanity, 
ever  the  predominant  passion  in  a French 
bosom,  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  Voltaire^  and  had  become  real  or  pre- 
tended sceptics.  The  works  of  the  subalterns, 
it  is  true,  were  imicli  praised  but  little  read 
by  their  partisans  ; and  Helvetiiis  , Freret  , 
Du  Maillet^  with  fifty  others  of  equal  learn- 
ing and  equal  fame  now  slumber  in  dust 
and  silence  on  the  upper  shelves  of  public 
libraries  , the  common  repository  of  deceas- 
ed authors.  But  the  wit  and  the  ribaldry  of 
their  Chief  continued  to  amuse  and  to  cap- 
tivate the  gay,  the  voluptuous,  and  the  igno- 
rant: to  dictate  the  ton^  that  is,  to  prescribe 
opinions  and  style  to  the  higher  circles;  and 
by  making  impiety  current  in  good  com- 
pany , to  give  it  the  greatest  recommenda- 
tion it  could  possess  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen , the  sanction  of  Fashion, 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  France , 
when  two  persons  of  very  different  tastes 
and  characters  in  other  respects,  but  equally 
enslaved  to  vanity  and  to  pride  , visited  that 
country — I mean  Hume  and  Gibbon  , who  , 
though  Britons  m general  are  little  inclined 
to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  foreign 
teachers,  meanly  condescended  to  sacrifice  the 
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independency  of  their  own  understanding  and 
the  religion  of  their  country,  to  the  flatteries 
and  the  sophisms  of  Parisian  atheists.  These 
two  renegadoes  joined  in  the  views  of  their 
foreign  associates  , undertook  to  propagate 
atheistic  principles  among  their  countrymen, 
and  faithful  to  the  engagement,  endeavored  in 
all  their  works  , to  instil  doubt  and  indiffe- 
rence into  the  minds  of  their  readers  , and 
by  secret  and  almost  imperceptible  arts,  gra- 
dually to  undermine  their  attachment  to  reveal- 
ed religion.  Hints  , sneers  , misrepresenta- 
tion , and  exaggeration  , concealed  under  af- 
fected candor  , pervade  almost  every  page  of 
their  very  popular  but  most  pernicious  histo- 
ries ; and  if  the  mischief  of  these  works 
however  great , be  not  equal  to  the  wishes 
of  their  authors  , it  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
good  sense  and  the  spirit  of  religion  so  na- 
tural to  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  This  wise 
and  happy  temper,  the  source  and  the  secu- 
rity of  public  and  private  felicity , the  nation 
owes  to  providence;  the  desolating  doctrines 
of  incredulity  ^ , Hume  and  Gibbon  , and 
their  disciples  , borrowed  from  France  and 


* Fuyez  ceux  qiii  sous  prefexte  d’expliquer 
la  nature  sement  dans  les  coeurs  des  hommes  de 
desolantes  doctrines  ....  nous  soumeltent  a 
Jeurs  decisions  tranchantes,  et  pretendent  nous 
donner,  pour  les  vrais  principes  des  choses,  les 
inintelligibles  syslemes  qu’ils  ont  batis  dans  leur 
imagination. — Rousseau,  Emile, 
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its  academies.  Italian  literature  is  exempt 
from  this  infection  : its  general  tendency  is 
religious  5 all  its  great  authors  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a steady  and  enlightened  piety, 
and  their  works  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  reader  and  to  fix  his  thoughts  on 
the  noble  destinies  of  the  human  race  5 an 
unspeakable  advantage  in  a downward  and 
perverse  age  , when  men , formed  in  vain 
with  looks  erect  and  countenance  sublime , 
confine  their  views  to  the  earth,  and  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  on  a level  with  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

Gray  , who  seems  to  have  conceived  , 
while  in  Italy  , a partiality  for  its  poetry  , 
soon  discovered  the  treasures  w^hich  it  con- 
tains ; and  first  , I believe  , attempted  to 
copy  the  manner  and  to  revive  the  taste  that 
had  formed  princes  of  English  oerse  , and 
had  given  them  that  boldness  and  that  subli- 
mity which  foreigners  now  consider  as  their 
characteristic  qualities.  His  school  inherited  his 
partiality  , and  the  study  of  Italian  began  to 
revive  gradually , though  its  progress  was 
slow  until  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Lo- 
renzo  de^  Medici  ; a work  which  evidently 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  nation  , and 
once  more  turned  their  eyes  to  Italy  ^ the 
parent  and  nurse  of  languages  , of  laws , of 
arts , and  of  sciences.  Since  the  appearance 
of  that  publication , many  champions  have 
arisen  to  support  the  united  cause  of  Taste 
and  of  Italian  , and  have  displayed  talents 
which  might  have  obtained  success  with 
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fewer  vadvantages  on  their  side  , but  with  so 
many  could  not  fail  to  triumph.  Among 
these , the  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mathias  , and  to  the  author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature  ( quocumque  gaudet  nomine  ) 
who  have  struggled  with  unabating  zeal  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  public  , from  the 
frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  France  to  the 
sterling  ore  of  Italy,  and  to  place  the  litera- 
ture of  that  country  in  the  rank  due  to  its 
merit , that  is  , next  to  the  emanations  of 
Greek  and  Roman  genius. 

VI.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that 
a language  so  harmonious  in  sound  , so  co- 
pious in  words,  so  rich  in  literature,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  ancient  dialect  of  Europe  and  its  modern 
derivatives , as  to  serve  as  a key  both  to  one 
and  to  the  others , should  have  been  forced 
from  its  natural  rank  , and  obliged  to  yield 
its  place  to  a language  far  inferior  to  it  in 
all  these  respects  , and  for  many  reasons  not 
w'orth  the  time  usually  allotted  to  it  in  fas- 
hionable education.  The  great  admirers  of 
French,  that  is,  the  French  Critics  them- 
selves , do  not  pretend  to  found  its  supposed 
universality  on  its  instrinsic  superiority.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  rough  combinations  of  let- 
ters , the  indistinct  articulation  of  many  syl- 
lables , the  peculiar  sound  of  some  vowels  , 
the  suppression  , not  of  letters  only  but  of 
whole  syllables,  and  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  which  arise  from  these  peculiari- 
ties to  foreigners  studying  tliis  language  3 the 

^ 10 
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perpetual  recurrence  of  nasal  sounds,  the  most 
disai,neeable  that  can  proceed  from  human 
organs , predominating  as  it  does  throughout 
the  whole  language  , is  sufficient  alone  to 
deprive  it  of  all  claim  to  sweetness  and  to 
melody.  Some  authors,  I know,  and  many 
French  critics  discover  in  it  a natural  and 
logical  construction,  which  as  they  pretend, 
gives  it,  when  managed  by  a skilful  writer, 
a clearness  and  a perspicuity  which  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  equalled  in  Latin  and  Greek  , and 
may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  all  modern  dia- 
lects. This  claim  has  been  boldly  advanced 
on  one  side  and  feebly  contested  on  the 
other,  though  many  of  my  readers,  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  French  authors  for 
many  a year  , may  perhaps  have  never  yet 
observed  this  peculiar  excellence , nor  disco- 
vered that  the  French  language  invariably 
follows  the  natural  course  of  our  ideas , and 
the  process  of  grammatical  construction. 

I mean  not  to  dispute  this  real  or  imagi- 
nary advantage  ; especially  as  the  discussion 
unavoidably  involves  a long  metaphysical  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas  and 
the  best  corresponding  arrangement  of  words  5 
but  1 must  observe,  that  to  be  confined  to  one 
mode  of  construction , however  excellent , is 
a defect  *,  because  it  deprives  poetry  and  elo- 
quence of  one  of  the  most  powerful  istru- 
ments  of  harmony  and  of  description  , I 
mean  , Inversion  : and  because  it  removes 
the  distinction  of  styles,  and  brings  all  com- 
position down  to  the  same  monotonous  level. 
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Frencli  poets  have  long  complained  of  the 
tame  uniform  genius  of  their  language  , and 
French  critics  have  been  obliged  , however 
reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  no 
poetic  style ; and  if  the  reader  wishes  to  sec 
how  well  founded  these  complaints  are,  and 
how  just  this  acknowledgment  , he  need 
only  consult  the  ingenious  translation  of  Vir- 
giFs  Georgies  by  the  Abhe  cle  Lille.  In  the 
preface  he  will  hear  the  critic  lamenting  the 
difficulties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nature 
of  his  language  ; and  in  the  versification  he 
will  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  poet 
endeavors  ( vainly  indeed  ) to  transfuse  the 
variety,  the  coloring  of  the  original  into  the 
dull  , lifeless  imitation.  If  he  has  failed  , he 
has  failed  only  comparatively;  for  his  transla- 
tion is  the  best  in  the  French  language,  and 
to  all  the  excellencies  of  which  such  a trans- 
lation is  susceptible  , adds  the  peculiar  graces 
of  ease  and  propriety.  He  had  all  the  talents 
necessary  on  his  side  , taste  , judgment , and 
enthusiasm;  but  his  materials  were  frail,  and 
his  language,  Phoebi  nondum  paiiens  , sunk 
under  the  weight  of  Roman  genius.  If  other 
proofs  of  the  feebleness  of  the  French  lan- 
guage , and  of  its  inadequacy  to  purposes  of 
poelry  were  requisite  , we  need  only  open 
Bolleau^s  translation  of  Longinus  , and  we 
shall  there  find  innumerable  instances  of 
failure,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  translator  , must  originate  from  the 
innate  debility  of  the  language  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  irremediable  defect 
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the  Frencli  have  no  poetical  translation  of 
Homer  nor  of  Tasso ; nor  had  they  of 
Virgil  or  of  Milton,  till  the  jlbbe  De  Lille 
attempted  to  introduce  them  to  his  coun- 
triinen  in  a French  dress*.  But  both  the 
Roman  and  the  British  poet  seem  alike  to 
have  disdained  the  trammels  of  Gallic  rhyme, 
and  turned  away  indignant  from  the  trans- 
lator, who  presumed  to  exhibit  their  majestic 
forms  masked  and  distorted  to  the  public. 
The  exertions  of  the  Abbe  only  proved 
to  the  literary  world , that  even  his  talents 
and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of  communicat- 
ing to  the  language  of  his  country,  energy 
sufficient  to  express  the  divine  sentiments  and 
the  sublime  imagery  of  Virgil  and  of  Milton. 
In  this  respect  Italian  is  more  fortunate,  and 
formed  to  command  alike  the  regions  of 
poetry  and  of  prose.  It  adapts  itself  to  all  the 
purposes  of  argumentation  or  of  ornament , 
and  submits  with  grace  and  dignity  to 
whatever  construction  the  poet , the  orator, 
or  the  metaphysician  chooses  to  impose 
upon  it. 

Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenler  babet. 

Tibullus^  4 — 


* The  author  was  present  in  a party  in  Paris 
many  years  ago,  when  the  Abbe  de  Lille  being 
asked  by  an  English  gentleman  why  he  did  not 
translate  the  jEneid,  answered  in  a style  of  deli- 
cate compliment,  Monsieur  donnez  moi  votre 
langue  et  je  commence  demciin.  He  was  indeed 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  English  poetry. 
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In  fact,  this  language  has  retained  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  boldness  and  the  liberty 
of  the  mother  tongue,  and  moves  along  w^iih 
freedom  which  her  tame  rival  would  attempt 
in  vain  to  imitate. 

I have  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  the  French 
language,  which  is  in  reality  so  great  as 
to  become  a serious  defect  , and  a solid 
ground  of  objection.  This  difficulty  arises^. 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  general  complica- 
tion of  its  grammar,  the  multiplicity  of  its 
rules,  and  the  frequency  of  exceptions 5 and 
in  the  next  place,  from  the  nature  of  several 
sounds  peculiar , I believe , to  it . Such  are 
some  vowels,  particularly  a and  u\  and  such 
also  many  diphthongs,  as  ieu , eu  ^ oi , not 
to  mention  the  I inouille,  the  e muet^  and 
various  syllables  of  nasal  and  indistinct  ut- 
terance, together  with  the  different  sounds 
of  the  same  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  diffe- 
rent combinations  . I speak  not  of  these 
sounds  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
but  only  as  difficult , and  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  a foreigner 
ever  to  pronounce  French  with  ease  and 
strict  propriety.  Here  again  Italian  has  the 
advantage.  Its  sounds  are  all  open  and  labial; 
it  flows  naturally  from  the  organs  , and  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  time  and  expan- 
sion. Its  vowels  have  invariably  the  same 
sound,  and  that  sound  may  be  found  in  al- 
most every  language  * . The  nose  and  the 

, . — — — — III. 

* In  the  year  1669,  a certain  Le  Laboureur 
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throat,  those  bagpipe  instruments  of  French 
utterance  have  no  share  in  its  articulation  5 


undertook  to  prove  that  the  French  language 
•was  superior  to  Latm,  not  in  construction  only 
but  even  in  harmony  He  was  in  part  answered 
and  refuted  by  a canon  af  Liege^  of  the  name 
of  Siiize.  I he  Frenchman  writes  with  ease,  flip- 
pancy, and  conhdence.  His  adversary,  a German, 
manages  h>s  subj  ct  with  less  skill  and  much 
more  dilhdence  Neither  of  the  combatants  seem 
to  have  been  sulficienily  prepared  for  the 
contest,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  information 
by  the  arguments  employed,  and  the  concessions 
made  on  both  sides.  Thus  the  Frenchman  admits 
that  Latin  is  an  original  or  mother  tongue,  and 
that  French  is  derived  from  it;  and  while  he 
passes  over  the  first  part  of  this  concession  as 
self-evident,  he  softens  the  second  by  observing, 
that  such  a derivation  was  no  proof  of  inferio- 
rity, as  daughters  are  frequently  more  beautiful 
than  their  mothers  ; an  observation  so  new  and 
so  dubious,  that  he  fears  his  readers  may  call 
it  in  question,  and  therefore  oppresses  them  at 
once  with  the  authority  of  Horace,  O matre 
pu^chra^  etc. 

In  order  to  prove  that  Latin  is  less  copious 
than  French,  he  asserts,  that  the  Latins  had  only 
Greek  to  borrow  from,  while  the  French  have 
Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  nay, 
even  Hebrew  and  Syriac  He  forgets,  it  seems, 
that  the  Latins,  besides  Celtic  and  Greek,  had 
also  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  at  least  six  in 
number,  open  before  them  , from  which  they 
might  cull  at  pleasure  ; and  that  the  wars  of 
Home,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then 
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no  grouped  consonants  slop  its  progress  ; no 
indistinct  niuniiurs  choke  its  closes:  it  glides 


^viih  the  Dalmatians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians 
enabled  them  to  lay  the  language  of  all  these, 
nations  under  contribution.  That  the  Romans  did 
not  proht  by  all  these  advantages  to  the  full 
extent,  will  be  adinitied,  but  on  the  other  hand 
nobody  wdl  maintain  that  French  has  derived 
much  advantage  from  German,  H brew,  Syriac, 
or  even  from  Greek,  except  through  the  medium 
of  Latin,  or  which  is  the  same,  of  Italian  or  of 
Spanish.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  wishing 
to  enrich  their  language  with  new  acquisitions, 
the  French  seem  to  have  been  endeavoring  to 
retrench  its  liixuriancy  . Whoever  has  read 
Montaigne^ s Essais  will  easily  perceive,  how 
many  manly  and  majestic  expressions  have  died 
away,  and  how  much  the  energy  and  copiousness 
of  this  language  have  been  impaired  during  the 
last  three  centuries. 

But  the  whole  of  this  argument  is  grounded 
on  a supposition,  that  the  ricliest  languages  are 
those  which  have  borrowed  most^  Avhich  is  prov- 
ed to  be  false  by  the  acknowledged  copiousness 
of  Greek,  which  however  is  of  all  languages  the 
least  indebted  to  others.  His  objections  to  Latin 
poetry  are  rather  singular.  He  censures  the  ad- 
ditions of  such  epithets  as  paint  the  object  in 
its  own  coloring,  such  as  brindled  when  applied 
to  a lion,  and  such  as  mark  the  principal  temples 
or  countries  in  which  the  divinity  in  question 
seemed  most  to  delight  ; such  as  Lydian  Apollo, 
Cyprian  V^'nus.  He  is  therefore  unmercifully 
severe  on  the  two  following  lines  of  Horace— 
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from  the  lips  with  facility,  and  it  delights  the 
car  with  its  fulness,  its  softness,  and  its 


O quae  beatam,  Diva,  tenes  Cyprum,  et 
Memphim  carentem  Sithonia  nive, 

as  encumbered  with  circumstances  introduced 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  verse. 
This  penetrating  critic  had  never,  it  seems, 
discovered  that  the  ancient  poets  excelled  in  paint- 
ing, and  that  to  retrench  such  exquisite  pictures 
in  Horace  or  Virgil  (for  we  speak  only  of  the 
Latins  ) is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  expunge 
the  temples,  mountains,  and  streams  that  throw 
such  glory  and  freshness  over  Claude  Lorraine* s 
landscapes.  Rhyme,  he  finds  delightful,  enchant- 
ing, and  far  preferable  to  metre.  French  verse, 
it  js  true,  tires  sooner  than  Latin,  and  now  and 
then  lulls  the  reader  to  sleep.  But  this  is  the 
natural  effect  of  its  fluency,  clearness  and  har- 
mony, while  Virgil  ( so  happy  is  this  critic  in 
his  instances)  is  not  quite  so  well  understood, 
nor  of  course  read  with  so  much  ease  and  avi- 
dity . The  elisions  in  LalPn  verse  are  rough  and 
intolerable  : in  French,  owing  to  the  E mue/,  all 
smoothness.  The  following  eulogium  on  his  own 
language  cannot  be  perused  without  a smile  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  writer.  The  exclamation 
with  which  it  commences,  is  truly  comic. — « No- 
tre langue  est  si  belle.,  quand  on  salt  s'en 
servir\  Elle  tient  plus  de  Lesprit  et  depend 
moins  des  organts  da  corps  que  toute  autre  : il 
ne  faut  ni  parler  de  la  gorge ^ rii  ouvrir  beau- 
coup  la  bouche^  frapper  de  la  langue  contre  les 
dentSy  ni  a faire  des  signes  et  des  gestes,  « 
comme  il  me  semble  que  font  la  plupart  des 
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harmony.  As  its  grammar  approaches  nearer 
Latin,  it  is  more  congenial  to  our  infant  stu- 


etrangers  quand  Vs  parlent  la  langue  de  leurs 
pays  ! « — The  French  r is  not  a very  smooth 
letter,  nor  is  the  u very  easily  pronounced  by 
any  but  Frenchmen’^.  With  regard  to  the  other 
letters,  the  palate,  teeth  and  lips  are  relieved 
from  all  exertion  by  the  action  of  the  nose.  The 
French,  as  we  at  least  are  apt  to  suppose,  are 
not  deficient  in  gesture.  Latin  (so  says  Mons, 
Le  Laboureur)  is  monotonous,  because  all  its 
vowels  are  pronounced  with  ecfual  force.  French 
is  agreeably  varied,  because  its  vowels  are  fre- 
quently half  uttered.  Here  the  author  forgets 
(what  his  countrymen  are  very  apt  to  forget, 
as  they  have  no  prosody  in  their  language)  the 
difference  of  quantity  in  Latin,  a difference 
which  gives  rise  to  so  much  variety  and  har- 
mony ; and  in  the  next  place  he  seems  to  con- 
sider indistinct  sounds  as  pleasing  5 an  opinion, 
I believe,  peculiar  to  himself.  French,  he  says, 
has  a greater  variety  of  terminations,  and  of 
course  more  grace,  more  amenity  than  any  other 
language.  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  almost 
every  other,  have  always  the  same  final  letter. 
Had  the  author  ever  read  ten  lines  of  those  lan- 


* Ptough  and  uncouth  pronunciation  was  im- 
puted to  the  French  at  an  early  period.  Bibuli 
gutturis  barbara  feritas  ....  naturali  quodam 
fra  gore  y quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse  so- 
nantia,  rigidas  voces  jactat  . , . says  John  the 
Deacon. 
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dies,  and  may  therefore  be  acquired  with  the 
greater  facility. 


guiges  he  couM  not  have  made  such  a remark. 
Ho  complains  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
letter  m m Latin;  in  French,  though  retained 
in  spelling,  it  is  in  pronuncialion  changed  into  n» 
The  truth  is,  that  in  French  b >lh  m and  n final 
are  conlounded  together  in  the  same  nasal  sound, 
and  lost  in  a grunt  \ so  that  the  nicest  ear  can 
scarce  distinguish  between  Jin  and  faint. 

Both  the  disputants  find  Virgil  obscure.,  and 
both  admit  the  superior  harmony  of  French  ; in 
neither  point,  I believe,  will  the  reader  agree 
with  them.  Mons.  Laboureur  at  length  acknow- 
ledges, that  in  copiousness  Latin  surpasses,  but 
to  compensate  for  this  humiliating  acknowledg- 
ment, he  peremptorily  requires  that  his  anta- 
gonist should  confess,  that  French  Words  are 
better  and  more  naturally  arranged  than  in  Latin. 
Th  IS  indeed  is  the  great  boast  of  French  gram- 
marians, who  fill  whole  pages  with  encomiums 
on  the  admirable  arrangement,  the  method,  the 
perspicuity  of  their  language.  If  we  may  believe 
them  , every  object  is  placed  in  the  sentence  in 
the  very  order  in  which  it  occurs  to  the  mind. 
Of  the  force,  the  beauty,  and  oftentimes  the 
necessity,  of  inversion  in  prose  as  well  as  in 
poetry,  there  is,  I believe,  no  doubt  ; of  course 
a language  which,  like  French,  is  not  susceptible 
of  it,  must  be  defective.  As  for  the  natural  order 
of  ideas  it  has  long  been  a matter  of  debate,  and 
g^'aminarians  have  maintained  that  the  Latin 
construction  is  more  conformable  to  it  than  that 
of  the  French,  or  of  any  modern  language.  A mong 
these,  the  Abbe  Batteux^  in  his  Belles  Lettres^ 
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In  speaking  of  Fretich  literature  I wish  to 
he  impartial  3 and  most  willingly  aeknow- 


has  made  some  curious  observations,  and  applied 
them  to  different  passages  from  Livy  and  Cicero, 
The  trutli  seems  to  be,  lh;«t  the  construction 
common  to  French  and  most  modern  dialects  is 
the  grammatical,  while  that  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages seems  to  be  the  natural  construction. 

The  preference  given  to  the  monotony  of 
French  verse,  and  the  regular  mediate  suspension 
to  the  Cesura  and  feet  of  Latin,  is  too  absurd  to 
be  noticed*. 

Moris.  Chaptntler  wrote  a dissertation  on 
the  excellence  of  the  French  language,  and  the 
propriety  of  introducing  it  in  inscriptions f.  This 
author  runs  over  the  same  ground  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  indeed  the  observation  on  the  Latin 
m is  taken  from  him.  He  complains  o(  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  fuU  sound  given  in 
Latin  to  every  vowel,  and  the  monotony  result- 
ing from  it,  and  prefers  the  variety  of  indistinct 
sounds  tliat  occur  in  French,  particularly  the 
e muct*  He  forgets  the  effects  of  quantity,  and 
will  never  persuade  the  world  that  indistinctness 
is  not  a defect,  and  the  contrary  a beauty.  He 
inveighs  also  against  inversion.  Of  the  learning 
of  these  panegyrists  of  French  literature  we  may 


• This  Le  Lahoureur  com^ose^  an  epic  poem, 
called  Charlemagne.,  and  quotes  several  passages 
from  it  in  opposition  to  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

From  a work,  entitled,  Varietes  serieusc-s 
et  amusnntes.  Two  Vols  8vo.  i683. 
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ledge  that  our  rivals  are  a sprightly  and  in- 
genious nation  3 that  they  have  long  culti- 
vated the  arts  and  sciences^  and  cultivated 
them  with  success;  that  their  literature  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction; and  that  several  of  their  writers 
rank  among  the  great  teachers  and  the  be- 
nefactors of  mankind.  But  after  this  acknow- 
ledgment, I must  remind  them  that  the 
Italians  were  their  masters  in  every  art  and 
science , and  that  whatever  claims  they  may 
have  to  literary  merit  and  reputation  they 
owe  them  entirely  to  their  first  instructors. 
Here  indeed  Voltaire  himself,  however  jealous 
on  other  occasions  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
own  language,  confesses  the  obligation  , and 
candidly  declares  that  France  is  indebted  to 


judge  by  a letter  of  Perrault  their  chief,  who 
requests  his  friend  to  point  out  to  him  the  best 
ode  in  Pindar,  and  the^s^  in  Horace,  not  being 
himself  able  to  discover  that  secret ! 

Voltaire  appreciates  his  own  language  with 
more  impartiality  than  these  scribblers, 

Notre  langue  un  peu  seche,  et  sans  inversions 
Peut  elle  subjuguer  les  autres  Nations 
Nous  avons  la  clarle,  Pagrement,  la  justesse. 
Mais  egalerons  nous  FItalie  et  la  Grece 
Est  ce  assez,  eri  effet,  d'une  heiireuse  clarte, 

Et  ue  pechons  nous  pas  par  Tuniformite  ? 

Voltaire^  Epitre  a Horace, 
La  Harpe  in  his  answer  is  not  quite  so  modest 
as  his  master.  He  calls  French  the  language  of 
the  Gods  ! 
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Italy  for  her  arts,  her  sciences,  and  even  for 
her  civilization.  In  truth,  the  latter  coun- 
try had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  science 
at  least  two  centuries,  ere  one  solitary  ray 
had  beamed  upon  the  former  ; and  she  had 
produced  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
whose  fame  emulates  tlie  gloi7  of  the  an- 
cients , ere  the  language  of  France  was 
committed  to  paper,  or  deemed  fit  for  any 
purpose  higher  than  the  diaries  of  a Join- 
ville  ^ or  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours*  To 
enter  into  a regular  comparison  of  the  prin- 
cipal authors  in  these  languages,  and  to 
weigh  their  respective  merits  in  the  scale  of 
criticism,  would  be  an  occupation  equally 
amusing  and  instructive;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  require  more  leisure  than  the 
traveller  can  command,  and  a work  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  present , intended 
merely  to  throw  out  hints  which  the  reader 
may  verify  and  improve  at  discretion,  as  the 
subject  may  hereafter  invite.  I must  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  a very  few  remarks, 
derived  principally  from  French  critics,  and 
consequently  of  considerable  weight,  because 
extorted,  it  must  seem,  by  the  force  of  truth 
from  national  vanity.  The  authority  of  Vol- 
taire may  not  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  de- 
cisive, because,  however  solid  his  judgment, 
and  however  fine  his  taste,  he  too  often  sa- 
crificed the  dictates  of  both  to  the  passion 
or  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  too  fre- 
quently gave  to  interest,  to  rancor,  and  to 
party,  what  he  owed  to  truth,  to  letters,  and 
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to  mankind.  Bui,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  •se  defects  while  they  lov^er  his  authority 
as  a critic,  also  obscure  his  reputation  as  an 
historian,  and  deprive  French  literature  of 
the  false  lustre  which  it  has  acquired  from 
his  renown.  And  indeed,  if  impartiality  be 
essential  to  history,  Doltaire  must  forfeit  the 
appellation  of  historian , as  his  Histoire  Ge- 
nerale  is  one  continued  satire  upon  religion, 
intended  by  its  deceitful  author  not  to  inform 
the  understanding , but  to  pervert  the  faith 
of  the  reader.  Hence  the  ytbbe  Mably,  in  his 
ingenious  reflections  on  history,  censures  the 
above-mentioned  work  with  some  severity , 
without  condescending  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  criticism. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  the  other  his- 
torians of  his  language  with  contempt,  and 
from  the  general  sentence  excepts  the  /ibb^ 
V ertot  and  f Leary  only ; exceptions  which 
prove  at  the  same  time  the  critic^s  judgment 
and  impartiality;  for  few  writers  equal  the 
former  in  rapidity  , selection,  and  interest, 
and  none  surpass  the  latter  in  erudition , 
good  sense,  and  simplicity.  The  same  Abbe 
prefers  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
by  the  well  known  Father  Paolo  Sarpi,  to 
all  the  histones  compiled  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  represents  it  as  a model  of  narra- 
tion , argument,  and  observation.  We  may 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  this  judicious  cri- 
tic, so  well  versed  in  the  literaiure  of  his 
own  c(,unliy,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
and  extend  to  Italian  history  in  general  the 
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superiority  which  he  allows  to  one  only,  and 
one  who  is  not  the  first  of  Italian  historians, 
either  in  eloquence  or  in  impartiality  . 

In  one  species  of  history  indeed  , the  Ita- 
lians justly  claim  the  honor  both  of  invention 
and  of  pre-eminence,  and  this  honor , not 
France  only  but  England  must,  I believe, 
concede  without  contest.  I allude  to  critical 
biography,  a branch  of  history  in  the  highest 
degree  instructive  and  entertaining,  employ- 
ed in  Ilaly  at  a very  early  period,  and  carri- 
ed to  the  highest  perfection  by  the  late  learn- 
ed I 'irahoschi , In  the  French,  few  produc- 
tions of  the  kind  exist:  perhaps  the  panegy- 
rical discourses  pronounced  in  the  French 
Academy  border  nearest  upon  it  j but  these 
compos’' tions , though  recommended  by  the 
names  of  FonteneLle  y Massillon  y Flechier  y 
Marmontely  and  so  many  other  illustrious 
academicians,  are  too  glittering , too  artifi- 
cial, and  refined,  as  well  as  too  trivial  and 
transient  in  their  very  nature,  to  excite  much 
interest,  or  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  critic. 
In  our  own  language  Johnsons  Lioes  of  the 
Poets  present  a fair  object  of  comparison,  as 
far  as  the  plan  extends,  and  perhaps  in  point 
of  execution  may  be  considered  by  many  of 
iny  readers  as  master-pieces  of  style,  judg- 
ment , and  even  of  eloquence , equal , if  not 
superior,  to  the  Italian.  But  as  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  English  biographers  sinks  into 
insignificance  , ween  compared  to  the  vast 
orbit  of  the  Italian  historian,  so  their  works 
bear  no  proportion,  and  cannot  of  course  be 
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considered  as  objects  of  comparison.  With  re- 
gard to  the  execution^  Johnson^  without  doubt, 
surprises  and  almost  awes  the  reader,  by  the 
weight  of  his  arguments , by  the  strength  of 
his  expression , and  by  the  uniform  majesty 
of  his  language;  but  I know  not  whether 
the  ease,  the  grace,  and  the  insinuating  fa- 
miliarity of  Tiraboschi  may  not  charm  us 
more  , and  keep  up  our  attention  and  our 
delight  much  longer. 

In  one  branch  of  literature  France  may 
have  the  advantage  over  most  modern  lan- 
guages , I mean  in  theological  composition  : 
and  this  advantage  she  owes  to  her  peculiar 
circumstances  ; I might  say  with  more  pro- 
priety, to  her  misfortunes.  The  Calvinistic 
opinions  prevalent  in  Geneva  had  been  pro- 
pagated at  an  early  period  of  the  reformation 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  in 
a short  space  of  time  made  such  a progress, 
that  their  partisans  conceived  themselves  nu- 
merous enough  to  cope  with  the  established 
Church , and  perhaps  powerful  enough  to 
overturn  it . They  first  manifested  their  zeal 
by  insults  and  threats , then  proceeded  to 
deeds  of  blood  and  violence , and  at  length 
involved  their  country  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  anarchy,  and  revolution.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  pen  was  employed  as  well  as  the 
sword,  and  while  the  latter  called  forth  all 
the  exertions  of  the  body,  the  former  brought 
into  action  all  the  energies  of  the  mind. 

During  more  than  a century,  war  and  con- 
troversy raged  with  equal  fury,  and  w hatever 
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the  opinion  of  the  reader  may  be  upon 
the  subject  in  debate,  he  will  probably  aqiee 
with  me,  that  Calvinism,  defeated  alike  in 
the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  nobier  contest 
of  argument,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
double  pa!m  of  victory  to  flie  genius  of 
her  adversary.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  particularly  towards  its  close,  great  ta- 
lents appeared,  and  much  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing weie  displayed  on  both  sides  j till  the 
respective  parties  seem  to  have  united  all 
their  powers  in  the  persons  of  two  cham- 
pions, Claude  and  Bossuet.  Though  nature 
had  been  liberal  in  intellectual  endowments 
to  both  the  disputants,  and  though  all  the 
means  of  art  had  been  employed  to  improve 
the  gifts  of  nature,  yet  the  contest  was  by 
no  means  equal  between  them  5 and  after 
having  been  worsted  in  every  onset , the 
Elder  at  length  sunk  under  the  superiority 
of  the  Prelate.  But,  if  the  victim  can  derive 
any  credit  from  the  hand  that  fells  it,  Clau- 
de and  Calvinism  may  boast  that  the  iilns- 
i trious  Bossuet  was  alone  capable,  and  alone 
■ worthy,  to  give  the  fatal  blow  that  put  an 
end  at  once  to  the  glory,  and  almost  to 
the  existence  of  the  party  in  Fiance. 

I Bossuet  was  indeed  a great  man,  and  one 
\ of  those  extraordinary  minds  which  at  distant 
i intervals  seem,  as  if  deputed  from  a superior 
i*  region,  to  enlighten  and  to  astonish  mankind. 

(With  all  the  originality  of  genms,  he  was 
free  from  its  eccentricity  and  intemperamm  . 
i Sublime  without  obscurity,  bold  yet  accurate, 
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splciKlicI  and  yet  simple  at  the  same  lime,  he 
awes,  elevates,  and  delights  his  readers,  over- 
powers all  resistance,  and  leads  them  willing 
captives  to  join  and  to  share  his  triumph.  The 
defects  of  his  style  arise  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  dialect ; and  perhaps , he  could 
not  have  given  a stronger  proof  of  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind,  than  in  compelling  the 
French  language  itself  to  become  the  vehicle 
of  sublimity.  His  works,  therefore,  are  supe- 
rior to  all  other  controversial  writings  in  his 
own,  or  in  any  other  language. 

In  Italian  there  are,  1 believe,  none  of  that 
description  ; there  was  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  and  of  course  no  con- 
troversy : a deficiency  in  their  literature 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  absence  of 
penal  laws,  and  of  insolence  on  one  side; 
and  on  the  other;  of  animosity  and  of  degra- 
dation. 

We  have  just  reason  to  lament,  that  a lan- 
guage so  inferior  in  every  respect  as  French, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  acquire  such  an 
ascendancy  as  to  be  deemed  even  in  England 
a necessary  accomplishment,  and  made  in 
some  degree  an  integral  part  of  youthful  edu- 
cation. If  a common  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  nalions  be  necessary,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  it  would  have  been  prudent 
to  have  retained  the  language  most  generally 
known  in  civilized  nations,  which  is  Latin; 
especially  as  this  language  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  polished  dialects  now  used  in  Europe, 
has  the  advantage  ot  being  the  clearest. 
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the  most  regular,  and  tlie  easiest;  and  more- 
over, was  actually  in  possession,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  pleased  various  courls  to  adopt, 
with  the  di  ess  and  other  fopperies  of  France  , 
its  language  also.  Reason  might  reclaim 
against  the  absurdity  of  preferring  a semi- 
birbarous  jargon  , to  a most  ancient,  a most 
beautiful,  and  a most  perfect  language;  but 
Ihe  voice  of  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and  yet 
more  seldom  listened  to  at  courts  where  fa- 
shion , that  is  the  whim  of  the  monarch  or 
of  the  favorite,  is  alone  consulted  and  follow- 
ed even  in  ail  its  deformities  and  all  its  ex- 
travagancies. 

But  that  which  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  courtier  ought  to  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  minister,  who  might  have  dis- 
covered by  reflection  or  by  experience  , the 
advantages  which  a negotiator  derives  from 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  which 
he  employs,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of 
conceding  these  advantages  to  our  enemies. 
In  order  to  form  a just  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  concession,  we  need  only  observe 
the  superiority  which  a Frenchman  assumes, 
in  Capitals  where  his  language  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  good  company,  such  as  Vienna 
and  particularly  Petersburg,  and  contrast  with 
that  superiority,  his  humble  appearance  in 
London  or  in  Rome,  W’here  he  cannot  pre- 
tend to  such  a distinction.  In  the  former  cities 
he  feels  himself  at  home,  and  considers  him- 
self as  the  first  in  rank,  because  the  first  in 
language;  in  the  latter,  the  consciousness  of 
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Leing  a foreigner  checks  his  iialural  conh- 
uciice  and  imposes  upon  liim^  however  reluc- 
tant the  reserved  demeanor  inseparable  from 
that  cliaracter. 

NoW;,  in  all  diplomatic  meetings,  French 
is  the  language  of  discussion  , and  conse- 
quently ^ the  French  negotiator  displa}^s 
his  faculties  with  the  same  ease  and  with 
the  same  certainty  of  applause  as  in  his  own 
saloon , surrounded  with  a circle  of  friends 
at  Paris.  The  English  envoy  on  the  contra- 
ry finds  his  natural  reserve  increased  ^ and 
ail  his  powers  paralyzed  by  a sensation  of 
inferiority  in  the  use  of  the  weapons  which 
he  is  obliged  to  employ,  and  by  a convic- 
tion that  the  eloquence  of  his  adversary  must 
triumph  over  his  plain,  unadorned,  and  pro- 
bably ill-delivered  statements.  To  this  dis- 
advantage we  may,  perhaps,  attribute  the 
observation  so  often  repeated,  that  France 
recovers  in  the  cabinet  all  she  loses  in  the 
held:  an  observation,  which,  if  it  does  not  j 
wound  our  pride,  ought  at  least  to  awaken  i 
our  caution.  | 

Rut  this  diplomatic  evil  is  not  the  only,  j 
nor  the  greatest  mischief,  that  results  from  | 
this  absurd  preference  : it  moreover  enables  | 
our  enemies  to  disseminate  their  political  | 
principles,  to  carry  on  intrigues,  to  multi- 
ply the  means  of  seduction,  and  to  insure, 
by  the  agency  of  numberless  scribblers,  pam- 
phleteers, etc.  tJie  success  of  their  dark  and 
deep  laid  projects.  TJiey  arc  already  endow- 
ed with  too  many  means  of  mischief,  and 
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possess  all  the  skill  and  activity  requisite  to 
give  them  effect. 

tot  scse  vertit  in  ora, 

Tam  saevae  facies,  lot  pullulat  atra  colubn's. 

y^n.  lib.  vii. 

Why  should  we  voluntarily  increase  their  pow- 
ers of  alta’ck  5 and  by  propagating  their 
language,  open  a wider  field  of  action  to 
their  baneful  influence?  Such  conduct  surely 
borders  upon  infatuation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  propagation  of  the 
French  language  has  produced  no  better 
effects  in  literature  than  in  policy.  If  France 
has  furnished  the  Piepublic  of  Letters  with 
some  finished  models  of  theatrical  excellence, 
some  exquisite  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
oratory  , and  an  immense  collection  of 
memoirs , the  only  branches  in  which  she 
confessedly  excels  5 she  has , on  the  other 
hand,  inundated  Europe  with  frivolous  com- 
positions, erotic  songs,  and  lovesick  novels, 
by  which  she  has  warped  the  public  taste 
from  the  classical  rectitude  of  the  preced- 
ing centuries;  and  inverting  the  natural 
process  of  the  mind,  turned  it  from  bold  and 
manly  contemplations  to  languid  and  ener- 
vating trifles.  Nay,  she  has  done  more.  For 
the  last  sixty  years,  the  genius  of  France, 
like  one  of  those  Furies  ^ sometimes  let  loose 


Cui  iristia  bella 

Jraeqiie  insidiaque  et  noxia  crimina  cordi. 

/£’«.  vii. 
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to  scourge  mankind,  and  to  ripen  corrupted 
generations  for  destruction  , has  employed 
all  its  talents  and  all  its  attiactions  to 
confound  the  distinction  .of  right  and  wrong, 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  to  infect  the  heart 
with  every  vice , and  to  cloud  the  under- 
standing  with  every  error;  to  stop  for  ever 
the  two  great  sources  of  hunian  dignity 
and  felicity,  Truth  and  Virtue;  and  to  blot 
out  of  the  mind  of  man , the  very  Sun 
and  soul  of  the  intellectual  world,  even  the 
Divinity  liimself.  Such  is  the  unvarying  ten- 
dency of  almost  all  the  works  which  have 
issued  from  the  French  press  , and  been 
circulated  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  period  above-mentioned,  from  the 
voluminous  and  cumbersome  Encyclopedia 
down  to  the  Declamations  of  Volney  or  the 
Tales  of  Marmontel  en  petit  format^  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  appellation  of  French  literature, 
at  present,  seems  conhned  to  the  works 
of  Voltaire  and  of  his  disciples,  that  is,  to 
the  infidel  faction,  excluding  the  nobler  spe- 
cimens of  French  genius,  the  productions  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  period 
immediately  following  that  monarches  demise: 
and  if  we  wish  to  know  the  effects  which 
this  literature  produces  upon  the  human 
mind,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon 
those  who  are  most  given  to  it,  and  the 
countries  where  it  flourishes  most.  We  shall 
find  that  impiety  and  immorality  keep  pace 
with  it  in  private  and  public  life,  and  that 
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domestic  and  national  disorder  and  misery' 
are  its  constant  and  inseparable  companions. 
France,  where  the  pestilence  be^un,  first  felt 
its  consequences,  and  still  bleeds  under  its 
scoui’i^e.  The  Prussian  court , actually  de- 
j^raded  and  despised,  smarLs  under  the  pu- 
nishment brought  upon  the  monarehy  by 
the  French  principles  of  the  atheistic  Fre- 
deric. The  Russian  Capital,  now  the  theatre 
of  ever}^  dark  intrigue,  treacherous  plot, 
and  foul  indulgence , may  ere  long  liave 
reason  to  curse  the  impolicy  of  Catherine, 
who,  by  encouraging  the  language  and  the 
opinions  of  France,  sowed  the  seeds  of  death 
and  of  dissolution  in  the  bosom  of  her 
empire, 

Vipeream  inspirans  animam. 

The  late  unhappy  sovereign  fell  a victim 
to  their  increas.ng  influence;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say , whether  the  same  passions, 
working  on  the  same  principles,  may  not  at 
some  future  period  produce  a similar  cata- 
strophe. Such  are  the  consequences  of  par- 
tiality to  French  literature,  and  such  the 
last  great  curse  which  that  nation,  at  all 
periods  of  its  history  the  bane  and  the  tor- 
ment of  the  human  species,  has,  in  these 
latter  times , brought  upon  the  civilized 
world.  Now  let  me  ask  once  more,  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  of  virtue,  of  interest 
and  of  patriotism,  by  what  fatality  Europe 
is  doomed  to  encourage  a language,  the 
instrument  of  so  much  mischief,  and  to 
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)7i’opagate  a literature,  the  veliiele  of  poison 
and  of  desolation  ? W'hat  can  induce  her  , 
hj  supplying  means  of  conimiinication,  and 
facilitating  the  progress  of  armies  already 
too  rapid  and  loo  successful,  to  furnish  wea- 
pons of  assault  to  a giant  Power,  that  mas- 
sacres her  tribes , and  ravages  her  fairest 
provinces  .*  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way 
for  her  own  final  subjection?  Surely  such 
impolitic  conduct  must  be  the  last  degree 
of  blindness,  the  utmost  point  of  public  in- 
fatuation. 


* My  reader,  if  partial  to  French,  must  excuse 
me,  if  in  opposition  to  his  taste  and  to  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  French  academies,  and  their  riu- 
inerous  dependents  and  flatterers  I have  given  to 
that  language  the  appellation  of  barbarous.  If  we 
take  this  epithet  in  the  Homan,  that  is,  in  its 
proper  sense,  we  may  surely  apply  it  with  strict 
propriety  to  a language  which,  in  its  construction 
and  pronunciation,  has  deviated  more  than  any 
other  from  the  excellencies  and  the  harmony  of 
the  parent  tongue.  To  prove  these  two  points, 
we  need  but  open  any  French  book,  particularly 
if  a translation,  and  one  page  only  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show,  as  I have  already  observed,  its 
opposition  to  the  freer  and  manlier  arrangement 
of  Latin  •,  and  as  for  the  second,  be  who  lias 
heard  the  natives  of  different  countries  read 
Latin,  will  acknowledge,  that  the  French  lends 
more  directly  and  more  effectually  than  any 
European  pronunciation,  to  untune  the  sweetness 
and  to  debase  the  acknowledged  majesty  of  the 
Roman  dialect.  Nor  is  this  opinion  either  new 
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But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  re- 
medy ? The  remedy  is  at  hand.  We  have 
our  choice  of  two  languages,  either  of  which 
may  be  adopted  as  a general  medium  of 
communication,  not  only  without  inconve- 
nience , but  even  with  advantage  — Latin 
and  Italian.  Latin  is  the  parent  of  all  the 


or  peculiar  5 if  it  were,  it  might  be  attributed  to 
that  dislike  to  French  utterance  inherent  in  tlie 
natives  of  this  country  ^ but  it  is  common  to 
Germans,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Italians  ; 
and  as  these  latter  may  be  considered  the  best 
judges  because  they  have  the  most  delicate  ear, 
I shall  quote  the  Abbate  Derdna^  who,  in  one 
of  his  academical  discourses,  eivpressly  asserts, 
that  of  alL  European  languages,,  French  is,  in 
construction  and  in  accent,  the  most  contrary 
to  the  phraseology  and  the  harmony  of  Latin. 

but  I wish,  not  only  to  apply  the  term  bar- 
barons  to  the  language,  but  to  extend  it  stiil 
farther,  to  many  of  its  authors,  who  surpassed 
the  barbarians  in  barbarism,  and  formed  a project 
■which  would  have  shocked  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals themselves.  This  anti-classical  project  was 
no  other  than  the  total  suppression  of  the  an- 
cient languages  , by  excluding  them  from  tlie 
regular  course  of  youthful  studies,  and  substitut- 
ing in  their  place,  lectures  on  French  literature, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  etc.  The  disposition  of 
the  present  government  in  France  is  expressed, 
and  its  motives  are  pointed  out  with  satirical 
delicacy,  in  the  dedication  of  a work  just  pub- 
lished, entitled  Herculanensia,  by  Sir  William 
Drummond  and  R.  Walpole,  Esq. 

* n 
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refined  languages  in  Europe  ; the  interpreter 
of  the  great  principles  of  law  and  of  jus- 
tice, or,  in  other  words,  of  jurisprudence 
in  all  its  forms,  and  with  all  its  applica- 
tions .*  it  is  the  depository  of  wisdom  and 
of  science,  which  every  age,  from  the  fall 
of  Carthage  down  to  the  present  period, 
lias  continued  to  enrich  with  its  produc- 
tions, its  inventions,  its  experience : it  still 
continues  the  necessary  and  indispensable  ac- 
complishment of  the  gentleman  and  of  the 
scholar,  and  is  the  sole  introduction  to  all 
the  honorable  and  liberal  professions.  It  still 
remains  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  langua- 
ges, and  its  grammar  is  justly  regarded  for  its 
clearness,  its  facility,  and  its  consistency  as 
the  General  grammar.  Why  then  should  we 
not  adopt  as  an  universal  medium  of  in- 
tcj’course,  this  language  universally  under- 
stood j and  why  not  restore  to  it  the  pri- 
vilege which  it  had  ever  enjoyed,  till  the 
fatal  conquests  of  Louis  XiV.  spread  the 
language  and  the  vices  of  France  over  half 
the  subjugated  Continent } 

I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  La- 
tin, or  shew  how  much  it  would  disen- 
cumber and  facilitate  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion: this  much,  however,  I will  observe,  that 
the  energy  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  Roman 
authors  in  this  supposition  made  common, 
might  kindle  once  more  theflame  of  liberty  in 
Europe,  and  again  man  the  rising  generation, 
now  dissolved  in  luxury  and  in  cfrcniinacy. 
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But,  if  in  spite  of  taste  and  of  reason, 
this  noble  language  must  be  confined  to 
our  closets,  and  a modern  dialect  must  ba 
preferred  to  it,  Italian,  without  doubt,  is  the 
most  eligible,  because  it  possesses  the  most 
advantages,  and  is  free  from  every  objection. 
I have  already  spoken  of  its  exemption  from 
evils  to  which  French  is  liable;  1 need  to  say 
but  a ftfw  words.  It  can  have  no  political  in- 
convenience ; it  is  not  the  language  of  a rival 
nation.  Italy  pretends  not  to  universal  domi- 
nion, either  by  sea  or  by  land  ; it  administers 
to  the  pleasures  without  alarming  the  fears  of 
other  nations.  Its  language  is  that  of  poetry  and 
of  music ; it  is  spread  over  all  the  wide- 
extended  coasts,  and  through  all  the  innu- 
merable islands,  of  the  Mediterranean:,  and 
has,  at  least , a classic  universality  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  traveller  who  wishes 
to  visit  the  regions  ennobled  by  the  genius 
and  by  the  virtues  of  antiquity.  The  gene- 
ral tenor  of  Italian  is  pure  and  holy.  None 
of  its  great  authors  were  infected  with  im- 
piety, and  not  one  of  its  celebrated  works 
is  tinctured,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  that  poisonous  ingredient.  1 have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  acquired  : all  its  sounds  may  be 
found  in  every  language;  and  if  it  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  for  foreigners  to  acquire 
all  the  graces  of  its  modulation  , they  may, 
with  very  little  labor  make  themselves  masters 
of  its  essential  parts,  so  as  to  express  them- 
selves with  facility  and  wilb  perspicuity. 
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But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected^  that  a 
change  of  diplomatic  language  might  at 
present  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  may  be  imagin- 
ed ^ . What  has  been  done  may  be  done 
again . Let  any  one  of  the  greater  Courts 
declare  its  intention  of  communicating  with 
foreign  ministers  only  in  its  own  language^ 
or  in  Latin  or  Italian  , and  a revolution  in 
this  respect  will  be  brought  about  without 
delay  or  opposition.  That  this  change  is 
desirable , and  that  it  would  bring  with  it 
many  political,  literary,  and  even  moral  ad- 
vantages can  scarcely  be  disputed  ; and  that 
it  may  take  place  at  some  future  period 
is  by  no  means  improbable *  **  . 


* This  revolution  might  have  been  effeeted 
in  Vienna  in  the  year  1^94^  dial  is,  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  if 
the  court  had  supported  the  Anti-Gallican  spirit 
of  the  gentry  and  the  people,  who  pretty  gene- 
rally came  to  a resolution  to  dismiss  all  French 
teachers,  and  to  forbid  in  their  families  the  use 
of  that  language  upon  any  occasion:  a similar 
disposition  was  manifested  in  the  year  1806  in 
Petersburg,  in  a much  higher  quarter,  as  the 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  publicly  declared,  that 
he  never  expected  to  be  addressed  in  any  lan- 
guage but  English  and  Russian,  but  in  neither 
case  was  this  patriotic  resolution  supported  ; 
the  burghers  of  Vienna  resumed  their  French 
grauHnars,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  submit- 
ted to  French  influence. 

**  How  much  the  rejection  of  their  language 
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Italian  was^  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teentli  centuries,  what  French  has  been  in 
the  eighteenth,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  language  owed  to  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  that  extension  which  the  latter  ac- 
quired by  the  preponderance  of  French  powder. 
When  that  power  declines,  and  it  is  too 
gigantic  and  too  oppressive  to  last  , the 
language  will  decline  with  it,  and  again 
return  to  its  natural  limits ; but  what  lan- 
guage will  succeed  it , it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture . Italian  has  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence and  its  superior  literature  to  recom- 
mend it;  but  English,  with  similar  though 
inferior  claims,  is  supported  by  fashion,^  a 
very  powerful  ally , by  influence  commen- 
surate with  the  known  world,  and  by  re- 
nown that  spreads  from  pole  to  pole . It 
is  already  the  language  of  commerce  as 
French  is  that  of  diplomacy  ; and  while 
the  one  is  confined  to  courts  and  Capitals, 
the  other  spreads  over  continents  and  is- 
lands, and  is  the  dialect  of  the  busy  and 
the  active  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
With  such  a weight  on  its  side  it  is  pos- 
sible, even  probable,  that  the  scale  will  pre- 


annoys and  mortifies  the  French  Cabinet  appears 
from  the  angry  expressions  of  Bonaparte^  com- 
plaining that,  in  tlie  late  negotiations  (of  1806) 
the  English  Ministry  wished  to  lengthen  and 
perplex  the  discussions,  by  the  introduction  of 
Latin  forms-^  etc. 
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ponderate  in  favor  of  English;  a prepou- 
dei-ance  which  may  flatter  our  vanity , but 
cannot  promote  our  interest,  as  it  will  in- 
crease an  influence  already  exorbitant,  and 
expose  us  more  and  more  to  the  jealousies 
and  the  suspicions  of  Eurr.pe. 

After  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, whether  any  human  eflbrls  can  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  languages,  or  abridge  or 
prolong  their  destined  duration.  We  move 
along  in  a vast  funeral  procession,  which 
conveys  individuals,  kingdoms,  and  empires, 
with  their  passions,  their  monuments,  their 
languages,  to  the  tomb.  The  Greeks  and 
Kofuans  precede  us  in  the  paths  of  obli- 
vion 5 a faint  murmur  of  their  languages 
reaches  our  ears  , to  subside  ere  long  in 
uLler  silence.  Shall  our  less  perfect  dialects 
]je  more  fortunate,  and  can  typographic  art 
impart  to  them  an  immortality  that  fate  re- 
fused to  the  beauty  of  Greece  and  to  the 
majesty  of  Rome  1 know  not;  but  I can 
scarce  expect  such  a distinction.  One  con- 
solation hoivever  offers  itself  amid  this  ge- 
geral  wreck  of  man,  of  his  works,  and  of 
liis  inventions;  it  is,  that  new  political  as- 
sociations arise  from  the  dissolution  of  king- 
doms and  empires,  and  call  forth  with  in- 
creased vigor  and  interest  the  energies  and 
the  virtues  of  the  human  heart;  that  new 
combinations  of  sound  spring  from  the  de- 
cay of  fading  languages,  affording  fresh  ex- 
pressions to  the  undei  standing , and  opeii- 
ii^g  olher  fields  to  the  imagination;  and 
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that  thus  all  the  shifting  scenery  and  the 
ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  the  external  world 
tend  only  to  develop  the  powers  of  tiie  mind, 
and  finally  to  promoic  the  gradual  perfection 
of  thp  intellectual  system. 

RELIGION. 

VII.  The  traveller  who  wishes  to  form 
a just  idea  of  the  religion  of  Italy,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  European  territory,  would 
do  well  to  consider,  that  in  all  Christian 
countries  the  same  Gospel  is  professed,  and 
of  course  the  same  principal  articles  of  be- 
lief are  admitted,  the  same  moral  duties 
are  prescribed,  and  enforced  by  the  same 
sanction  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments; 
or  in  other  words,  that  Faith,  Hope,  and 
(Uiarity,  form  the  spirit  and  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  taught,  or  wdieresoever  established.  When 
we  inquire  therefore,  concerning  the  reli- 
gion of  a country,  we  mean  to  ask  whe- 
ther these  Christian  virtues  influence  its  in- 
habitants more  or  less  than  they  do  those 
of  other  Christian  countries,  and  according 
as  this  influence  is  perceptible  in  public 
and  private  life , we  form  a favorable  or 
unfavorable  opinion.  The  exierior  of  religion, 
that  is  the  forms  and  the  ceremonies  of 
worship,  with  the  administration  and  police 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  Protestant 
traveller  w ill,  if  he  be  consisteiil,  abandon  to 
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the  taste  , the  feelings , and  the  judgment 
of  the  public;  certain  that  no  form  or  rituaT 
contrary  to  these  grand  agents  in  human 
affairs  , by  whatever  autliority  it  may  be 
supported,  wUl  long  prevail  in  any  coun- 
try . If  we  examine  the  religion  of  Italy 
upon  these  principles,  we  shall  find  much 
to  praise,  and  something  perhaps  to  admire. 

In  attendance  on  public  worship , the  Ita- 
lians are  universally  regular , and  though 
such  constant  attendance  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a certain  evidence  of  sincere  faith^ 
yet  every  reader  of  reflection  will  admit , 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  either  infide- 
lity or  indifference.  These  latter  vices  are 
indeed  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  en- 
tirely confined  to  a few  individuals  of  the 
higher  class,  and  to  some  officers  in  the 
army,  who  resigning  their  religion  with 
their  patriotism,  have  meanly  condescended 
to  adopt  the  fashions  and  the  opinions  of 
revolutionary  France.  Interest,  tlie  only  mo- 
tive that  can  induce  men  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  conviction  and  feelings  , 
reaches  only  a few  ostensible  characters , and 
excepting  under  certain  persecuting  govern- 
ments, cannot  extend  to  ihe  multitude. 

Nor  is  the  devotion  of  the  Italian  con- 
fined to  public  service.  The  churches  are 
almost  always  open  ; persons  of  regular  life 
and  of  independent  circumstances  generally 
visit  some  or  other  of  them  every  day ; 
and  individuals  of  every  condition  may  be 
seen  at  all  hours,  on  their  knees,  engaged 
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1 ill  prayer  or  meditation  Such  instances 

i of  nnaffected  devotion  often  melt  the  heart 
. of  the  pioiis  traveller,  and  have,  not  nn- 
frequently,  extorted  an  appro vin^^  exclama- 
lioii  from  observers  in  other  respects  blind- 
I ed  by  early  prejudice,  or  inflamed  by  po- 
! lemic  ammosit}'.  If  the  reader  be  inclined 
■ to  condemn  such  practices  as  superstitious 
or  as  favorable  to  idleness,  let  him  open 
I the  Gospel  first,  and  examine  well  botli 
! its  words  and  its  spirit;  then  let  him  con- 
ji  sider  how  many  minutes  are  trifled  away 
i by  the  busiest  and  most  active  in  the  course 
j of  the  day ; and  finally  let  him  remember 
' Iiovv  many  cares  corrode  the  human  heart, 
which  He  only,  who  wove  its  tissue,  can 
remove  or  mitigate. 

The  number  of  persons  who  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  the  becoming  gravity  of  their 
deportment  on  this  solemn  occasion , will 
be  another  source  of  edification  to  a sin- 
cere Christian,  who,  of  whatsoever  deno- 
mination he  may  be , must  always  rejoice 
in  seeing  this  affecting  Rite,  often  renewed 


* ((  C^est  un  usage  pieux  des  Catholiqiies,  et 
cpie  nous  devrions  irailer,  ((says  Madame  De  Slael 
with  Jier  usual  grace  and  feeling,  ((  de  laisser  les 
eglises  toiijours  ouvertes;  il  j a , tant  de 
merits  oii  C on  eprouue  Le  hesoin  de  cet  asile  , 
et  jamais  on  n’y  entre  sans  ressentir  une  emotion 
qui  fait  du  bien  a Tame,  et  lui  rend,  comme 
une  ablution  sainte,  sa  force  et  sa  purete.  « U 
ltniagne<)  Vol.  !.  Chap.  7. 
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and  duly  frequenled . I say  nothing  of  the 
miinheriess  religious  praetices  inlerwoven  in 
the  life  of  an  ItRhan,  and  incorpoiated  with 
the  whole  business  and  very  sJibstance  of 
his  existence,  because  I am  aware  Lliat  they 
are  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  my  readers  as 
marks  rather  of  superstition  than  of  piety.  * 
External  practices^  I know  full  well^  have 


* One  observation,  however,  I must  make,  iu 
conjunction  with  a very  learned  and  pious  pre- 
late of  the  Established  C liurch  ( Bidiop  Buller 
in  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Durham)  that 
such  occasional  raemorandums  are  too  much  neg- 
lected in  England,  and  that  he  who  observes 
them  wiih  prudence  and  discrimination  performs 
a rational  and  useful  act  of  Christian  devotion: 
In  fact,  whtm  an  Italian,  passing  before  a cru- 
cifix, lakes  off  his  hat,  he  means  not  to  honor 
the  wmod  or  the  bronze  of  which  the  image  may 
be  composed,  but  to  express  his  reverence  and 
gratitude  towards  the  sacred  person  thus  repre- 
sented in  the  altitude  of  a victim.  When  he 
shews  a similar  respect  to  a picture  of  the  Virgin, 
he  means  not  to  adore  a creature,  but  to  express 
his  veneration  for  llie  most  perfect  model  of 
virgin  modesty,  and  of  malernul  fondness,  on 
record  in  the  holy  Writings.  As  for  the  Euciia- 
rislic  Elements,  whatsoever  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained of  their  mystic  nature  , yet  they  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  sacred 
and  the  most  impressive  symbols  of  the  sufferings 
and  deatli  of  the  Redeemer  ; the  respect,  there- 
fore, shewn  to  them  , in  which,  deficiency  is 
perhaps  more  blameable  than  excess,  must  rather 
edify  lhau  offend  a devout  and  sensible  Christian, 
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often  been  employed  by  the  hypocrite  as  a 
convenient  mask:,  and  still  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  abused  by  the  libertine  as  a com- 
pensation and  excuse;  but  1 conceive  that 
notwithstanding  such  perversion  of  motive, 
they  are,  Avhen  generally  observed,  a proof 
convincing  and  satisfactory  of  the  sincerity 
and  activity  of  national  faith. 

But  to  luin  from  tlie  exterior  of  religion 
to  practices  more  connected  with  its  inter- 
nal and  most  essential  qualities,  and  conse- 
quently better  adapted  to  the  feelings  of 
Lnghshmen  in  general,  I will  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  no  country  exhibits  more  splen- 
did examples  of  public  benevolence,  or  fur- 
nishes more  affecting  instances  of  private 
charity,  than  Italy.  Christian  countries,  in  ge- 
neral ( for  there  are  some  exceptions  ) and 
our  own  in  particular,  are  not  deficient  in 
the  number  and  endowments  of  public  es- 
tablishments for  the  relief  of  suffering  hu- 
manity j but  even  in  this  respect,  whoever 
has  visited  and  examined  the  hospitals  of 
Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Milan, 
will  readily  admit,  that  Italy  has  the  ho- 
norable advantage  of  surpassing  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  in  the  number  and  the 
magnificence  of  her  charitable  foundations. 
To  describe  these  edifices  in  detail,  would 
lequire  a separate  work  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; and  it  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  in- 
form the  reader  , lliat  there  is  no  disease 
of  body  , no  distress  of  mind,  no  visitation 
of  Providence,  to  which  the  human  form 
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js  liable , from  its  first  appeal  Alice  till  its 
final  deposition  in  the  grave,  which  is  not 
relieved  with  tenderness,  and  provided  for, 
if  beyond  relief,  with  a prodigaliiy  of  cha- 
rity seldom  witnessed  elsewhere  flowever, 
one  or  two  instances  may  be  necessary 
for  explanation.  VVe  have  in  England  such 
establishments  as  Foundling  Hospitals  ; but 
every  body  knows  what  interest  and  recom- 
mendation are  necessary  to  introduce  an  un- 
fortunate infant  into  such  asylums.  In  many 
of  the  great  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  smaller,  such  hospitals  may  be 


* It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  beneficent 
establisliments  owe  their  origin  to  clirislianily , 
and  that  the  Greeks  and  even  the  Romans,  how- 
soever humane  in  some  respects,  had  little  or 
no  idea  of  such  methods  of  relief.  The  only 
institution,  or  rather  regulation,  that  bears  any 
resemblance  to  any  branch  of  our  public  clia- 
rities  is  the  provision  made  by  Trajan  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Rome 
first,  and  afterwards  extended  to  Italy  at  large. 
The  younger  Pliny  extols  this  institution  with 
becoming  eloquence.  The  mode  in  which  tlie 
expence  was  defrayed  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
TJie  legal  interest  of  money  was  then  twelve  per 
cent.,  the  Emperor  lent  money  to  such  land- 
holders as  wished  to  borrow  at  five  per  cent., 
obliging  them  to  pay  the  interest  into  an  office 
opened  for  the  purpose.  As  the  interest  was  low, 
the  number  of  borrowers  was  great,  and  the 
funds  superabundant. — Brotier^  Note^  in  Supple- 
ment. Hist*  lib.  V. — PLin.  Paneg.  xxv, 
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founds  and  to  avoid  the  evils  of  exposure 
with  regard  to  the  child^  and  to  spare  the 
delicacy  or  the  pride  of  the  parent,  a box 
or  case  opens  to  the  street,  turning  on  a 
pivot  in  which  the  infant  may  be  placed 
at  any  hour , and  upon  ringing  a bell  to 
give  notice  within,  is  immediately  admitted 
without  recommendation  or  inquiry.  One 
request  only  is  made  to  the  parent,  and 
that  is  to  annex  a paper  to  inform  the  admi- 
nistrators whether  the  child  be  baptized 
or  not,  and  whether  there  be  any  disposi- 
tion in  the  parent  to  acknowledge  it  at  a 
future  period. 

The  hospital  of  St,  Michael,  situated  in 
the  Ripa  Grande,  on  the  banks  of^  the  Ti- 
ber, is  perliaps  unequalled  in  its  extent, 
endowment,  and  utility.  Its  front  spreads 
along  the  river  side,  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  fifty  in  height  5 to  it  are  annex- 
ed a magnificent  church,  a copious  library, 
schools  and  work-rooms . It  admits  found- 
lings, orphans,  and  friendless  children,  de- 
cayed tradesmen , time-worn  servants  and 
the  aged  of  all  descriptions,  wfcen  forlorn 
and  helpless.  The  latter  it  supplies  with 
every  assistance  spiritual  and  corporal,  ne- 
cessary to  their  years  and  infirmities.  The 
former  are  nursed,  educated,  instructed  in 
languages  or  trades , as  their  abilities  and 
dispositions  seem  to  require,  and  when  they 
have  learned  some  art  or  method  of  pro- 
curing a livelihood,  they  are  dismissed  from 
the  hospital  with  a complete  suit  of  clothe?. 
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and  a sam  of  money  arnoimtiiig  to  five 
pounds.  Botlr  sexes  are  admitted,  but  lodg- 
ed in  different  wings  of  the  hospital  , ami 
kept  carefully  separate  even  in  the  church. 

I pass  over  in  silence  the  superb  Hos- 
pital of  St,  John  Lateran^  occupying  one- 
half  of  the  vast  palace  annexed  to  that  ca- 
thedral, and  containing  six  hundred  pa- 
tients; and  the  numberless  similar  establish- 
ments that  truly  grace  and  almost  conse- 
crate the  fourteen  regions  or  districts  of  this 
parent  of  cities,  the  Capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  world.  * 

On  the  subject  of  hospitals  I shall  only 
add,  that  in  many  of  them  the  sick  are 
attended,  and  the  ignorant  instructed,  by 
persons*  who  devote  themselves  voluntarily 
to  that  disgusting  and  laborious  task,  and 
perform  it  with  a tenderness  and  a delicacy 
which  personal  attachment,  or  the  still  more 
active  and  disinterested  principle  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  is  alone  capable  of  inspiring. 


* It  is  with  regret  I feel  myself  obliged  to 
add,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  French  soldiers 
arid  ihe  rapacity  of  their  generals,  have  nearly 
stripped  the  Roman  hospitals  of  all  their  furni- 
ture, not  excepting  bedsteads,  doors,  and  even 
•Windows  ; and  what  is  still  more  distressing, 
because  irremediable,  almost  exiiausted  the  funds 
by  wl)!ch  they  had  been  supported,  by  draining 
the  public  treasury  and  destroying  the  credit  of 
the  State. 
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Bill;,  besides  these  public  establishments,  there 
are  benevolent  institutions,  which,  though 
properly  speaking  of  a private  nntnre,  are 
widely  spread  and  extensively  felt:  I allude 
to  confraternities,  or  to  use  a more  clas* 
sical  appellation,  Socialities . These  Sodali^ 
ties,  or  as  the  name  implies;  Companies,  are 
formed  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  a 
certain  number  of  charitable  persons,  who 
unite  together  in  order  to  relieve  more  ef- 
fectnally  some  particular  species  of  distress. 
Tims,  one  of  these  benevolent  societies  de- 
votes its  attention  to  the  wants  of  humble 
blit  decent  families,  and  contrives  to  admi- 
nister its  alms  in  such  a manner  as  to 
supply  their  necessities,  and  yet  spare  their 
honorable  feelings . Another  pays  off  debts 
contracted  under  the  pressure  of  unavoi- 
dable distress  , and  restores  the  industrious 
sufferer  to  liberty  and  to  labor.  A third 
undertakes  to  visit  goals,  and  to  furnish 
means  of  comfort  to  such  prisoners  as 
are  friendless  and  forsaken.  A fourth  dis- 
covers the  obscure  and  forlorn  sick,  sup- 
plies them  with  medicines  and  professional 
assistance  ; if  they  recover,  affords  them  nu- 
tritive food  while  in  a state  of  convales- 
cence; if  they  die,  pavs  the  expences  of 
tlieir  funeral  , and  accompanies  them  with 
decent  ceremony  to  the  grave.  ^ 


* Thp  ro'dcr  ni;iy  rev^olh'ot , that  several  of 
these  clifritable  societies  have  been  eninntraled 
in  the  account  given  of  the  Hospitals  at  JNaples. 
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As  I do  not  mean  to  enumerate  all  these 
humane  and  truly  Christian  associations,  I 
pass  over  in  silence  those  who  make  it  their 
object  to  instruct  ignorant  youth  and  to  por- 
tion virgin  innocence  I need  only  say,  that 
every  want  and  every  misfortune  are  cer- 
tain of  meeting  with  corresponding  assistance 
from  some  band  or  other  of  generous  bre- 
thren; and  the  traveller  who  contemplates 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals united  for  such  noble  purposes,  will 
be  obFiged  to  acknowledge,  that  in  no 
country  has  charity  assumed  so  many  forms, 
or  tried  so  many  arts,  to  discover  and  to 
assuage  the  complicated  varieties  of  human 
misery.  These  associations  are  composed 
principally  of  the  middling  classes,  because 
in  all  countries  these  classes  possess  the 
greatest  share  of  virtue  and  of  compassion; 
yet,  the  most  exalted  characters  for  rank, 
fortune,  and  talents,  enrol  their  names  among 
them,  and  frequently  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  zeal  and  by  their  activity  * in  the 
career  of  benevolence.  On  all  public  occa- 
sions , it  is  true,  the  members  wear  a dress 
that  disguises  and  levels  all  ranks , under 
an  appearance  grotesque  and  ridiculous  per- 
haps in  the  eyes  of  a stranger , but  very 
well  contrived  to  stifle  that  vanity  which 
is  so  often  the  stimulus  and  the  bane  of 
public  generosity . 

From  these  superabundant  funds  of  pub- 
lic and  private  charities,  the  poor  of  Italy, 
a class  more  numerous  there  lhan  in  most 
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other  eountries,  owing  in  general  to  its  great 
population,  and  in  particular  to  the  stagnat- 
ing commerce,  the  declining  manufactures , 
and  the  narrow  policy  of  many  of  its  States, 
are  supported  with  comfort  to  themselves 
and  with  a certain  sense  of  independence, 
without  the  oppressive  burthen  of  poor 
rates,  so  inadequate  to  their  object  and  so 
galling  to  the  community. 

After  these  details,  in*  which  I am  not 
conscious  of  exaggeration  or  of  misrepresen- 
tation, 1 think  myself  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing, that  a Religion  which  thus  manifests 
its  influence  by  so  many  effusions  of  devo- 
tion, and  by  so  many  deeds  of  benevolence, 
must  be,  or  I know  not  what  can  be,  true 
genuine  Christianity. 

Before  I drop  this  subject , it  may  be 
proper  to  say  something  on  the  attention  paid 
to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Italy,  as  we  , 
have  been  assured  by  several  travellers,  that 
the  loAver  classes  in  that  country  are  not 
only  neglected  but  purposely  kept  in  a state 
of  ignorance:  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  such  writers  either  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  their  prejudi- 
ces , or  have  given  their  opinion  without 
the  degree  of  observation  requisite  to  ascer- 
tain its  accuracy.  In  opposition  to  this  par- 
tial and  injurious  representation,  I shall  state 
the  following  facts.  In  the  diocese  of  Milany 
or  to  speak  more  properly,  in  the  vast  tract 
of  country,  included  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  and  subject  to  the  visitation 
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of  the  archiepiscopal  See  of  Milan,  in  every 
parochial  church  the  bell  tolls  at  two  o^clock 
on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  all  the 
youth  of  the  parish  assemble  in  the  church : 
the  ^irls  are  placed  on  one  side,  the  bo^^s 
on  the  other:  they  are  then  divided  into 

classes  according  to  their  ages  and  their  pro- 
gress, and  instructed  either  by  the  clergy 
attached  to  the  church,  or  by  pious  persons 
who  voluntarily  devote  their  time  to  this 
most  useful  employment;  while  the  pastor 
himself  goes  from  class  to  class,  examines 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  and  closes 
the  whole  at  four  o^’clock  by  a catechis- 
tical  discourse.  The  writer  first  observed 
this  mode  of  instruction  at  Desensano,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lago  di  Garda , then 
at  Mantua , and  finally , in  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  whose  immense  nave  and  aisles, 
almost  equal  in  extent  to  St.  Peter's,  were 
then  crowded  with  youths  and  with  chil- 
dren. He  was  struck  more  than  once  with 
the  great  readiness  of  the  answers,  and  often 
edified  by  the  patience  and  the  assiduity  of 
the  teachers. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy  children  are  cate- 
chised regularly , and  almost  invariably  in 
the  parish  church  by  their  pastor,  and  be- 
sides these  general  instructions  every  young 
person  is  obliged  to  attend  a course  of  in- 
struction for  some  months  previous  to  the 
first  Communion,  and  again  before  Confir- 
mation. It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  the 
catechisms  contain,  and  whether  they  are 
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compiled  with  judgment  and  discretion.  As 
I have  several  of  these  little  elementary 
books  in  my  possession,  I am  enabled  to 
answer  that  they  contain  an  explanation  of 
the  Greed,  the  Commandments,  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments,  and  have  some- 
times annexed  an . account  of  the  festivals, 
fasts,  and  public  ceremonies:  so  that  what- 
ever redundancies  the  Protestant  reader  may 
find  in  the  compilation,  he  can  never  com- 
plain of  the  omission  or  of  the  neglect  of 
essentials.  The  truth  is,  and  in  spite  of 
prejudice  it  must  be  spoken , the  Italian 
common  people  are,  to  say  the  least , full 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  truths,  the  du- 
ties, and  the  motives  of  religion  as  the  same 
class  in  England,  and  instances  of  very  gross 
ignorance  seldom  occur  unless  in  the  super- 
abundant population  of  great  towns  and  of 
overgrown  Capitals.  It  is , I know , gene- 
rally believed  that  the  principal  source  of 
religious  information  is  shut  up  in  Italy  (and 
indeed  in  all  catholic  countries),  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  translated  Bibles;  but  this  opinion, 
though  supported  by  the  united  authority  of 
the  pulpit  and  of  the  press,  is  founded  upon 
a slight  mistake.  Translations,  when  sup- 
posed to  alter  the  sense  or  to  degrade  the 
dignity  of  the  sacred  Writings  ( and  many 
such  have  been  circulated  in  most  coun- 
tries ) are  prohibited ; when  considered  as 
tolerably  accurate  , they  are  allowed  and 
encouraged . Of  the  latter  description  , an 
Italian  translation  exists,  penned  with  great 
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elegance,  and  recommended  to  public  perusal 
bj  no  less  than  papal  authority. 

After  this  impartial  exposition,  I think  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded , and  my  reader , 
if  one  single  spark  of  Christian  charity  glows 
in  his  bosom , will  rejoice  in  the  conclu- 
sion 5 in  the  first  place,  that  in  a country 
thus  superabounding  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence, the  spirit  of  charity,  that  characteris- 
tic mark  of  genuine  Christianity,  must  be 
alive  and  active ; and  in  the  second  place, 
that  a nation , furnished  with  so  many 
means  of  instruction,  cannot  perish  through 
ignorance  of  the  saving  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  many  of  my  readers  may  exclaim , 
with  surprize  and  impatience : What ! are 
then  the  accounts  of  Italian  superstition  and 
bigotry,  which  we  have  so  often  read  and 
so  often  laughed  at,  all  false?  Is  there  no 
idolatry  in  Italy,  no  priestcraft,  no  abuse? 
Surely,  our  author  must  be  blinded  by  liis 
partiality,  and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  extend 
his  admiration  even  to  the  absurdities  and 
the  deformities  of  its  corrupted  religion.  With- 
out doubt,  the  author  has  his  prejudices, 
and  may  be  influenced  not  a little  perhaps 
by  his  enthusiasm  5 but  his  prejudices  and 
his  enthusiasm  lean,  he  hopes , towards  be- 
nevolence, and  prompt  him  to  pity  and  to 
excuse  the  errors  of  his  fellow  creatures . 
He  abandons  to  Burnet,  Addison,  Misson,  etc. 
and  to  the  herd  of  travellers  who  follow 
their  traces , the  task  of  inflaming  animo- 
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sity,  and  of  working  up  the  zeal  of  the 
reader  into  fury  by  misconceived  and  over- 
charged descriptions.  He  wishes  to  lull  these 
stormy  passions  to  rest  ^ to  reconcile  the 
reader  to  his  fellow  creatures  beyond  the 
AIps^  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  extend 
to  their  abuses  and  their  weaknesses  some 
portion  of  that  indulgence,  which  he  seldom 
refuses  to  the  absurdities  and  the  follies 
that,  now  and  then,  attract  his  attention  at 
home.  To  answer  the  above-mentioned  query, 
therefore,  many  abuses,  without  doubt,  may 
be  observed  in  Italy;  some  priestcraft,  if  by 
prleslcraft  be  meant  an  interested  attempt 
to  work  upon  the  simple  piety  of  the  peo- 
ple ; but  I believe  and  trust,  no  idolatry . 
It  may  here  perhaps  be  expected,  that  I 
shall  amuse  my  readers  with  a long  enu- 
meration of  ridiculous  pictures,  wonder-work- 
ing images,  all-powerful  indulgencies  ,*  ex- 
hibit to  their  delighted  eyes,  a grotesque 
line  of  friars, 

White,  black,  and  grey,  and  all  their  trumpery; 

and  close  the  whole  with  an  authentic  do- 
cument, giving  pardon  to  past,  present,  and 
future  sins.  No ! I have  too  great  a respect 
for  the  public  understanding  at  present  to 
insult  it  with  such  trash,  and  shall  endea- 
vor to  present  to  it,  as  a better  entertain- 
ment, some  reflections  on  the  origin , the 
progress , and  probable  reformation  of  these 
abuses.  . 

In  the  regions  of  the  South,  where  the 
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sky  is  bright  and  nature  beautiful,  where 
tlie  heart  is  warm  and  the  imagination  active; 
external  demonstrations  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed to  express  feelings  too  big  for  ut- 
terance, and  external  shews  introduced  to 
convey  impressions  and  to  excite  sentiments 
grand  and  sublime,  beyond  the  reach  of  or- 
dinary language.  The  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect used  anciently  in  the  East,  are  well 
known  ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  the  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  w'hich  represent  Abraham 
prostrate  before  his  guests,  or  Jacob  at  the 
feet  of  Esau,  a posture  of  respect,  amongst 
us  exclusively  confined  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty . It  is  equally  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  act- 
ing under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Hea- 
ven , so  far  humored  the  oriental  fondness 
for  shew,  as  to  prescribe  many  minute  ob- 
servances and  an  annual  succession  of  pom- 
pous exhibitions.  The  Greeks  shared  the 
passions  and  the  propensities  of  their  Asiatic 
neighbors , and  display  their  taste  for  pa- 
geantry principally  in  their  Games , which 
were  in  fact  their  yearly  public  meetings , 
where  the  national  talents  and  character 
were  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Romans,  a more  warlike  and  a more 
solemn  people,  loved  pomp  equally  but  em- 
ployed it  better;  and  confining  it  to  the 
grand  objects  that  occupied  exclusively  their 
thoughts , to  Conquest  and  Religion  , they 
displayed  it  in  the  triumphs  of  their  heroes 
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and  in  the  worship  of  their  gods.  But  when 
the  successful  invasions  of  the  barbarians 
had  for  ever  closed  the  long  series  of  the 
former ; and  when  Christianity  had  present- 
ed objects  infinitely  more  sublime  and  more 
awful  for  the  exercise  of  the  latter;  then 
religion  became  their  only  occupation,  and 
took  possession  of  their  minds,  not  as  a 
principle  only,  but  as  a domineering  passion, 
that  claimed  for  itself  the  tribute  of  all 
their  talents  and  of  all  their  faculties.  Then, 
the  spacious  Basil icae  were  opened  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  the  forsaken 
temples  converted  into  churches  ; the  lights 
that  preceded  the  Book  of  Laws  and  the 
Praetor,  now  moved  before  the  Gospels  and 
the  Bishop  ; the  solemn  tones  of  tragic  de- 
clamation were  adapted  to  the  lecture  of 
the  Holy  Books;  and  the  Psalms  were  tun- 
ed to  the  modulations  of  the  Greek  cho- 
russes  . To  this  magnificence  were  supe- 
radded  the  silent  but  impressive  charms  of 
order  and  of  decorum  reigning  undisturbed 
over  an  immense  assembly;  the  venerable 
appearance  of  the  clergy,  clotlied  in  white, 
and  ranged  in  a semieircle  behind  the  al- 
tar, and  at  their  head  the  majestic  form 
of  their  aged  pontiff,  renowned  perhaps  alike 
for  his  sanctity,  for  his  wisdom,  and  for 
his  eloquence.  The  circus,  and  the  tlieatre 
without  doubt,  have  exhibited  many  a gay 
shew,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Gapitolinns 
has  been  the  stage  of  many  a noble  pa- 
geant; but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
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Rome  ever  witnessed  a grander  spectacle  than 
that  anciently  displayed  in  the  illuminated 
cathedral  of  the  Vatican  on  the  night  of  the 
Nativity  5 or  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  on  the 
more  solemn  vigil  of  the  Resurrection. 

As  years  of  war  and  of  devastation  roll- 
ed on  successively,  the  prospect  of  the  llo- 
3fnan  world  darkened  more  and  more ; the 
forum  was  deserted , the  circus  and  the 
theatres  were  closed,  the  temples  were  shut 
II p for  ever,  and  even  the  very  tutelar  di- 
vinities of  the  empif  e were  forgotten . In 
these  times  of  disaster  and  of  depression, 
the  Basilicae  alone  remained  open,  the  only 
places  of  public  resort,  the  only-  retreat  from 
public  misery,  where  the  mind  was  sooth- 
ed by  the  consolations,  and  the  eyes  de- 
lighted with  the  sojemnities  of  Religion . 
In  these  sanctuaries  the  Romans  assembled 
with  complacency;  there,  free  from  bar- 
barian intrusion  , they  heard  the  language 
and  beheld  the  vestments  of  their  fathers; 
there  they  saw  and  venerated  in  their  clergy 
and  in  their  prelates  the  grave  and  digni- 
hecl  deportment  of  the  magistrates  of  an- 
cient Rome ; and  there  they  were  enter- 
tained' with  pomps  and  ceremonies,  pure, 
calm  , and  holy,  that  melted  and  improved 
the  heart,  while  they  captivated  the  sens- 
es, and  were  by  that  circumstance  alone 
far  more  impressive  and  more  delightful 
than  the  impure,  turbulent,  and  often  in- 
human exhibitions  of  the  circus  and  of  the 
amphitheatre. 
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The  invaders  themselves,  however  fierce 
and  untractable  at  first,  were  gradually  tamed 
and  civilized  by  the  climate,  by  the  arts, 
by  the  manners,  and,  above  all,  by  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Romans ; and  they  embraced 
its  doctrines,  not  with  the  zeal  of  converts 
only,  but  with  the  impetuosity  and  the  pas- 
sion that  characterize  the  proceedings  of 
barbarians.  The  conversion  of  these  half  sa- 
vages gave,  as  may  be  supposed,  a new 
and  a stronger  impulse  to  the  national  pro- 
pensities, and  sometimes  made,  not  religion 
only,  but,  as  is  natural  to  unpolished  minds, 
its  exterior  and  sensible  form  the  grand 
object  of  their  thoughts  and  their  devotion. 
Hence,  to  build,  to  ornament,  and  to  endow 
chjirches  5 to  increase  the  number  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  found  monasteries;  to  dis- 
cover relies,  and  to  deposit  them  in  splen- 
did shrines ; to  lengthen  the  service  by  new 
offices,  and  to  swell  the  ritual  with  fresh 
ceremonies;  to  invent  pomps  more  magni- 
ficent , and  habits  more  dazzling , became 
the  occupation  of  the  clergy,  the  ambition 
of  nobles,  and  the  pride  of  sovereigns.  It 
is  indeed  much  to  be  lamented,  that  while 
Zeal  increased,  Taste  was  on  the  decline; 
and  that  many  of  the  institutions  and  the 
inventions  of  the  seventh  and  the  succeed- 
ing ages,  though  intended  to  grace,  too  fre- 
quently disfigure  the  exterior  of  Religion. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  language  of  signs , 
like  that  of  words,  may  be  overcharged  with 
ornament , and  that,  in  both , overstrained 
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attempts  to  catch  the  Beautiful  or  to  reach 
the  Sublime , generally  terminate  in  little- 
ness and  in  absurdity.  We  accordingly  find, 
that  the  same  bad  taste  which  encumbered 
the  ritual  with  petty  observances , infected 
the  style  of  the  times,  and  filled  it  with 
obscure  allusions,  and  turgid  epithets. 

This  evil  continued  to  increase  with  the 
ignorance  and  the  barbarism  of  the  times, 
filling  the  church  with  new  orders,  and 
deforming  divine  service  with  new  rites, 
new  dresses,  new  festivals,  and  new  devo- 
tions ; till  the  revival  of  taste  in  the  fifteenth 
century  first  checked  the  abuse,  and  has 
ever  since  been  employed , gradually,  but 
effectually,  in  driving  the  holy  Vandals  ojf 
the  Stage,  and  in  clearing  the  ritual  of  the 
accumulated  lumber  of  the  seven  preceding 
centuries.  Under  the  secret  influence  of  this 
improving  spirit,  absurd  relics,  formerly 
honored  with  ill-placed  though  well  meant 
reverence,  are  now  left  to  moulder  unnoticed 
in  their  shrines;  petty  forms  of  devotion  are 
gradually  falling  into  disuse  ; the  ornaments 
of  the  church  are  assuming  a more  dignified 
appearance;  the  number  of  holidays  intro- 
duced among  the  barbarians,  who  had  little 
to  employ  their  time  but  war  and  rapine, 
has  been  diminished  and  adapted  to  the  more 
active  genius  of  a highly  civilized  generation; 
and  the  police  and  exlernal  discipline  of 
the  church  is  gradually  fashioning  itself  to 
the  feelings  and  the  wants  of  modern  so- 
ciety . 
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The  nimiber  of  ecclesiastical  persons  now 
existing  in  Italy,  though  an  abuse  , is  never- 
theless neither  such  an  absurdity  nor  such  a 
grievance  as  Englishmen  are  generally  apt 
to  imagine  it  to  be,  for  the  following  reason, 
which,  though  very  obvious,  has  not,  I be- 
lieve, yet  occurred  to  any  of  our  travelled 
authors.  In  a country,  where  the  population 
is  immense  , and  all  that  population  of 
the  same  religion,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  parochial  clergy  alone  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  answer  the  calls  and  to 
supply  all  the  religious  wants  of  their  flocks; 
especially  when  the  instruction  of  every^  child, 
and  the  visitation  of  every  sick  individual, 
are  considered  as  essential  parts  of  parochial 
duty  ; and  when  every  person  of  every  de- 
scription, of  an  age  capable  of  comprehending 
the  importance  of  such  a duty,  is  obliged  to 
receive  the  sacrament  every  year  at  or  near 
the  festival  of  Easter.  Now,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble personally  to  fulfil  these  duties,  deputies 
and  assistants  are  indispensably  necessary;  and 
who  are  better  calculated  to  fill  such  humble 
offices  than  men  Avho  ask  no  salary  and  re- 
fuse no  task  ; who,  content  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  such  as  the  common  people  use, 
are  always  ready  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  and  to  relieve  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  most  laborious  and  burthen- 
some  functions.^  Now,  such  are  the  friars,  a set 
of  people  despised  and  much  traduced  by 
strangers,  but  in  truth,  humble , unassuming, 
and  disinterested,  obliging  to  all  visitants. 
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and,  I must  add,  officiously  attentive  to  their 
foreign  censors. 

Add  to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned, 
that  a considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Italy  is  spread  over  the  fastnesses,  and  im- 
mersed in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  and 
not  unfrequent ly  separated  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plain  by  barriers  of  ice  and  snow. 
When  in  these  lonely  wilds,  the  traveller  dis- 
covers rising  on  some  tufted  eminence  the 
immble  spire  of  a convent ; or  when  from  the 
midst  of  a neighboring  forest  he  hears  the 
bell  of  an  ancient  abbey  tolling  in  his  ear, 
Religion  and  hospitality  seem  to  rise  before 
him,  to  soften  the  savage  features  of  the 
scene,  and  to  inspire  hopes  of  protection  and 
refreshment.  Seldom,  I believe,  are  these  hopes 
disappointed.  In  the  rich  abbey,  he  may  loit- 
er day  after  day  and  still  find  his  presence 
acceptable,  and  his  hosts  entertaining:  in  the 
humble  convent  he  will  meet  with  a hearty 
welcome,  be  introduced  into  the  best  apart- 
ment, and  partake  of  their  very  best  fare.  If 
he  stays,  he  confers  an  obligation^  if  he  goes, 
he  departs , et  ominibus , with  their 

blessings  and  their  prayers.  Such  acts  of 
kindness  remind  us  that  we  are  Chris- 
tians and  brothers , and  in  spite  of  reli- 
gious animosity  melt  and  delight  the  bene- 
volent heart. 

But  these  convents  are  supported  by  cha- 
rity, and  may  be  considered  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  idleness , and  a tax  upon  the 
industrious  poor  3 and  their  inhabitants  are 
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a lazy  set  of  mendicants^  mere  drones  in 
society,  always  ignorant,  often  debauclied, 
and  ever  useless.  Sucli  is  llie  language  of 
many  travellers,  and  of  another  class  per- 
haps equally  attached  to  truth  and  full  as 
entertaining , of  many  novelists  and  many 
romance  writers.  But,  with  all  due  respect 
to  such  formidable  authorities,  I must  state 
my  opinion , not  formed  in  the  closet  but 
founded  upon  local  observation . These  con- 
vents are  supported  by  charity,  it  is  true; 
but  that  charity  is  a voluntary  gift,  proportioned 
to  the  means  and  the  inclination  of  the  donor, 
and  generally  drawn  from  the  stores  of  the 
rich,  not  scraped  from  the  pittance  of  the 
poor.  Their  inhabitants  are  mendicants ; but 
they  refund  the  alms  which  they  collect,  with 
interest  into  the  common  stock,  by  sharing 
them  with  the  poor  and  the  cripple,  with  the 
blind  and  the  sick,  wdth  the  houseless  pilgrim 
and  the  benighted  w^anderer.  Thus  they  spare 
their  country  the  expense  of  work -houses,  with 
all  their  prodigal  appendages;  and  they  render 
it  a still  more  important  service,  in  preserving 
it  from  the  oppressive  and  ever  accumulat- 
ing burthen  of  poor  rates.  They  instruct  the 
ignorant : they  visit  the  sick ; they  nurse 
the  dying,  and  they  bury  the  dead;  employ- 
ments, silent  and  obscure  indeed,  but  per- 
haps as  useful  to  mankind  and  as  accept- 
able to  the  Divinity,  as  the  bustling  exer- 
tions of  many  a traveller  and  the  volumi- 
nous writings  of  many  an  author.  Those 
who  charge  them  with  ignorance  and  de- 
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baunhery,  must  have  been  very  partial,  or 
very  inconsiderate  observers,  extending  the 
defects  or  vices  of  a fe»v,  pei  haps  lay  bro- 
thers, ( that  is,  servants  in  the  dress  of 
the  Order,  ) to  the  whole  body;  a mode 
of  reasoning  which  we  very  justly  reject, 
when  applied  to  our  own  country  and  to 
its  corpoi’ations  , b it  which  we  are  very 
apt  to  adopt  when  speaking  of  other  coun- 
tries and  of  their  institutions. 

With  regard  to  information,  the  truth  is, 
that  in  the  greater  convents,  such  as  exist 
in  Cities  , a traveller  is  certain  of  discover- 
ing, if  he  chooses  to  inquire  for  them, 
some  men  of  general  erudition;  and  he  will 
find  the  brotherhood  at  large,  sometimes  w ell 
versed  in  Latin  and  Italian  literature,  and 
always  in  Divinity,  the  peculiar  science  of 
their  profession,  in  the  rural  convents,  the 
case  is  different.  Taste  and  learning  would 
be  an  encumbrance  to  a friar,  doomed  for 
life  to  associate  with  rustics : piety , good 
nature,  some  Latin,  and  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  duty,  are  all  that  ran  be  ex- 
pected, and  all  that  the  traveller  will  find 
among  these  humble  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 

As  to  the  morality  of  convents,  we  must 
form  our  opinion  of  it  with  a due  regard 
to  their  number,  as  in  all  aggregate  bodies 
composed  of  human  beings  some  instances 
must  be  found  of  the  weakness  of  our  com- 
mon nature  ; and  such  irregularities,  if  not 
beyond  the  ordinary  proportion  of  frailty 
inseparable  from  the  best  establishments  in 
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similar  circumstances,  may  claim  indulgence. 

IVow,  though  instances  of  gross  immora- 
lity are  sometimes  heard  of , and  occasional 
deviations  are  perhaps  not  nnfrequent;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  but  just  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  piety  and  decorum  generally  pre- 
vail in  convents , and  that  examples  of  de- 
votion, of  holiness,  and  of  disinterestedness 
are  frequent  enough  to  edify  the  candid 
observer,  whilst  they  obliterate  all  little 
incidental  interruptions  of  religious  regula- 
rity. Extremes  of  vice  are  rare,  fortunately, 
in  all  ranks,  and  most  certainly  very  un- 
usual indeed  in  ecclesiastical  corporations  of 
every  description.  The  friar,  in  fact,  who 
becomes  a slave  to  his  passions , generally 
flies  from  the  gloom  and  the  discipline  of 
his  convent , and  endeavors  to  lose  the  re^* 
rnembrance  of  his  engagements  and  of  his 
duties  in  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of  or- 
dinary life.  In  fine,  I may  venture  to  as- 
sure the  English  traveller,  that  he  may  pass 
the  night  in  any  convent  in  Italy  without 
the  least  chance  of  being  alarmed  by  sounds 
of  midnight  revelry,  and  without  the  small- 
est danger  from  the  daggers  of  a Schedoni, 
a Belloni,  or  of  any  such  hooded  ruffian ; 
that  the  tolling  of  bells  , and  perhaps  the 
swell  of  the  organ,  may  chance  to  disturb 
his  morning  slumbers  ; and  that  some  bene- 
volent Father  Ijorenzo  may  inquire  , rather 
unseasonably,  about  his  health  and  repose. 

Before  1 quit  this  subject  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  reader  a short  account 

VOL.  IV, 
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of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of  Italy, 
and  the  different  Orders  that  devotion  or 
authority  have  superinduced  in  the  course 
of  a^es  into  the  clerical  body.  The  Pope  , 
as  primate , presides  over  the  Church  of 
Italy , with  the  same  rights  and  preroga- 
tives as  accompany  the  same  title  in  other 
countries.  There  is  a Patriarch  who  re- 
sides at  Venice,  but  derives  his  title  and 
honor  from  the  ancient  See  of  jiquileia^ 
destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  in  the 
year  , and  ever  since  existing  only  as 
an  insignificant  town  or  rather  village.  All 
the  great  cities , and  some  of  a secondary 
rate,  have  Archbishops,  while  almost  every 
town,  at  least  if  ancient,  is  the  See  of  a 
Bishop.  To  account  for  this  extraordinary 
number  oP  Bishops  , it  will  be  necessary 
to  recollect,  that  the  Christian  Religion  was 
planted  in  Italy  by  the  Apostles  themselves 
or  b}^  their  immediate  successor  , who  , 
according  to  the  primitive  practice  were  ac- 
customed to  appoint  in  every  town  a Bis- 
hop and  Deacons , Besides  the  cathedrals , 
there  are  several  collegiate  churches  which 
have  their  deans  and  chapters ; but  it  must, 
be  recollected,  that  the  deans  and  canons 
of  every  description  are  obliged  to  reside 
at  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  to 
attend  regularly  at  the  three  public  services 
of  the  day , viz.  Morning  Service,  at  four , 
five^  or  six  5 Solemn  Communion  Service  or 
High  Mass,  about  ten;  and  Evening  Ser- 
vace , about  three . The  parochial  clergy  are 
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numerous;  pluralities  are  never  allowed,  and 
constant  residence  is  strictly  enforced.  So 
far,  the  dilTerence  between  the  Italian  and 
English  Hierarch)^,  if  we  except  the  article 
of  residence,  is  not  material;  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  they  differ  totally,  and  on 
which  side  the  advantage  lies,  the  reader 
must  determine. 

In  Italy  every  Bishop  has  his  diocesan 
seminary  or  college,  consecrated  solely  to 
ecclesiastical  education,  under  his  own  in- 
spection and  under  the  direction  of  a few 
clergymen  of  an  advanced  age  and  of  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning.  In  this 
seminary  the  candidates  for  orders  in  the 
diocese  are  obliged  to  pass  three  years,  un- 
der rigorous  discipline,  in  the  study  of  di- 
vinity and  in  a state  of  preparation  for  the 
discharge  of  their  ecclesiastical  functions  be- 
fore they  are  admitted  to  the  priesthood. 
It  may  be  asked  , what  course  of  studies  is 
adopted  in  these  establishments?  The  student 
is  obliged  to  attend  twice  a day  at  lectures  on 
the  Scripture,  on  ethics,  and  on  theology. 
The  mode  of  treating  these  topics  de- 
pends upon  the  taste  and  the  talents  of 
the  lectures  ; but  the  two  latter  are  gene- 
rally discussed  in  the  scholastic  manner , 
which  has  long  since  fallen  into  contempt 
and  ridicule  amongst  us ; though  the  zea- 
lous Protestant  must  know,  that  the  Refor- 
mers, particularly  Luther  and  Calvin,  de- 
rived from  it  the  weapons  which  they  em- 
ployed against  their  antagonists,  and  the 
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skill  with  which  they  used  them.  The  truth 
is,  that  not A'ithstandinijj  ihe  quibbles,  the 
sophisms,  the  trivial  distiuctions , and  the 
cobweb  refinements  introduced  into  it  , a 
course  of  school  divinity  gives  a very  full 
and  comprehensive  view  of  theology  taken 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and  fur- 
nishes a man  of  judgment  and  of  discri- 
mination with  the  best  proofs,  the  strong- 
est objections  , and  the  most  satisfactoi'y 
answers  , upon  almost  every  question  that 
has  occupied  the  thinking  part  of  mankind 
on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  regular  and 
apostolic  part  of  the  Italian  Ghurca,  of  the 
clergy,  simply  and  properly  so  called;  a 
body  of  men  as  exemplary  in  their  conduct 
and  as  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  duly, 
as  any  national  clergy  in  the  Christian  world. 
The  traveller  must  not  confound  with  the 
clergy  a set  of  men  who  wear  the  clerical 
habit  merely  as  a convenient  dress,  that 
enables  them  to  appear  respectably  in  public 
places,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  good  com- 
pany, and  sometimes  to  cover  principles  and 
conduct  very  opposite  to  the  virtues  implied 
by  such  a habit.  The  intrigues  and  vices  of 
these  adventurers  have  too  often  been  attri- 
buted, by  hasty  and  ignorant  persons,  to  the 
body  whose  uniform  they  presume  to  wear, 
with  just  as  much  reason  as  the  deceptions 
of  swindlers  might  be  ascribed  to  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  sometimes  assumed 
for  such  sinister  purposes. 
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It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  clerical  body  in  Italy  is  too  nuinerous 
that  many  supernumeraries  might  be  retrench- 
ed ; and  that  such  a reform  would  contri- 
bute much  to  the  edification  of  the  public 
and  to  the  reputation  of  the  body  itseT.  But, 
wherever  any  profession  has  acquired  cele- 
brity or  any  corporation  seems  to  open  a 
wider  or  a shorter  road  to  preferment,  its 
ranks  will  necessaril}^  be  crowded,  and  the 
very  avenues  to  it  besieged  with  pretenders. 
This  evil  is  now  rapidly  decreasing.  The  ec- 
clesiastical profession,  since  the  Church  has 
been  plundered  and  insulted  by  the  French, 
is  no  longer  the  road  either  to  fame  or  to 
fortune.  TJie  attractions  it  retains  are  merely 
spiritual,  and  not  likely  to  allure  a mul- 
titude, or  to  compensate,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  restraints  which  it  necessarily  im- 
poses. 

We  now  come  to  the  regular  clergy,  so 
called  because  they  live  under  certain  rules 
or  statutes,  and  take  upon  themselves  obli- 
gations not  connected  with  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. This  body  is  very  numerous,  exhibits  a 
great  variety  of  dresses,  and  strongly  attracts 
the  attention  of  an  English  traveller,  who,  if 
a very  zealous  Protestant,  is  apt  to  feel,  at 
the  sight  of  one  of  its  individuals,  an  aver- 
sion or  antipathy  similar  to  that  which  some 
h^'pochondriac  persons  are  said  to  experience 
in  the  presence  of  cats  and  other  domestic 
animals. 

The  regular  clergy  may  be  divided  into  two 
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great  classes,  Monks  and  Friars,  who  though 
they  are  bound  in  common  by  the  three  vows 
of  Poverty,  of  Chastity,  and  of  Obedience, 
yet  live  under  very  different  regulations.  The 
former,  under  various  appellations,  follow 
almost  universally  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
who,  in  the  sixth  century,  attempted  to  re- 
gulate the  monastic  life  which  had  been  iii- 
1 reduced  into  Italy  and  the  Western  Church 
in  the  age  preceding.  His  Rule  is  rather  a 
treatise  of  morality  than  a book  of  statutes,  as 
it  recommends  many  virtues,  and  prescribes 
few  regulations ; these  regulations  regard 
principally  the  disposal  of  time,  and  the  order 
of  the  psalms,  the  duties  of  the  two  principal 
officers  of  the  abbey,  and  the  practice  of  hos^ 
pitality.  It  enjoins  manual  labor,  and  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  a library  in  each  monas- 
tery. Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Su- 
perior 5 particularly  the  dress , in  which  the 
prudent  founder  recommends  plainness,  and 
cautions  against  singularity.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  their  hours , their  habit,  their  diet,  and 
their  employments,  the  first  monks  nearly 
resembled  the  better  sort  of  peasants.  The 
cow/,  a long  black  gown  or  tof^a  intended  to 
cover  their  working  dress  and  to  give  them 
a decent  appearance  in  church,  was  at  first 
the  only  external  distinction.  In  process  of 
time,  the  general  promotion  of  the  monks  to 
holy  orders,  their  application  to  literature, 
and,  above  all,  their  adherence  to  the  forms, 
the  hours,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  of 
their  institution,  made  the  distinction  more 
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striking,  and  at  length  marked  them  out  as 
a peculiar  and  separate  Cast, 

The  first  monasteries  established  by  St. 
Benedict  and  by  his  immediate  disciples  were 
generally  built  among  ruins,  in  unwholesome 
marshes  or  uncultivated  plains,  in  the  midst 
of  dreary  forests,  or  on  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains almost  inaccessible.  In  process  of  time 
these  rugged  scenes  began  to  smile  upon  the 
industry  of  their  inhabitants,  and  yielding  to 
the  unremitting  labor  of  centur  ies , many  a 
swamp  resigned  its  infectious  pools,  many  a 
pathless  forest  opened  into  pastures  , and 
many  a naked  rock  put  on  verdure  and  wa- 
ved with  foliage.  As  barrenness  yielded  to 
cultivation,  the  resources  of  the  monasteries 
multiplied,  and  their  increasing  riches  some- 
times overflowed  and  fertilized  whole  pro- 
vinces. Their  solitudes  were  gradually  peo- 
pled by  well-fed  and  happy  peasants,  and  the 
abbey  itself  not  unfrequently  became  the 
centre  and  the  ornament  of  a flourishing  city. 
These  establishments  were  not  only  the 
abode  of  piety,  but  they  became  the  asylums 
of  learning,  and  collected  and  preserved  the 
scattered  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  lite- 
rature and  refinement.  They  were  indeed  the 
only  retreats  that  were  sometimes  neglected 
and  sometimes  spared  by  the  hordes  of  bar- 
barians that  successively  invaded  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  swept  away,  with 
undistinguishing  ruin  , their  edifices,  their 
sciences,  and  their  arts.  In  process^  of  time, 
the  Benedictines,  not  content  with  hording  up 
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books , endeavored  l,o  ditfiise  science,  and 
opened  their  retreats  to  the  studious  ; thus 
the  monasteries  soon  became  the  seminaries 
of  youth,  and  even  the  nurseries  of  boyhood. 
Such,  in  the  time  of  St.  Benedict  himself, 
was  Monte  Cassino,  and  afterwards  i^aUorn-- 
hrosa^  Sta,  Justina  at  Padua,  S,  Gwrgio  at 
Venice , etc.  in  Italy  ; and  in  France  the 
famous  Abbey  of  CLuni,  etc. 

If  manual  labor  was  found  incompatible 
with  these  nobler  and  more  useful  occupa- 
tions, we  cannot  censure  the  monks  for  hav- 
ing resigned  it,  nor  wonder  that  they  should 
prefer,  to  the  tillage  of  their  grounds  and 
the  increase  of  their  harvests,  the  propagation 
of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind.  Their  deviation  from  the  letter 
of  their  Rule  in  this  respect  is  the  more  par- 
donable, as  their  literary  labors  were  crown- 
ed with  the  most  signal  success  ; and  for 
many  ages  the  church  was  indebted  to  the 
Benedictine  Order  alone  for  her  most  en- 
liglitened  prelates , the  Christian  kingdoms 
for  their  wisest  statesmen,  and  the  republic 
of  letters  for  its  most  active  and  best  inform- 
ed scholars. 

To  this  Order,  several  countries  owe  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  bles- 
sings annexed,  as  well  in  this  life  as  in 
the  life  to  come , to  its  public  establish- 
ment. To  it,  England  in  particular,  is  most 
deeply  indebted ; for  , from  the  labors  of 
the  zealous  Augustin  and  of  his  associates 
and  followers,  she  has  derived  her  religion. 
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her  creeds,  her  hierarchy,  her  sacraments; 
to  them  she  owes  the  knowledi^e  of  the 
ancient  lan^ua^es  and  of  the  ancient  arts; 
they  founded  her  two  Universities,  duo  lu-> 
mina  regni'^  they  erected  twelve  of  her  most 
magnificent  Cathedrals , and  they  raised  a 
thousand  other  superb  edifices  , which  , 
though  now  in  ruins  only,  are  still  the 
ornament  of  the  country  and  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers.  France  has  similar,  though 
certainly  not  equal  obligations  to  the  Be- 
nedictines, and  previous  to  the  Revolution 
could  boast  that  she  possessed  in  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maurus,  the  most  learned 
corporate  body  in  the  world;  so  high  was 
the  reputation  of  that  society  at  a certain 
period,  and  so  numerous  the  eminent  per- 
sons it  produced  . In  fact,  what  a blaze  of 
glory  must  have  resulted  from  the  united 
fame  of  Montfaucon  ^ Mabillon  , CeilLier  ^ 
and  Mar^ejine  ^ who  all  flourished  at  the 
same  period,  and  astonished  the  literary  world 
with  the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  depth 
of  their  researches. 

But  the  Benedictines  are  accused  of  being 
rich  , and  rich  they  undoubtedly  were  , but 
never  were  riches  better  acquired,  or  bet- 
ter employed ; they  were  acquired  by  the 
persevering  labor  of  ages,  and  they  were 
employed  m acts  of  beneficence  and  in  wmrks 
of  splendor.  Never  was  there  so  fair  a di- 
vision of  the  profits  of  agriculture  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenants,  as  between 
the  monks  and  their  farmers;  never  was 
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greater  indulgence  shewn  in  case  of  failure  ; 
and  never  was  assistance  more  readily 
imparted  in  circumstances  of  distress  . In 
truth,  the  peasantry  on  the  abbey  lands 
were,  in  all  countries,  a happy  and  con- 
tented race , Aveil  instructed  in  their  du- 
ties, and  well  supplied  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries and  the  comforts  compatible  with 
their  situation . They  alone  enjoyed  that 
rural  felicity  which  poets  have,  at  all  times, 
attributed  to  their  fellows  at  large , and 
might  justly  be  called  fortunate. 

Fortunate  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint. 

I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  munificence 
of  the  Order , as  the  princely  incomes  of 
the  rich  abbies  have,  for  these  eight  cen- 
turies past  been  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  erection  and  the  decoration  of 
churches,  halls,  and  libraries , and  few  in- 
deed are  the  provinces  of  Europe,  which 
are  not  indebted  for  their  principal  archi- 
tectural ornaments  to  the  taste,  the  splen- 
dor, and  the  opulence  of  the  Benedictines; 
insomuch,  that  when  it  disappears,  and  the 
period  of  its  extinction  is  probably  not  far 
distant,  it  will  leave  more  traces  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  more  monuments  of  its  great- 
ness and  of  its  wide-extended  influence, 
than  any  empire,  the  Roman  excepted,  that 
ever  yet  flourished  on  the  Earth. 

The  Benedictins  are  also  accused  of  luxu- 
ry ; and  poets  and  novelists  have  at  all 
times  amused  themselves  in  describing  slum- 
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hering  abbots^  purple  as  the  vines  that  iin- 
bosoni  their  abodes ; and  convivial  monks , 
with  the  glass  in  their  hands  ^ laughing  at 
the  tolling  of  the  midnight  bell.  To  affirm 
that  no  scenes  of  revelry  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  an  abbey,  or  to  imagine  that  such 
scenes  were  frequent,  would  be  equally  ab- 
surd. The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  obliges  his  di- 
sciples to  hospitality , and  their  luxury  con- 
sisted in  entertaining  every  guest  according 
to  his  rank  and  to  their  means.  The  abbot 
on  such  occasions  represented  the  body , 
and  was  exclusively  charged  with  the  care 
and  the  entertainment  of  visitors ; he  had 
a table  and  separate  apartments  allotted  for 
the  purpose,  and  generally  lived  in  the  style 
and  the  splendor  of  a bishop.  In  the  interim, 
the  monks,  with  the  prior  at  their  head, 
lived  in  then  usual  retirement,  and  fed  upon 
their  very  inoderale  allow^ance  in  their  hall  3 
while,  to  season  their  repast,  a lecture  was 
read  from  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  or  Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  magnificence  of 
their  edifices  was  confined  to  the  public 
parts,  to  the  church,  to  the  library,  to  the 
cloisters,  and  to  the  ball  or  refectory;  but 
never  pervaded  the  ceil  of  the  monk  or 
emblazoned  the  bare  walls  of  his  humble 
dwelling.  In  fact^  whether  the  income  of 
the  monastery  were  one  or  ten  thousand, 
the  furniture,  diet,  dress,  and  condition  of 
the  private  monk  were  always  the  same,  al- 
ways above  penury,  but  far  below  luxury. 

VOL.  lY.  i3 
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In  short,  monks  are' generally  by  birth  and 
education , gentlemen , and  their  mode  of 
hving  nearly  resembles  that  of  fellows  of  col- 
leges in  the  English  universities;  with  this 
difference,  tliat  their  engageuients  are  for  life, 
and  that  nothing  but  sickness  can  exempt 
them  from  constant  residence  , and  from  re- 
gular attendance  in  hall  and  in  chapel. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
two  circumstances  highly  creditable  to  (his 
Order.  In  the  first  place,  the  Benedictins  have 
jever  been  averse  to  innovalions,  and  have 
endeavored  to  retain  in  the  bturgy  and  in 
the  public  service  of  tlie  Church  the  forms 
and  the  order  that  prevailed  in  the  times  of 
their  founder,  and  thus,  by  discouraging  petty 
practices  and  w himsical  modes  or  expressions 
of  devotion  invented  by  persons  of  more  piety 
tlian  prudence,  they  have  in  a certain  degree 
preserved  unadulterated  and  undegraded,  the 
purer  and  more  majestic  ceremonial  of  the 
ancients.  In  the  next  place,  in  political 
struggles,  the  monks  have  either  observed  a 
charitable  neutrality,  befriending  the  distres- 
sed, and  allaying  the  animosities  of  both  par- 
ties ; or,  if  forced  to  declare  themselves,  they 
have  generally  joined  the  cause,  if  in  such 
cases  either  could  claim  to  be  the  cause  , of 
their  country  and  of  justice.  In  scholastic  de- 
bates, which  have  not  unfiequently  been  con- 
ducted with  great  rancor  and  some  mischief, 
they  have  acted  with  the  coolness  of  specta- 
tors unconcerned  in  the  result,  and  seem  oc- 
casionally to  have  lauglied  in  secret  at  the 
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furious  zeal  with  which  the  contending  par- 
ties supported  or  attacked  air-built  theories 
and  visionary  systems.  Even  in  the  more  im- 
portant contests  on  religious  articles,  which 
sometimes  burst  forth  before  the  Reformation, 
and  have  raged  with  lesser  or  greater , but 
always  with  most  malevolent  animosity,  ever 
since  that  event;  in  contests  which  have  ruf- 
I fled  the  smoothest  minds  and  soured  the 
I sweetest  tempers,  the  Benedictins  alone  seem 
I to  have  been  exempt  from  the  common 
frenzy , have  preserved  their  usual  calmness 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  tempest,  and 

I have  kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  moderation.  Among  them 
we  find  no  inquisitors,  no  persecutors.  Though 
plundered,  stripped,  insulted,  in  most  re- 
I formed  countries,  they  seem  rather  to  have 
I deplored  in  silence,  what  they  must  have 
considered  as  the  errors  and  the  madness  of 
the  times,  than  inveighed  against  it  in  pu- 
blic ; and  content  with  the  testimony  of 
their  own  consciences,  they  appear  to  have 
I renounced  with  manly  piety  tiie  pleasure  of 
complaint  and  of  invective. 

This  body,  once  so  extensive,  so  power- 
ful, is  now  fallen,  and  its  history,  like 
that  of  many  potent  empires,  will  shortly 
be  a tale  of  days  that  art  no  mire.  Ph  li- 
sophists,  insects  rising  in  swarms  from  the 
dregs  of  modern  tuu'^s  , buzz  and  clap  their 
wings  in  triumph  ; but  the  wise  man,  who 
judges  what  may  happen  by  that  which 
is  passed^  pauses  in  silence  and  uncertainty. 
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When  he  contemplates  the  solitudes  that 
spread  around  the  Abbies  of  Yale  Grucis 
and  of  Furness,  and  the  misery  that  pines 
away  in  the  cold  ruins  of  the  romantic 
Tintern,  he  will  apprehend  that  posterity 
may  derive  little  advantage  from  their  sup- 
pression, and  be  little  inclined  to  applaud 
the  zeal  of  their  improvident  forefathers.  The 
savage  wilds  of  the  Chartreux  have  been 
abandoned  to  their  primeval  horrors;  the 
summits  of  Monte  Ca^sino , now  crowned 
with  stately  edifices  are  destined  to  be  a de- 
sert once  more;  and  the  solitudes  of 
hrosa,  now  enlivened  by  the  shouts  of  youth- 
ful mirth,  will  ere  long  rebellow  the  growl- 
ings  of  the  bear  and  of  the  wolf  of  the  Apen- 
nines * . Such  is  the  policy  of  the  philosophic 
governors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  such 
their  method  of  encouraging  agriculture  and 
of  augmenting  population. 

From  the  Benedictins  sprung  many  minor 
congregations  of  more  or  less  repute,  accord- 
ing to  the  talents  and  the  influence  of  their 
founders,  such  as  the  Bernardins,  Gelestines , 
Camaldolese , etc.  The  first  derived  great 
credit  from  the  eloquence , the  sanctity,  and 
the  authority  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard, 
and  grew  up  into  a rich  and  numerous.  Or- 


* This  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  with  re- 
gard to  both  the  venerable  and  magnificent  esta- 
blishments mentioned  above  much  sooner  than 
the  author  could  have  imagined. 
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der.  Tlie  second,  humble  and  unambitious  as 
their  founder,  who  from  the  papal  chair, 
then  confessedly  the  first  throne  in  Europe, 
had  slunk  in  to  the  silence  of  a convent,  soon 
subsided  in  obscurity  and  insignificance.  The 
last  was  too  austere  to  become  numerous, 
and  if  we  except  a few  thinly  inhabited 
houses  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples,  was 
seen  only  in  deserts,  and  flourished  princi- 
pally in  the  most  remote,  and  the  most  drea- 
ry solitudes  of  the  Apennines. 

To  the  monks  we  may  add  the  canons  re- 
gular , who  with  the  dress  and  ordinary  du- 
ties of  other  prebendaries,  took  upon  them- 
selves monastic  engagements  and  led  a con- 
ventual life;  as  also  the  Theatins,  Hieron}^- 
mites,  Oratorians,  and  other  congregations  of 
clergy  , who  devoted  themselves  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  and  to  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  and  lived  in  communities,  without  mak- 
ing vows  or  contracting  any  permanent  and 
irrevocable  obligations.  This  class  has  ren- 
dered many  essential  services  to  the  public  a 
has  produced  many  distinguished  literary 
characters,  and  was,  perhaps , the  most  use- 
ful and  the  least  objectionable.  All  these  or- 
ders, congregations,  and  institutions,  have  one 
advantage  in  common,  which  is,  that  they 
are  supported  by  a regular  settled  income, 
derived  from  landed  property  or  from  public 
grants;  an  advantage  which  contributes  much 
to  their  independence  and  to  their  respecta- 
bility, and  distinguishes  them  from  the  second 
class  of  regular  clergy,  who  subsist  upon  alms 
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and  donations,  and  are  therefore  called  Men- 
dicants. 

To  these  latter,  exclusively,  belongs  the  ap- 
pellation of  Friars  , derived  from  Fratres  , 
Fratij  Freres,  an  appellation  assumed  first 
by  St.  Francis  as  a mark  of  humility,  and  re- 
tained ever  after  by  his  followers.  It  would 
be  useless,  and  1 fear  tedious,  to  detain  the 
reader  with  an  enumeration  of  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  this  numerous  body  , or  with  a 
description  of  their  dresses,  distinguishing  fea- 
tures and  particular  observances  and  auste- 
rities. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  St.  Francis  of 
Asisium^  of  whom  I have  elsewhere  given  the 
reader  some  account,  gave  the  first  example 
and  the  first  impulse  in  the  year  1209.  His 
disciples  were  called  Fratres  Minores , and 
in  a very  short  space  of  time  multiplied 
so  prodigiously  as  to  astonish,  and  almost  to 
terrify  the  clergy  of  that  age,  by  their  num- 
bers and  by  their  activity. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula^  following  the  exam- 
ple of  his  namesake,  instituted  a new  frater- 
nity, and  in  order  to  sink  still  lower  on  the 
scale  of  humility,  called  his  disciples  Fratres 
Minimi, 

St.  Dominic  founded  the  Order  of  the 
Preachers,  better  known  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Dominicans. 

The  Carmelites  affect  to  trace  their  origin 
to  the  prophet  Elias,  and  merely  ( say  they  ) 
underwent  a reform  at  the  Christian  era ; 
they  were  discovered  by  some  military  pil- 
grims during  the  Crusades , on  the  top  of 
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jMonnt  Carmel,  and  were  thence  transplanted 
to  Italy  , and  other  European  countries, 
where  , notwithstanding  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate they  grew  and  flourished  for  several 
centuries. 

The  Augustines  or  Austin  Friars,  so  called 
because  they  drew  their  statutes  from  the 
works  of  St  Augustin , were  little  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  fraternity. 

All  these,  and  others  of  less  note,  were 
originally  intended  to  act  as  assistants  to  the 
clergy  m the  discharge  of  their  parochial  du- 
ties, but  in  process  of  time  the  auxiliaries  be- 
came more  numerous  than  the  main  body , 
and  not  unfrequently  excited  its  jealousy 
and  hatred  by  encroaching  upon  its  preroga- 
tives, and  by  usurping  part  of  its  credit  and  of 
its  functions.  Tlrey  contrived  indeed,  first,  by 
pontifical  exemptions,  to  shake  off  the  legal 
authority  of  their  respective  bishops;  next, 
by  similar  concessions,  to  acquire  some  share 
of  their  apostolical  powers;  and,  lastly,  by 
certain  privileges  annexed  to  their  oratories 
to  gather  congregations  and  to  draw  the  peo** 
pie  away  from  the  regular  parochial  service. 
These  were  great  abuses  ; and  in  towns,  where 
the  Friars  had  numerous  convents,  tended 
not  a little  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic from  the  spirit  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  liturgy,  to  shews,  images,  and  exhibi- 
tions. However,  to  compensate,  if  any  com- 
pensation can  be  made  for  such  evils,  the 
mendicant  Orders  produced  several  great  men; 
each  in  its  time  roused  the  age  from  a le- 
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thargy  of  ignorance,  and  awakened,  partially  at 
least,  a spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  improvement. 
Besides,  in  small  towns,  in  numerous  villages, 
and  in  lonely  or  distant  provinces,  they  still 
continue  to  fulfil  their  original  object,  and, 
as  I have  hinted  above,  to  afford  a necessary 
assistance  to  the  ordinary  pastors.  They  are, 
in  general,  considered  as  too  numerous,  and 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  meet 
the  eye  in  certain  Capitals,  I am  inclined  to 
admit  this  conclusion.  But,  as  the  population 
of  Italy  IS  very  great,  amounting  to  eighteen 
milions  at  least,  and  as  all  that  immense  po- 
pulation professes  the  same  religion,  the  sur- 
plus may  not  be  so  excessive  as  is  usually 
imagined.  At  all  events,  this  evil  is  daily  di- 
minishing, and  the  succeeding  generations  in 
Italy,  as  in  most  other  countries,  will  proba- 
bly have  reason  to  lament  the  want,  rather 
than  complain  of  the  number , of  religious 
ministers. 

To  conclude  . — There  are  in  the  religion 
of  Italy  some,  and  indeed  not  a few  abuses; 
one  among  these  abuses  we  may  rank  the 
multiplicity  of  ceremonies , and  the  intro- 
duction of  theatrical  exhibitions  and  thea- 
trical music  into  the  church ; the  general 
use  and  exaggeration  of  certain  popular  and 
undignified  forms  of  devotion;  and,  in  fine, 
the  unnecessary  number  of  religious  esta- 
blishments . These  abuses  originate  partly 
from  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  from 
the  genius  of  the  people  , and  partly  from 
the  natural  effects  of  Ages,  which,  as  they 
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roll  on,  sometimes  improve  and  sometimes 
deteriorate  human  institutions.  To  remove 
them  entirely,  is  difficult;  to  eradicate  them 
at  once,  'Would  be  dangerous  and  perhaps 
not  possible.  The  whole  business  of  reform 
must  be  left  to  the  zeal  of  enlightened 
pastors , to  public  opinion , to  the  inquisi- 
tive and  critical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to 
Time , so  apt  to  destroy  his  own  work 
and  to  root  up  "weeds , which  he  himself 
has  planted . 

Quod  aelas  vitium  posuit,  aetas  auferet. 

Pub.  Sjr. 

At  all  events  , one  obvious  reflection  pre- 
sents itself  to  console  the  benevolent  and 
truly  Christian  reader,  whose  expansive  heart 
embraces  all  mankind,  and  who  of  course 
wishes  rather  to  enlarge  than  to  narrow  the 
conditions  of  pardon  and  the  pale  of  salva- 
tion . Of  all  the  abuses  here  enumerated  , 
not  one,  in  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened 
Protestant , can  touch  the  essence  of  Chri- 
stianity ; not  one  can  obscure  the  splendor 
of  the  Divine  perfections  ; not  one  can  af- 
fect the  mediation  of  the  Reedemer , or 
obstruct  the  active  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  three  prime  and  all-enlivening  vir- 
tues , of  Faith  , of  Hope , and  of  Chari t}^ . 
On  the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all,  may  be 
attributed  to  a well-intended , though  an 
ill-directed  zeal,  a fault  which,  of  all  the 
failings  incidental  to  human  nature,  undoubt- 
edly deserves  the  greatest  indulgence.  With 
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fc]\is  reflection  ever  uppermost  m his  mind  , 
the  most  zealous  Protestant  may  traverse 
Italy  vvith  composure  , bear  its  abuses  with 
temper,  treat  a monk  or  even  a friar  with 
civility,  and  still  consider  himself  as  in  a 
Christian  country  . 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

VIII.  After  having  thus  taken  a cursory 
view  of  the  Climate,  of  the  History,  of  the 
Literature,  and  of  the  Religion  of  Italy,  we 
shall  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants;  observations 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  subject  has  been 
much  distorted  by  prejudice  and  misrepre- 
sentation . 

National,  like  individual  character,  is,  I 
am  aware,  a wonderful  texture,  composed  of 
threads  oftentimes  so  fine,  and  frequently  so 
interwoven , as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  penetrating  observer . But  this  obscurity 
affects  only  the  more  delicate  tints,  and  leaves 
the  principal  and  constituent  colors  their  full 
strength  and  effect.  The  latter  part  of  this 
observation  becomes  more  applicable  to  such 
individuals  and  nations  as  are  placed  in  trying 
circumstances , which  necessarily  call  forth 
the  passions  and  oblige  nature  to  exert  her 
latent  energies  without  control.  On  such  oc- 
casions the  character  throws  off  every  disguise, 
and  displays  all  its  peculiar  and  distinctive 
features.  Noi^^v,  if  ever  any  nation  has  been 
placed  in  such  circumstances  it  certainly  is 
the  Italian,  and  consequently  we  should  be 
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led  to  conclude , that  no  national  character 
could  be  more  open  to  observation , and 
more  capable  of  being  drawn  with  accuracy 
and  precision . Yet , the  very  contrary  has 
happened,  and  never  surely  were  any  portraits 
more  overcharged , and  more  unlike  the  ori-> 
ginal  , than  the  pictures  which  some  travel- 
lers have  drawn  (at  leisure  apparently)  and 
given  to  the  public  as  characters  of  the 
Italians  . If  we  may  credit  these  impartial 
gentlemen , the  Italians  combine  in  their 
hearts  almost  every  vice  that  can  defile  and 
degrade  human  nature  . They  are  ignorant 
and  vain,  effeminate  and  cruel,  cowardly 
and  treacherous,  false  in  their  professions, 
knavish  in  their  dealings,  and  hipocritical  in 
their  religion;  so  debauched  as  to  live  in 
promiscuous  adultery,  yet  so  jealous  as  to 
murder  their  rivals  ; so  impious  as  scarcely 
to  believe  in  God,  yet  so  bigotted  as  to  burn 
all  who  reject  their  superstitions;  void  of 
all  patriotism,  yet  proud  of  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors  : in  short,  wallowing  in  sensual  in- 
dulgence, and  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of 
virtue,  honor,  and  improvement.  Hence,  is 
a scene  of  lewdness  or  debauchery  to  be  in- 
troduced into  a Romance?  It  is  placed  in  an 
Italian  convent  . Is  an  assassin  wanted  to 
frighten  ladies  in  the  country  , or  to  terrify 
a London  mob  on  the  stage?  An  Italian  ap- 
pears ; a monk  or  a friar  probably,  with  a dose 
of  poison  in  one  hand  and  a dagger  in  the 
other.  Is  a crime  too  great  for  utterance  to 
be  presented  dimly  to  the  imagination?  It  is 
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half  disclosed  in  an  Italian  Confessional,  In 
short,  is  some  inhuman  plot  to  he  executed, 
or  is  religion  to  he  employed  as  the  means 
or  the  instrument  of  lust  or  revenge  ? The 
scene  is  laid  in  Italy ; the  contrivers  and  the 
perpetrators  are  Italians;  and  to  give  it  more 
diabolical  effect , a convent  or  a church  is 
the  stage,  and  clergymen  of  some  description 
or  other,  are  the  actors  of  the  tragedy.  These 
misrepresentations,  absurd  and  ill-founded  as 
they  are,  have  been  inserted  in  so  many 
books  of  travels,  and  interwoven  with  so 
many  popular  tales,  that  they  have  at  length 
biassed  public  opinion,  and  excited  a distrust 
and  an  antipathy  towards  the  Italian  nation . 

The  authors  of  these  Tales  ofTerro?'  ought 
to  recollect,  that  in  amusing  the  imagination 
they  are  not  allowed  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment; and  that,  if  it  be  a crime  to  defame 
an  individual,  it  is  aggravated  guilt  to  slander 
a whole  people  . Yet  this  class  of  writers, 
who  professedly  deal  in  fiction,  however  they 
may  undesignedly  influence  tlie  public  mind, 
appear  innocent  when  compared  with  travel- 
lers who  while  they  pretend  to  adhere  to 
strict  veracity,  relate  as  eye  witnesses,  facts 
which  never  happened  , and  give  as  interlo- 
cutors, conversations  that  were  never  utter- 
ed , playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  reader 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  sacrificing 
the  reputation  of  individuals  and  of  nations 
without  mercy  or  remorse.  This  fondness  for 
mischievous  and  ill-natured  fiction , which 
some  celebrated  authors  have  indulged  to  a 
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great  excess^  has  sometimes  been  a serious 
disadvantage  to  their  countrymen  ^ and  has 
closed  against  them  the  best  sources  both  ot 
information  and  of  amusement;  lliat  is  the  so- 
cieties of  Capitals  through  which  they  pas- 
sed, in  Sicily  and  in  Italy 

But  this  evil  is  trivial  in  comparison  of  the 
greater  mischief  which  such  works  do  at  home, 
by  infusing  prejudices,  and  exciting  ranco- 
rous antipathies  against  our  fellow-creatures^ 
sentiments  generally  ill-founded  and  always 
unchristian  and  malevolent . If  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  malignity  of  such 
authors  it  is  still  more  so  to  conceive  the 
credulity  of  the  readers  who  give  the  traveller 
full  credit  for  whatever  he  chooses  to  relate, 
and  listen  to  his  tales  with  the  most  un- 
suspicious confidence.  Yet  if  they  reflected 
upon  the  propensity  which  travellers  in  ge- 
neral are  supposed  to  have  to  fiction  and 
exaggeration  , and  have  considered  how 
little  English  travellers  in  particular,  for 
various  reasons,  associate  with  the  people 
of  the  countries  through  which  they  pass , 


* See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Swinburne’s  account 
of  his  reception  at  Palermo-,  subsequent  to  Bry- 
done's  publication.  Vol.  III.  sect.  25.  I always 
cite  this  sensible  and  very  accurate  writer  with 
satisfaction  . Had  he  given  the  public  such  an 
account  of  Italy  in  general  as  he  has  of  iu 
southern  provinces,  he  would  have  superseded 
the  necessity  of  the  present  publication. 
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they  would  find  more  reasons  for  doubt 
and  diffidence  than  for  implicit  belief  in 
such  relations. 

But  if  I object  to  such  misrepresenla- 
tions  and  literary  falsehoods  as  a man  of 
veracity  , I censure  them  with  double  se- 
verity as  a patriot.  I consider  them,  when 
published,  as  insults  to  the  »ood  sense  and 
the  candor  of  the  nation  ; and,  when  believ- 
ed, as  so  many  monuments  of  its  credu- 
lity and  its  injustice  . Hitherto  foreigners, 
and  particularly  Italians  , have  shewn  ve^'y 
little  inclination  to  retaliale  , and  in  general 
display  towards  the  manners,  the  literature, 
ami  the  reputation  of  England,  a partiality 
the  more  generous  on  their  side  because 
the  less  merited  on  ours  . Such  condm't 
gives  them  a claim  not  to  justice  only,  but 
to  indulgence,  and  migfit  induce  a generous 
traveller  to  dv^ell  with  more  complacency 
upon  their  virtues  than  upon  their  defects. 
In  that  disposition  of  mind  , the  following 
observations  are  written  , and  will  perhaps 
be  found  more  favorable  to  the  Italian 
character  than  the  reader  may  naturally 
expect;  though  in  the  author’s  intimate 
conviction  they  are  always  strictly  con- 
formable to  truth  and  to  justice . 


* The  following  very  sensible  nn  l benevolent 
observation  is  so  npp’i*ible  to  ihc  s’lbject  whieli 
the  aulhor  is  new  treating,  that  be  eannot  refuse 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  inserting  it. 
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National  character  is  the  result,  in  a 
great  degree  , of  climate,  religion,  govern- 


« Tti  the  picture  I have  here  drawn,  I liave 
follow,  d nothing  but  truth  ; tins  honest  re  port  it 
is  but  just  ce  to  make  5 and  it  is  cruelty  lo  ihe 
highest  degree  to  scigmat.ze  persons  of  prob  ty  and 
real  merit  in  the  gross  as  a luxurious,  slotlifn), 
ignorant  set  of  men.  For  my  own  part,  wherever 
I meet  such  general  reflections  in  any  traveller 
on  any  country  whatever,  f always  attribute  it 
to  his  own  self-sufficiency,  and  want  of  better  in- 
formation •,  or  to  his  temerity  in  taking  up  the 
opinions  of  others  af  a venture,  without  having 
the  opportunity  of  ex  iminiugon  what  foundation 
they  are  grounded.  « 

« The  many  falsehoods  and  ridiculous  stories 
reported  of  this  Church,  and  spread  over  all 
countries,  persuaded  me  that  this  is  a subj.?ct 
hitherto  little  known  ; nor  shall  w e wonder  at 
the  number  of  these  falsehoods,  if  we  reflect  that 
the  accounts  we  have  had,  for  the  mo^l  pan,  have 
been  given  by  travellers  who  knew  noihirig  either 
of  the  language  or  of  the  matier  ; but  went  into 
a church,  stared  about  th»*m,  and  then  came 
home  and  published  an  account  of  what  they  saw, 
according  to  their  own  imagination  ; frequently 
taking  an  acc  dental  circumstance  for  an  establish- 
ed custom,  and  not  seldom  totally  rnisunderst  aid- 
ing whatever  they  beheld  : the  consequence  has 
been,  that  their  mist.iikes,  for  want  of  being  con- 
tradicted and  cut  oft*  at  first,  have  grown  and 
multiplied-,  by  being  copied  and  translaied  from 
one  language  to  another. « — Dr.  King's  H'story 
of  the  Greek  Church.^  a work  of  learning,  sense, 
and  impartiality. 
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ment , and  education , which  modify  our 
common  nature , and  give  it  those  peculi- 
arities that  distinguish  Ihe  different  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  earth . IVIany  other  causes, 
some  of  which , as  I have  before  hinted , 
lie  loo  deep  for  human  investigation,  may 
concur  in  heightening  and  varying  the  ef- 
fect, but  the  above-mentioned  are,  without 
doubt,  the  principal.  Any  alteration  in  these 
grand  ingredients  must  influence  the  cha- 
racter , and  to  such  a change  we  must 
ascribe  its  improvement  or  its  deteriora- 
tion . 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  , in 
general,  I believe,  admitted  to  have  been  a 
wise,  a valiant,  and  a virtuous  people,  par- 
ticularly from  the  period  which  united  them 
inseparably  to  the  destinies  and  the  glories 
of  the  Roman  name  , and  employed  them  as 
instruments  in  the  conquest  and  the  civili- 
zation of  half  the  Globe.  Though  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  and  the  possession  of 
empire  may  affect  the  mind  and  the  manners 
of  a nation,  and  may  give  pride  to  the  port, 
dejiance  to  the  eye  ; and  though  many 
dreadful  revolutions  have  since  rolled  over 
tlie  regions  of  Italy  and  swept  away  their 
inhabitants;  yet  I know  no  cause  so  actively 
destructive  as  to  have  totally  debased  the 
character  of  the  unhappy  Italians  , and  be- 
reft them  at  once  of  all  the  virtues  that  ren- 
dered their  predecessors  so  illustrious.  They 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  of  climate  as  their 
ancestors  , the  same  serene  skies  , the  same 
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fertile  soil  ; the  same  lovely  scenery.  The 
t:loiids  and  frosts  of  the  north  did  not  ac- 
company the  septentrional  invadei’s  ; and  in 
spite  of  every  political  disaster  nature  still 
continues  to  smile  upon  her  beloved  Italy. 
In  religion  , indeed , the  change  has  been 
great  and  effectual;  but  that  change  in  Italy 
as  in  every  Christian  cauntry , by  enlighten- 
ing the  mind  and  by  improving  the  heart  in 
the  knowledge  of  moral  truth  , has  raised 
the  modern  child  above  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher. As  this  revolution  , therefore  , cannot 
have  deteriorated  the  character  , we  shall 
proceed  to  the  great  changes  which  so  many 
eventful  centuries  have  produced  in  the  Ita- 
lian governments  and  policy. 

Italy  was  originally  divided  into  as  many  ^ 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  into  more  inde- 
pendent and  jarring  governments  than  it  is 
at  present , and  this  state  of  division  and  of 
hostility  lasted  till  a very  advanced  period  of 
Roman  History,  when  the  GREAT  REPUB- 
LIC , after  ages  of  sanguinary  contest , at 
length  conquered  the  whole  Peninsula,  and 
united  all  its  inhabitants  in  one  common 
name  , cause  , and  interest.  The  history  of 
these  petty  states,  previous  to  their  incorpo- 
ration with  Rome  , is  obscure , and  affords 
light  too  faint  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  their  respective  constitutions. 
One  circumstance , however  , we  may  dis- 
cover highly  honorable  to  them,  which  is, 
that  Liberty  was  the  end  and  the  object  of 
all  , and  though  it  sometimes  rose  to  anar^ 
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chy  y and  ns  often  subsided  in  tyranny  , yet 
it  alway^s  revived  and  ever  rernaiined  iho 
prevailing  spirit  that  ruled  their  councils  and 
animated  their  enterprises.  Libeity  brought 
with  it  its  usual  retinue  of  virtues  and  of 
blessings,  courage,  industry  and  temperance, 
independence  , plenty  , and  population  ; vir- 
tues and  bless: ngs  which , when  drawn  up 
against  Rome,  long  suspended  the  high  de- 
signs of  Fate  in  her  favor,  and  when  ranged 
afterwards  on  her  side  , soon  laid  the  Uni- 
verse prostrate  before  her.  But  this  momen- 
tous conquest  that  crowned  Rome  and  Italy 
with  glory  and  with  empire  , closed  the 
career  of  Roman  virtue  and  happiness  for 
ever,  and  by  raising  to  the  throne  a race  of 
ruthless  and  all-powerful  tyrants  converted 
the  country  and  its  Capital  into  the  theatre 
and  very  seat  of  guilt  and  of  misery.  To  the 
whole  of  this  long  interval , extending  from 
the  re^gn  of  Tiberius  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Weslern  Empire,  we  niay  apply,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  prosperous  reigns , the 
dark  picture  which  Tacitus  has  drawn  of  a 
part  of  it  only.  « Atrox  praeliis^  discors  sedi- 
tionibus^  ipsa  etiam  pace  saevum . . . Haustae 
aiit  dirutae  urbes  ; pollutae  caerimoniae  ; ma- 
gna  adulteria  ; plenum  exiliis  mare^  infesti  cae-^ 
dibus  scopuU:  atrocius  in  urbe  saei^itwn^ 

In  these  times  of  guilt  and  of  disaster  every 
trace  of  ancient  virtue  must  nearly  have  dis- 


* Hist.  i.  Book,  ii.  section. 
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appeared  , and  the  Italian  character  must 
have  sunk  to  its  lowest  degrade  I ion  The  era 
therefore  ^ of  the  prosperity  and  virtue  of 
Italy  may  he  confined  to  the  space  vvhich 
elapsed  between  the  foundation  of  Rome  and 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  including  on  the 
one  side  the  dawning,  on  the  other  , the  de- 
cline , of  its  glory  and  of  its  felicity.  At 
this  time,  indeed,  the  national  character 
displayed  many  virtues  and  betrayed  few 
defects^.  Every  stale  produced  its  citizens  , 
its  sages,  its  heroes,  capable  of  meeting  the 
legions,  the  senators,  the  consuls  of  Rome  iii 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  without  disgrace 
and  oftentimes  with  honor.  Frugality  at  home, 
valor  abroad  , patriotism  in  every  circum- 
stance , seem  to  have  been  virtues  common 
to  all  ; while  perseverance  and  resolution  , 
rising  superior  to  every  obstacle  , were  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  Romans -j* *.  These  qua- 


-j-  Of  ihe  Italian  race  during  this  period,  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Haec  (Italia)  genus  acre  virum,  Marsos,  pubem* 
que  Sabellam 

Assuetumque  malo  Ligurem,  Volscosque  verutos 
Extulit^  haecDecios,  Marios,  magnosque  Camillos, 

Scipiadas  duros  bello 

Georg,  ii. 

* To  this  period  of  Roman  history,  fortunately 
of  long  duration,  we  must  in  some  degree  confine 
the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. Of  it  Quintilian  says,  and  says  with  jus- 
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lities  were  probably  owing  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate  , that  assembly  of  kings  , as 
the  astonished  Greek  seems  justly  to  have 
called  it  ; they  lingered  in  that  body  when 
every  other  virtue  had  fled,  and  they  some- 
times graced  its  decline  with  a transient  beam 
of  magnanimity. 

Now  , to  apply  these  observations  on  the 
state  of  ancient  to  that  of  modern  Italy, 
there  is  a period  in  the  history  of  the  latter, 
when  again  restored  to  her  original  state  of 
division  , she  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  and 
displayed  the  same  virtues.  The  period  to 
which  I allude  comprises  the  space  that 
elapsed  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century  , when  the  great  cities  , shaking  off 
the  yoke  of  the  German  Caesars  , rose  into 
independent  and  sometimes  powerful  repub- 
lics', superior  in  fame  and  in  greatness  to 
their  ancestors,  the  Ligurians,  the  Etrurians, 


lice — Quae  profecto  ( dicta  et  facta  preclara  an- 
tiquitus  ) nusquam  plura  , majoraque,  quam  in 
nostrae  civitatis  monimentis  reperieutur.  An  for- 
titudinem  , fidem  , justitiam,  continentiara , fru- 
galitatera , contempium  doloris  ac  mortis  , me- 
lius alii  docebunt,  quam  Fabricii,  Curii,  Reguli , 
Decii,  Mutii,  aliique  innumerabiles  ? Quantum 
enim  Graeci  praeceplis  valent  tantum  Romani 
(quod  est  majus)  exemplis. — Quintil.  Lib.xii. 

We  admire  in  the  Romans  not  their  ambi- 
tion , but  the  virtues  that  accompanied  it  ; and 
we  praise  not  their  success, but  the  godlike  qua-> 
lilies  that  preceded  and  insured  it. 
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the  Samnites  , etc.  and  equal  to  Thebes  , to 
Athens,  and  to  Lacedaemon.  Like  these  states 
they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  3 but 
their  mutual  hostilities  in  both  cases  seem 
to  have  contributed  more  to  their  advantage 
than  to  their  prejudice  , by  exciting  a spirit 
©f  emulation  , cnterprize  , and  patriotism  , 
with  all  the  military  and  manly  virtues. 

1 have  els^^where  hinted  at  the  flourishing 
state  of  these  commonwealths;  but  were  I to 
draw  a comparison  between  them  and  the 
Greek  states , it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  5 that  in  political  institutions  , wise 
councils  , bold  enterprize  , riches  and  dura- 
tion, the  advantage  is  generally  on  their  side: 
I may  add  , that  their  history  is  as  eventful 
and  as  instructive  , less  sullied  with  crime  , 
if  not  more  abundant  in  virtue.  The  history 
of  Thebes  is  short;  its  sun  rose  and  set  with 
its  hero  Epaminondas ; and  all  the  glories, 
all  the  achievements  of  Greece,  are  compris- 
ed in  the  records  of  Athens  and  of  Lacedae- 
mon. Yet,  can  the  annals  of  these  cities,  can 
their  petty  wars  in  Greece  and  in  Sicily,  can 
even  that  splendid  struggle  with  the  Persian 
monarch  be  compared  to  the  histories  of  Ge- 
noa and  of  Venice  ; to  their  bold  contests 
with  German  , French  , Spanish  invaders  at 
home  ; and  abroad  to  their  glorious  feats  of 
arms  against  the  accumulated  power  of  the 
mighty  Sultan  ? The  enterprises  of  Lacedae- 
mon and  of  Athens  were  confliied  to  their 
own  narrow  seas  and  to  the  bordering  coasts, 
and  never  extended  beyond  Sicily  then  a 
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Grecian  island.  The  fleets  of  Genoa  and  of 
Venice  swept  the  whole  IMediterranean,  car- 
ried devastation  and  terror  over  all  the  shores 
of  Africa  and  of  Asia  Minor , and  more 
than  once  bore  defiance  and  hostility  into 
the  port  of  Constantinople.  If  ^ therefore,  we 
praise  the  ancient  Greeks  we  cannot  in 
justice  refuse  a tribute  of  applause  to  the 
modern  Italians  ; the  same  virtues  that  plead 
in  favor  of  the  former^  demand  for  the  latter 
some  share  of  our  esteem  and  admiration. 
We  may  carry  the  par  rail  el  still  farther  and 
observe,  that  in  the  Italian  as  in  the  Greek 
republics,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  cul- 
tivated with  enthusiasm  ; and  that  poetry  , 
history,  and  grammar,  architecture,  paint- 
ing , ani  sculpture  , kept  pace  with  the 
glory  and  the  resources  of  each  State,  and 
were  employed  at  home  to  immortalize  the 
achievements  performed  by  its  heroes  abroad. 
Here  indeed  the  first  praise  belongs  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  inventors  ; but  surely  no 
small  honor  and  acknowledgment  are  due 
to  those  who  restored  and  perhaps  improv- 
ed these  noble  pursuits^.  So  far  at  least. 


* Egregias  arles  ostenderit  , eslo  , 

Grecia  , tradiderit  Latio  preclara  reperta  ; 
Dam  post  , in  melius  aliunde  accepla  , I atini 
Omnia  reuilerint  , dum  longe  maxima  Roma 
Ul  belli  studiis  . ita  doclis  artibiis  , omnes 
Quod  sol  cumque  videt  terrarum  , anteiverit 
urbes.,  f^ida  de  Art*  Poet* 
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we  see  no  reasoo  for  reproaching  the  people 
of  Italy  with  degeneracy. 

This  state  of  polit}^,  so  much  resembling 
aiKuent  Greece,  has  undergone  a great  change, 
it  is  true,  during  the  two  or  three  last  cen-_ 
tuiies.  Several  of  tiie  lesser  republics  have 
lost  their  independence  and  been  annexed 
to  the  greater ; Florence  has  been  enslav- 
ed to  its  Dukes  ,*  Pisa  and  Siena  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Florence  ; and  other  re- 
volutions have  taken  place  equally  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  liberty.  Yet  the  two  great 
republics  still  survived  , and  continued  to 
display  much  of  their  ancient  energy  even 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Besides,  the  various  changes  alluded  to  were 
internal  , and  while  they  transferred  power  , 
riches,  and  population  from  one  city  to  ano- 
ther , in  no  wise  affected  the  extemal  luslre 
and  independence  of  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  may  believe  a judicious  his- 
torian^, whom  I have  often  had  occasion  to 
quote  in  these  observations , Rome  herself 
never  beheld  more  splendid  days  since  the 
extinction  of  her  empire  , than  during  the 
seventeenth  century  j nor  had  Italy,  from  the 
same  era  , been  more  free  from  barbarian 
influence  , ever  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  at 
home , or  been  more  respected  abroad  , than 
during  the  years  that  preceded  the  French 
Revolution. 
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According  to  this  representation  , the  ac- 
curacy of  which  it  would  he  difficult  to  ques- 
tion , we  discover  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  modern  Italians  that  must  necessarily  de- 
grade ther  public  character  , or  entirely  ef- 
face the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  which 
made  the  nation  great  and  illustrious  during 
so  many  ages.  The  French  Revolution,  it 
must  be  owned,  darkened  the  bright  pros- 
pects of  Italy  , and  indeed  clouded  the 
whole  horizon  of  Europe;  but  whatever  its 
local  ravages  may  have  been,  I do  not  see 
that  its  general  effects  have  produced  a 
greater  change  in  the  character  of  the  Ita- 
lians than  in  that  of  the  Spaniards  , of  the 
Dutch  , of  the  Swiss  , and  of  the  Ger- 
mans , all  of  whom  lie  equally  within  the 
range  of  its  devastation.  At  all  events , the 
full  extent  of  its  mischief , if  Providence 
deigns  to  allow  it  a longer  duration,  will 
be  known  only  to  our  posterity  ; till  the 
present  moment,  horror  and  detestation  are 
the  only  sentiments  it  has  excited  in  the 
minds  of  its  victims. 

So  far  I have  endeavored  to  shew , that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Italy 
which  can  justify  the  reproaches  made  to 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  by  certain 
inconsiderate  or  prejudiced  authors.  I will 
now  proceed  to  particulars , and  take  into 
consideration  some  of  the  many  vices  im- 
puted to  them.  But  first  1 must  observe , 
that  few  travellers  have  had  either  the  lei- 
sure or  the  inclmalion,  and  still  fewer  the 
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information  and  the  opportunities,  necessary 
to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  Italian  cha- 
racter. Many  drive  through  the  country  with 
the  rapidity  of  couriers , content  tliemselves 
with  a hasty  inspection  of  what  they  term 
its  curiosities;  confine  their  conversation  to 
the  innkeepers  and  the  Ciceroni;  visit  the 
Opera-house,  perhaps  intrigue  with  an  ac- 
tress; then  return  home,  and  write  a Tour 
through  Italy.  Others  , with  more  infor- 
mation and  better  taste  , find  that  the  an- 
cient monuments  and  classic  scenery  of  the 
country , the  perusal  of  the  Roman  authors 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  inspired  , 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  great  artists  , furnish  sufficient  oc- 
cupation for  every  hour  ; these  cannot  pre- 
vail upon  themselves  to  sacrifn-e  such  re- 
fined enjoyments  to  the  formality  of  visits 
and  to  the  frivolity  of  general  conversation. 
Such  travellers,  without  doubt,  derive  much 
improvement  and  much  rational  entertain- 
ment from  their  tour  ; but  yet  they  cannot 
be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
Italians.  For  this  purpose  are  requisite  m 
the  first  place,  a tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country  , a qualification  in 
which  transalpines  in  general  are  very  de- 
ficient; in  the  second  place,  a familiar  and 
effectual  introduction  into  the  best  iiouses  in 
each  city;  and  thirdly,  time  and  resolution 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  to  which  such 
cm  introduction  naturally  leads . I might 
add  , a fourth  requisite , perhaps  not  less 

VOL.  iv. 
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necessary  than  the  former  , I mean  good 
nature ; a virtue  that  does  not  permit  us 
to  condemn  as  absurd  every  practice  and 
opinion  contrary  to  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  of  living  established  in  our  own  country. 
Endowed  with  these  qualities,  a traveller 
will  indeed  be  a competent  judge  of  the 
subject , and  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
from  his  own  experience  5 an  opinion 
which  he  will  find  very  different  from 
that  generally  enforced  by  ignorant  writers, 
and  adopted  by  inconsiderate  readers . 

He  will  experience,  contrary  probably  to 
his  expectations , much  hospitality , as  far 
as  hospitality  consists  in  furnishing  a guest 
wilh  every  accommodation.  This  is  so  true, 
that  a good  letter  of  recommendation  may 
carry  a traveller  from  house  to  house  over 
all  Italy ; a circumstance  that  accounts  for 
the  indifference  of  the  inns  in  the  lesser 
towns , which  are  frequented  solely  by 
foreigners  and  by  the  middling  classes ; as 
Italians  of  rank,  almost  always  lodge,  when 
travelling , in  private  houses  . When  once 
introduced  into  a house,  he  will  find  it 
always  open  to  him,  and  the  more  frequent 
his  visits  , the  greater  will  be  his  conside- 
ration, as  much  assiduity  is  regarded  as  a 
mark  both  of  confidence  and  of  respect  . 
Dinners,  though  not  uncommon  in  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Milan,  are  not  much  in  fashion. 
The  Italians  are  very  indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table;  their  repasts  are  short, 
and  too  hasty  in  their  opinion,  for  con  versa- 
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lion  . They  devote  tlie  whole  evenings  , and 
part  of  the  night  to  society,  when  they  love 
to  meet  and  enjoy  their  friends  at  leisure.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  much  from  us,  and 
indeed  from  most  transalpines  ; but  I know 
not  that  vve  have  reason  to  condemn  them . If 
ive  consult  conviviality,  they  look  to  health, 
and  perhaps  to  economy  . On  which  side 
rational  self  enjoyment , and  even  social 
is  to  be  found  , it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine . Nor , if  they  are  biassed  on  this 
occasion  by  economical  motives  do  they 
deserve  much  censure  . Their  taste  for  ex- 
pence takes  a different  direction  . They 
prefer  Minerva  to  Bacchus ; and  take  less 
pleasure  in  regaling  themselves  on  turtle , 
venison , Champagne  , and  Burgundy,  than 
in  contemplating  pictures,  statues,  marble 
halls  and  pillared  porticos . 

As  for  courage , it  is  a quality  common 
to  the  whole  species  ; every  nation  arrogates 
it  to  itself,  a proof  that  it  belongs  to  all  . 
If  any  seem  deficient  in  it," the  deficiency 
is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  innate  cowardice, 
but  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  ; to 
Want  of  discipline;  to  consciousness  of  the 
inutility  of  resistance  ; or  to  some  such  in- 
cidendal  circumstance  . Hence,  nations  most 
inured  to  arms  display  this  quality  most  ; 
and  hence  the  same  army , as  well  as  the 
same  individual , sometimes  gives  surprising 
marks  of  courage  and  of  cowardice  in  the 
same  campaign . To  accuse  The  Italians  of 
cowardice  is  to  belie  their  whole  history . 
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The  Iroops  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  were 
distinguished  for  their  valor  ^ while  their 
inonarchs  acted  the  part  of  warriors.  Even 
in  the  late  invasion,  the  peasantry  them- 
selves, in  some  parts  of  the  Neapolitan, 
and  particularly  of  the  Roman  state , made 
a bold  and  generous  though  ineffectual  re- 
sistance . Not  courage  , therefore  , but  the 
motives  which  call  it  forth,  and  the  means 
which  give  it  effect,  that  is  discipline, 
hope , interest , etc.  arc  wanting  to  the 
Italians  . 

Those  who  reproach  the  Italians  with 
ignorance  must  have  a very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  that  people,  and  have  con- 
fined their  observations  to  the  lowest  po- 
pulace of  great  cities , and  to  the  peasants 
of  certain  mountainous  tracts  and  unfre- 
quented provinces . Such  classes , in  all 
countries  , not  excepting  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  little  means  and  less  in- 
clination to  acquire  knowledge  5 they  are 
every-where  left  much  to  nature  , and  con- 
sequently retain  something  of  the  Savage. 
The  peasantry  of  the  north  of  Italy  , par- 
ticularly of  the  Piedmontese  and  Milanese 
territories,  and  those  of  Tuscany,  were, 
previous  to  the  French  invasion,  universally 
taught  to  read  and  write;  they  were  in 
every  respect  as  well  instructed  as  that 
class  ought  to  be , and  equal  in  point  of 
information  to  the  peasantry  of  the  most 
flourishing  countries  in  Europe . Even  in 
. the  Neapolitan  territory , without  doubt , 
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the  worst  governed  of  all  the  Italian  states, 
I have  seen  a shepherd  boy  lying  under 
a tree  with  a book,  in  his  hand , his  dog 
at  his  feet , and  his  goats  browsing  on  the 
rocky  hills  around  him , a scene  more 
delightful  than  any  described  in  classic 
pastoral . The  middling  classes  , which  in 
reality  constitute  the  strength  and  give  the 
character  of  a nation  , are  generally  very 
well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that 
regards  their  duty,  the  object  of  their 
profession  , and  their  respective  interests. 
In  writing , in  the  higher  rules  of  arith- 
metic and  in  geography , they  are  inferior 
to  the  same  classes  in  England , but  such 
accomplishments  are  most  valued  because 
most  useful,  in  commercial  countries;  es- 
pecially when  national  prosperity  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  navigation,  and  when 
a spirit  of  adventure  is  very  generally  pre- 
valent in  the  middling  and  the  lower 
classes  . But,  even  where  the  ordinary  share 
of  information  is  wanting  , the  deficiency 
is*  not  so  perceptible  as  in  more  northern 
regions , whose  inhabitants  are  naturally 
slow  and  inattentive  . The  Italian  is  acute 
and  observing  . These  two  qualities  united 
supply  in  some  degree  the  place  of  read- 
ing, and  give  his  conversation  more  life, 
more  sense , and  more  interest  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  discourse  of  transalpines 
of  much  better  education  . 

Wg  now  come  to  the  higher  class,  for 
against  them  the  reproach  is  particularly 
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If^velled,  and  supposing  the  accusation  well- 
grounded,  I might  suggest  a few  circum- 
stances in  extenuation  . On  the  Continent 
in  general  , the  various  governments  are 
purely  monarchical  , the  whole  adminis- 
tration is  confined  to  the  sovereign  and 
his  ministers,  while  the  body  of  the  nation 
is  excluded  from  all  share  and  influence 
in  the  management  of  its  own  concerns . 
Siidi  an  exclusion  operates  most  perceptibly 
upon  the  higher  classes , whose  natural 
province  such  management  is,  and  by  with- 
drawing ever}^  stimulus  to  exertion  and 
improvement,  it  acts  as  a powerful  soporific, 
and  lulls  them  unavoidably  into  sloth  and 
ignorance  . In  a free  country,  mental  im- 
provement brings  with  it  its  own  reward, 
oftentimes  rank  and  fortune  , and  always 
fame  and  consideration:  it  is  both  necessary 
and  fashionable , and  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  by  any  individual  , who  means  to 
attain  or  to  keep  a place  in  the  higher 
orders  of  society . In  a despotic  govern- 
ment , all  these  motives  are  wanting  . Tlie 
drudgery  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
information  is  rewarded  only  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  superiority;  an  ad- 
vantage of  little  weight  in  countries  , where 
mental  attainments  are  too  much  undervalued 
to  attract  attention  or  to  excite  envy  . 
Hence  , after  having  passed  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  college  education,  or 
loitered  away  a few  years  with  a private 
tutor , the  noble  youth  of  the  Continent  > 
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if  not  employed  in  the  army  sink  into 
domestic  indolence  , and  fritter  life  away 
in  the  endless  frivolities  of  town  society  . 

After  this  general  apology  for  the  igno- 
rance of  the  continental  gentry,  I must  say 
in  favor  of  the  Italians  in  particular,  that 
they  stand  in  less  need  of  it  than  the  same 
class  in  any^  other  country  . Whether  the 
various  republics  that  lately  flourished  in 
Italy  furnish  them  with  more  inducements 
to  mental  cultivation;  or  whether  the  na- 
tural affection  to  literature  which  had  never 
been  totally  extinguished  even  in  the  bar- 
barous ages  impels  them  spontaneously  to 
application  , I know  notj  but  the  italian 
nobility  have  always  distinguished  them- 
selves by  cultivating  and  encouraging  the 
arts  and  the  sciences.  To  prove  this  as- 
sertion , which  may  perhaps  surprise  many 
of  my  readers , I need  only  observe,  that 
many  or  rather  most  of  the  Italian  aca- 
demies n^ere  founded  by  gentlemen,  and 
are  still  composed  principally  of  members 
of  that  class  . Such  is  the  Arcadian  aca- 
demy at  Rome,  such  the  Crusca  at  FLo- 
rence , the  Olympic  at  Vicenza  , the  Fi- 
siocritici  of  Siena , etc.  To  this  proof,  in 
itself  sufficiently  strong,  I will  add  , that 
the  Italian  nobility  has  produced  more 
authors  even  in  our  day^s  than  the  same 
class  has  ever  yet  done  in  any  country, 
not  excepting  our  own,  where  they  are  in 
general  the  best  informed  . Who  has  not 
heard  the  narnes  of  M.ajfei , Carli , Rezzo-^ 
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nico^  Sallazzi^  Doria^  Fllangieri^  Aljieri? 
They  were  all  of  noble  birth  , and  have 
certainly  done  credit  to  it , and  reflected 
a lustre  upon  their  order  more  brilliant 
and  more  honorable  than  the  blaze  of  all 
the  coronets  and  all  the  stars  of  Europe 
united . Many  more  might  be  mentioned , 
but  instead  of  swelling  these  pages  with  a 
dry  catalogue  of  names,  I shall  only  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  the  lists  of  the 
various  academies  ( and  there  is  scarce  a 
town  in  Italy  without  one  or  more  of  these 
literary  associations  ) and  he  will  find  , 
that  they  consist , as  I have  observed , of 
nobles  and  clergy  almost  exclusively . I 
remember  being  present  at  one  of  the 
academical  assemblies-  at  Florence  it  was 
crowded  with  members  5 several  soniiets 
were  recited  , and  some  dissertations  read 
by  their  respective  authors  . Most  of  the 
auditors  and  all  the  authors  were  gentlemen, 
as  I was  assured  by  the  person  who  had 
been  so  obliging  as  to  introduce  us  . More- 
over , a taste  for  the  fine  arts,  sculpture, 
painting  , architecture , music , is  almost 
innate  in  the  Italian  gentry , as  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  ancient  Greeks ; now, 
a taste  so  refined  in  itself,  and  the  result 
of  so  much  observation  and  of  so  much 
sensibility,  seems  to  presuppose  some,  and 
indeed  no  small,  degree  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  is  scarcely  separable  from  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  two  great  sources  of  in- 
formation antiquities  and  history  . 
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will  now  pass  to  an  accusation  of 
a more  serious  nature , and  consider  the 
state  of  morality  in  Italy,  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  : 
ad  here  again  , as  I am  persuaded  that 
my  representation  will  surprise  many  of  my 
readers,  I think  it  necessary  to  make  some 
previous  remarks  . In  the  first  place  , the 
morality  of  nations  is  merely  comparative. 
In  all,  there  is  too  much  vice,  and  though 
in  some  it  may  be  more  glaring  than  in 
others  , yet  every  one  has  some  favorite 
indulgence  very  pardonable  in  their  own 
eyes  , but  very  offensive  to  strangers . In 
the  next  place , sensuality , in  some  shape 
or  other  , seems  the  predominant  vice  of 
the  species  , and  though  perhaps  the  most 
degrading  propensity  of  nature , it  displays 
its  power  in  every  climate  , at  the  expence 
of  one  or  other  of  the  contrary  virtues . In 
the  northern  regions  it  has  long  reigned 
under  the  form  of  intemperance . In  the 
southern  climates,  it  has  at  all  times  do- 
mineered in  the  shape  of  lust.  Hence, 
when  the  soft  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece  and  Asia , first  beheld  the  grim 
savages  of  the  Citnbrian  Chersonesus^  they 
were  as  much  surprised  at  their  chastity 
as  terrified  by  their  fierceness , and  while 
they  daily  witnessed  the  convivial  excesses 
of  their  conquerors  they  were  astonished 
to  see  them  turn  away  with  indifference 
from  more  genial  and  more  alluring  en- 
joyments. 

* i/|. 
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But  llie  manners  of  these  nations  have 
undergone  no  small  alteration  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  arts,  the 
sciences  and  tlie  civilization  of  the  south 
jiave  visited  even  the  polar  regions  , and 
softened  the  rugged  hearts  of  their  half 
frozen  inhabitants.  The  Loves  and  Sports 
accompanied  the  muses  in  their  northern 
cmigralion:  Venus  now  shares  the  sway 
with  Bacchus,  and  Pleasure  in  all  its  forms 
wantons  even  in  tlie  lap  of  eternal  winter. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  north  have  therefore 
little  with  which  to  reproach  those  of  the 
south,  at  present,  especially  as  in  adopt- 
ing the  vices  of  milder  climates  they  still 
retain  their  native  intemperance  5 a vice  as 
foul  in  itself  and  as  destructive  in  its  con- 
sequences as  any  that  has  ever  yet  enslaved 
the  human  mind  . I would  infer  from 
this  observation  that  it  is  unfair  to  censure 
the  Italians  for  excesses  common  to  them 
and  to  other  nations,  and  to  stigmatize 
them  with  vices  which  are,  I fear,  rather 
the  madness  of  the  species  in  general  than 
the  characteristic  depravity  of  any  particular 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  in  many 
of  the  great  towns  in  Italy  due  respect  is 
not  paid  to  the  matrimonial  contract , and 
that  a freedom  of  intercourse  is  encouraged 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  and  essence  of 
that  sacred  institution.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
palliate  , even  in  the  slightest  degree  , so 
enormous  a disorder , which  by  poisoning 
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domestic  confidence  and  defeating  the  pur- 
}»oses  of  nuptial  union,  infects  the  very  source 
of  the  happiness  and  even  of  the  existence  of 
jiiankind.  A crime  that  thus  runs  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  benevolent  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, and  violates  one  of  his  most  holy  in- 
stitutions, merits  unqualified  detestation,  and 
cries  to  heaven  itself  for  vengeance.  But  I 
must  observe,  that  this  most  criminal  inter- 
course is,  I fear,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Italy, 
and  even  in  Italy  not  so  general  as  is  com- 
monly represented.  The  example  of  the  higher 
class,  and  of  those  who  immediately  adminis- 
ter to  their  amusements,  such  as  comedians, 
singers,  actors,  actresses,  etc.  is  the  only  one 
known  or  attended  to  by  many  travellers,  and 
that  even,  not  always  very  perfectly;  general 
conclusions  are  too  easily  drawn  from  a few 
instances;  and  appearances,  scandalous  to  us, 
because  contrary  to  our  established  customs , 
are  sometimes  too  easily  converted  into  proofs. 
Of  this  latter  kind  is  Ciclsbeism  or  the  well 
known  practice  which  authorizes  ladies  to 
employ  an  attendant  friend  as  their  protector 
in  public  and  their  confidant  in  private  , 
who  as  he  performs  the  duties  of  the  hus- 
band generally  , is  supposed  sometimes  to 
usurp  his  privileges.  This  practice  is  absurd  , 
effeminate  , contrary  to  the  delicacy  of  one 
sex  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  other , and 
therefore  always  reprehensible;  and  yet  it  is 
not  always  criminal.  On  the  contrary,  some- 
times the  Cicisbeo  is  a friend  or  a near  re- 
lation , who  acts  as  the  guardian  of  the 
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honor  of  the  husband  ^ and  by  his  constant 
and  watchful  attendance  is  a pledge  and  a 
security  for  the  wife's  fidelity . There  are 
certain  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  cor- 
rupt cities  5 there  are  some  families  where 
the  occupation  of  Cicisbeo  is  confined  to  this 
confidential  inspection  , which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  never , it  is  said  , abused  for 
the  purposes  of  criminal  indulgence. 

On  the  other  hand , in  certain  other  great 
towns  5 the  Cicisheo  enjoys  all  the  rights  of 
a husband  without  exception  , and  while  he 
enjoys  the  wife,  perhaps  of  his  friend,  re- 
signs his  own  spouse  , in  his  turn  , to  the 
embraces  of  another  person.  How  such  a 
most  profligate  exchange  of  wickedness,  such 
a detestable  commerce  of  debauchery , could 
have  crept  into  a Christian  country  , or  be 
tolerated  even  fpr  a moment  in  an  orderly  go- 
vernment 5 is  inconceivable  5 but  its  conse- 
quences were  perceptible  in  the  degeneracy 
of  the  higher  classes  at  Venice  and  Naples  , 
and  the  fall  of  these  States  may  be  consider- 
ed , without  presumption  , as  Jn  part  , the 
consequence  and  the  punishment  of  that  de- 
generacy. 

Some  writers  have  attributed  the  preva- 
lence of  this  practice  always  indecent , and 
too  often  criminal , to  the  manner  in  which 
matrimonial  connexions  are  formed  in  Italy, 
where  , in  general  , motives  of  interest  are 
alone  considered,  and  the  choice,  the  affec- 
tion, and  even  the  liberty  of  the  parties  are 
disregarded.  In  matrimonial  arrangements 
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between  persons  of  rank  , reasons  of  state  , 
of  policy  5 of  influence  , and  even  of  conve- 
nience , are  too  often  allowed  to  preponde- 
rate in  most  countries  , to  the  ^reat  detri- 
ment of  domestic  happiness,  and  consequent- 
ly of  public  morality.  When  in  such  con- 
tracts as  have  freedom  and  affection  for 
their  basis  , innocent  partialities  are  thwart- 
ed and  the  most  delicate  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man bosom  are  wounded.  Nature  will  rebel, 
and,  even  at  the  expense  of  conscience,  seek 
for  comfort  in  connexions  more  congenial  to 
its  propensities.  In  such  cases  we  must  pity, 
and  may  almost  excuse  , the  individual  , but 
cannot  too  severely  reprobate  a practice  that 
leads  so  directly  to  vice  and  to  misery.  That 
this  most  mischievous  mode  of  contracting 
marriages  is  common  in  Italy , is , I believe , 
too  true  : but  whether  more  common  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  continent  I cannot  take 
upon  myself  to  determine.  At  all  events  , its 
evil  effects  are  visible , and  call  aloud  for 
reformation. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  dis- 
orders of  which  I am  now  speaking,  are 
confined  to  great  cities  and  to  the  higher 
orders,  who  form  a small  ( and  fortunately 
a small , because  too  frequently  a very  vi- 
cious ) part  of  the  population  of  a country. 
The  middling  classes  and  the  peasantry,  the 
strength  and  the  pride  of  a nation,  are  in 
Italy  as  chaste  as  persons  of  the  same  de- 
scription in  any,  and  more  chaste  than  they 
are  in  most  countries.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
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assertion  few  of  our  travellers  are  competent 
judges;  acquiiinted  principally  with  the  trades- 
men and  populace  of  V enlce  and  Naples^ 
the  tvv^o  most  corrupted  capitals  in  Italy,  they 
draw  from  them  the  character  of  the  whole 
nation;  while  the  middling  classes  of  Rome 
and  Florence,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  arc  unnoticed  , and  generally  un- 
known. Yet,  those  who  have  ranged  through 
the  peopled  villages  of  the  Mantuan,  Pa- 
duan, Milanese,  and  Piedmontese  territories; 
those  who  have  penetrated  the  recesses  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Sabine,  Umbrian , and 
Samnite  mountains,  will  join  the  author  in 
paying  a just  tribute  to  the  innocence,  to  the 
simplicity,  to  the  golden  manners  of  these 
happy  rustics.  To  these  regions  and  to  their 
inhabitants  we  may  still  with  strict  proprie- 
ty, apply  the  verses  of  Virgil,  — 

Illic  saltus  et  lustra  ferarum 
Et  paliens  operum,  parvoque  assueta  juvenlus 
Sacra  Deum,  Sanctique  Palres  : 

Casta  pudiciliam  servat  doraus. 

Georg,  ii. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  country  pastors  watch 
most  carefully  over  the  morals  of  their  flocks, 
and  caution  both  sexes  at  a very  early  period 
against  the  dangers  and  the  consequences  of 
debauchery. 

The  mention  of  the  Italian  peasantry  na- 
turally reminds  me  of  their  industry;  a virtue 
which  may  be  traced  over  every  plain,  and 
discovered  on  almost  every  mountain,  fioin 
the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  . The 
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fertility  of  the  plains  of  Milan  Is  proverbial^ 
blit  its  exuberance  is  not  more  owm^  to  na- 
ture, than  to  the  skill,  the  perseverance,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  cultivator.  Hence  where 
the  fedility  of  the  soil  seems  to  fail,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  laborer  still  continues,  and  co- 
vers with  vines  and  olive  trees,  the  sides  of 
Monie  Selice  ^ near  Padua  ^ and  of  Uie  Su- 
perga  near  Turin , two  mountains  naturally 
as  barren  as  Hehellyn  or  Penmanmaur.  The 
beauty  and  cultivation  of  the  plains,  which 
extend  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines^ 
are  too  well  known  to  be  either  praised  or 
described  ; and  he  who  has  traversed  them 
will  not  be  surprised  that  a Greek  Emperor 
( Michael  Paleologus  ) should  have  supposed 
them  in  his  admiration,  to  be  the  purlieus  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise.  But  Italian  industry  is 
not  confined  to  these  regions  of  fertility.  From 
Bologna  to  Loreto^  a distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  , it  has  covered  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  Avith  rich  harvests,  and  shaded 
the  brows  of  the  Apennines  Avith  verdure 
and  foliage.  It  also  displays  its  labors  to  the 
best  advantage , and  every  where  shews  in 
fences,  canals  to  water  the  fields,^  planta-  , 


, This  practice  of  irrigation  , so  very  common 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  Italy,  and  contri- 
buting so  very  materially  to  the  progress  of  ve- 
getation , is  turned  into  a beauiTul  scene  by 
Virgil. 

Et  cum  exustus  ager  moricntlbus  aesluat  herbis , 
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lions  ^ etc.  a neatness  of  tillage  seldom  wit- 
nessed and  never  surpassed  even  in  the  best 
cultivated  countries.  And  not  these  regions 
only,  but  the  defiles  of  Serat^alle ; the  love- 
ly vales  of  the  ^rno  and  of  the  Clitumnus^ 
of  Terni  and  of  Rieti;  the  skirts  of  Vesu- 
vius &o  often  ravaged  and  so  often  restored 
to  cultivation;  the  orchards  that  blow  on  the 
steeps  of  Vallombrosa^  and  wave  on  the 
summits  of  Monte  Sumano:  Italy,  all  Italy, 
blooming  as  the  garden  of  God^  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Tuscan^  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Ionian  Sea,  is  a proof  and  a monument 
of  the  industry  and  the  intelligence  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

??  But  the  Italians  sleep  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  lie  stretched  out  under  the  porti- 
coes of  the  churches,  or  under  the  shade  of 
the  vine , when  they  ought  to  be  working ; 
therefore  they  are  a lazy , sluggish  race. 
The  Italians,  like  the  Sicilians  and  the  Greeks, 
follow  the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  this 
respect,  and  only  obey  the  call  of  nature^ 
in  reposing  during  the  sultry  hours , when 
labor  is  dangerous  and  the  heat  is  intolera- 
ble. To  compensate  for  this  suspension,  they 
begin  their  labors  with  the  dawn  , and  pro- 
long them  till  the  close  of  evening;  so  that 


Ecce  , superciSio  clivosi  Iramitis  undam 
Elicit  : ilia  cadens  rauciim  per  devia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet  , scatchrisque  arenlia  tempera t arva. 

Geo.gic  , lib.  i. 
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the  Italian  sleeps  less  and  labors  more  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours,  than  the  English  pea- 
sant. The  Italians  seem  always  to  have  been 
early  risers,  as  appears  from  many  passages 
in  Gicero^s  and  Pliny's  letters  ; and  a beauti- 
ful picture  of  domestic  life  drawn  by  Virgil, 
will  on  this  occasion  recur  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  reader  * . In  all  warm  climates , 
as  the  cool  of  the  evening  invites  to  amuse- 
ment, so  the  freshness  of  the  morning  seems 
to  call  to  labor  and  exertion ; and  travellers 
would  consult  both  their  health  and  their 
pleasure  , if  they  would  obey  this  call , and 
devote  the  sultry  part  of  the  day  to  rest,  and 
the  cool  morning  hours  to  curiosity  and  ap- 
plication . « But  ( say  the  enemies  of  Italy, 
and  this  indeed  is  the  strongest  argument 
they  produce  ) is  not  Beggary  a proof  of  in- 
dolence, and  in  what  country  is  a traveller 
so  beset  with  beggars  as  in  Italy  ? he  is  pur- 
sued in  the  streets,  tormented  at  church,  and 
besieged  by  them  at  home.  Their  importuni- 
ties are  encouraged  by  charity  and  provoked 


* Inde,  ubi  prima  qaies  medio  jam  noctis  abactae 
Curriculo  expulcrat  somrium : cum  I’oemina  , 
primum 

Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva  , 
Impositiim  cinerera  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes, 
Noctem  addens  operi  , faraulasque  ad  lumina 
longo 

Exercet  penso  ; castum  ut  servare  cubile 
Conjugis  , et  possit  parvos  educere  natos. 

jEn.  lib.  viii  4^7* 
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refusal;  in  short,  wherever  you  go,  you 
are  followed  and  teased  by  a crowd  of  im- 
pudent and  oftentimes  sturdy  vagrants.  This 
statement,  though  highly  colored,  is  not  ex- 
aggerated ; at  least,  if  confined  to  the  south- 
ern provinces.  In  extenuation,  I must  observe, 
that  if  the  example  of  the  ancients,  and 
I pretend  not  to  make  the  modern  Italians 
more  perfect  than  their  ancestors,  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  excuse,  the  moderns  may  plead 
it  in  their  favor.  Juvenal  alone  , not  to  load 
the  page  with  useless  quotations , furnishes  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  numbers  of  mendicants 
that  crowded  Rome  in  his  time,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  point  out  their  stations , 
their  gestures,  and  their  perseverance. 

Caccus  adulator  , dirusque  a ponte  satelles 
Dign  us  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes 
Blandaqiie  devexae  jaclaret  basia  rliedae. 

Sat.  iv. 

But  without  relying  upon  antiquity  for  an 
answer  to  this  reproach,  the  reader  must  he 
informed  , that  vagrants  as  numerous  and  as 
troublesome  may  be  seen  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Portugal , in  some  parts  of  Germany  , and 
let  me  add  , in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland ; so 
that  it  beggary  be  a proof  of  idleness  , the 
inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  must  sub- 
mit to  the  imputation.  But,  to  remove  a charge 
so  insulting  to  the  largest  and  most  civi- 
lized portion  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Europe,  we 
need  but  to  remember,  that  in  all  these 
coimtries  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  the 
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poor,  and  that  the  needy  and  the  distressed, 
jnsLe;id  of  demanding  relief  from  the  parish  , 
are  obliged  to  ask  alms  of  the  public.  Per- 
haps, if  it  were  possible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  those  who  live  upon  charity  in 
Italy  and  in  England , we  should  find  no 
great  reason  to  triumph  in  the  difference. 
Beggary,  without  doubt,  is  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  individual,  but  cannot  in  justice  be 
considered  as  a proof  of  national,  idleness, 
since  even  amongst  us,  where  ample  provi- 
sion is  supposed  to  be  made  for  all  cases  of 
distress,  and  where  mendicancy  is  so  strictly 
prohibited,  yet  objects  in  real  or  pretended 
misery^  so  often  meet  the  eye,  and  in  spite  of 
law  and  police,  infest  our  public  places. 

As  for  the  nakedness  of  children  in  Italy, 
the  want  of  furniture  in  houses  , of  glass  in 
the  windows,  and  many  other  external  marks 
of  misery,  every  traveller  knows  how  falla- 
cious are  such  appearances,  which  are  occa- 
sioned, not  by  the  distress  of  the  people,  but 
by  the  mildness  and  the  serenity  of  the  cli- 
mate. To  admit  as  much  air  as  possible  is 
the  object  in  all  southern  countries;  and  in 
Italy  at  present,  as  well  as  anciently,  tiie 
people  of  all  classes  delight  in  living  con- 
stantly in  the  open  air ; a custom  as  salu- 
brious as  it  is  pleasant  in  such  a genial  tem- 
perature as  generally  prevails  beyond  the 
Alps.  Hence  the  scenes  of  festive  enjoyment 
and  of  private  indulgence  are  generally  re- 
presented as  taking  place  in  the  open  air,  as 
in  the  Georgies. 
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fpse  dies  agitat  festos  : fususque  per  herbam , 
Ignis  ubi  in  medio,  et  socii  cratera  coronanl. 

And  ill  Horace, 

Cur  non  sub  alia  vel  platano  , vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  , sic  temere  , et  rosa 
Canos  odorati  capillos 
Hum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 
Potamus  uiioti  ? 

Carm,  lib.  ii.  xi. 

Hence  Cicero,  as  Plato  before  him,  repre- 
sents most  of  his  dialogues  as  taking  place 
in  some  rural  scene,  as  the  second  De  Le~ 
gibus ^ in  an  island  formed  by  the  Fibrenus; 
the  first,  De  Oratore,  under  a plane  tree,  etc. 
all  scenes  as  favorable  to  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  as  they  are  conducive  to  the  health  of 
the  body. 

After  all,  a foreigner  who  has  visited  some 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  tra- 
versed the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom , may  ask  with  surprise , 
what  right  we  have  to  reproach  other  na- 
tions with  their  poverty  and  misery,  when 
under  our  own  eyes,  are  exhibited  instances 
of  nakedness , filth  , and  distress , exceeding 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  related  of  Italy , 
of  France,  or  of  any  country  under  hea- 
ven, excepting  perhaps  some  of  the  Prus- 
sian territories. 
iniquam  I 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  another  charge. 
« The  Italians  are  vindictive  and  cruel,  and 
too  much  in  the  habits  of  sacrificing  hu- 


Guam  in  nos  legem  sancimus 
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man  life  to  vengeance  and  passion.. v It  would 
almost  be  a pity  to  refute  this  charge  ^ the 
supposed  certainty  of  which  has  furnished 
our  late  novelists,  particularly  those  of  the 
fair  sex , with  so  much  and  such  excel- 
lent matter  for  description ; dungeons  and 
assassins,  carcases  and  spectres.  But,  vete- 
res  avias  tihi  de  pulmone  revello  . We  must 
leave  these  stories  to  nurses,  and  to  babies, 
of  whatever  age  they  may  be,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  nursery.  The  Italian  is  neither 
vindictive  nor  cruel;  he  is  hasty  and  passio- 
nate. His  temper,  like  his  climate,  habitually 
gay  and  serene,  is  sometimes  agitated  by- 
black  and  tremendous  storms,  and  these 
storms,  though  transient,  often  produce  most 
lamentable  catastrophes  . An  unexpected  in- 
sult, a hasty  word,  occasions  a quarrel;  both 
parties  lose  their  temper;  daggers  are  drawn, 
and  a mortal  blow  is  given;  the  whole  trans- 
action is  over  so  soon , that  the  by-standers 
have  scarce  time  to  notice , much  less  to 
prevent  it.  * The  deed  is  considered,  not  as 


* The  author  , with  one  of  his  young  compa- 
nions , happened  to  be  present  at  a quarrel, 
which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a very  tragic 
manner.  Walking  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
streets  of  Antium  , he  saw  a man  and  a boy 
disputing  ; the  man  was  middle  aged  and  of  a 
mild  benevolent  countenance,  the  boy  stout  and 
impudent:  after  some  words,  the  man  seized  the 
boy  by'  the  collar  , the  boy'-  struggled  , and  find- 
ing that  lo  no  purpose,  had  recourse  lo  blows; 
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the  effect  of  deliberate  malice  but  of  an  in- 
voluntary  and  irresistible  impulse  ; and  the 
perpetrator,  generally  repentant  and  horror- 
struck  at  his  own  madness,  is  pitied  and  al- 
lowed to  fly  to  some  forest  or  fastness.  Such 
is  the  cruelty  of  the  Italians  , and  such  the 
assassination  too  common  in  some  great  towns, 
yet  not  near  so  common  as  has  often  been 
represented . It  is  the  effect , not  of  a san- 
guinary, but  of  a fiery  temper  ; it  w^as  preva- 
lent at  all  times  m southern  countries,  and 
might  be  checked  by  the  severity  and  acti- 
vity of  good  government.  But  of  the  two 
governments  under  which  this  atrocity  is  the 
most  destructive,  the  one  is  too  indulgent 
and  the  other  too  indolent  ; and  while  the 
papal  magistrate  forgives  , and  the  Neapoli- 
tan neglects  the  criminal , they  both  even- 
tually encourage  and  propagate  the  crime. 


the  old  man  bore  several  strokes  with  tolerable 
patience  , when  , all  on  a sudden  , his  color 
changed  to  a livid  pale,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
every  feature  of  his  face  became  absolutely  de- 
moniac. He  held  the  boy^s  throat  with  his  left 
hand  , took  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket  with  his 
right  , and  applied  it  to  his  teeth  to  open  it^ 
the  boy  seemed  sensible  of  his  fate  , lost  all 
power  of  resistance,  and  was  sinking  to  the 
ground  with  fear  . We  immediately  stepped 
in  and  seized  the  man’s  arm  , we  took  the  knife 
out  of  his  hand,  and  rescued  the  boy:  the  man 
made  no  resistance,  and  seemed  for  some  minutes 
totally  inseasible  of  what  was  passing. 
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the  remedy  is  easy  and  obvious  . A 
prohibition,  under  the  severest  penalty,  to 
carry  arms  of  any  description.  This  remedy 
has  been  applied  with  full  success  by  the 
Fi  ench,  while  masters  of  the  south  ; and  by 
Austrians , while  in  possession  of  the  north 
of  Italy. 

But,  in  justice  to  the  Italians,  every  im- 
partial traveller  must  acknowledge,  that 
murder,  that  is  deliberate  assassination,  is 
very  uncommon  among  them ; that  they 
are  very  seldom  prompted  to  it  by  jealou- 
sy, of  which  they  are  by  no  means  so  sus- 
ceptible as  some  writers  would  persuade  us 
and  scarcely  ever  tempted  to  it  by  that  vile, 
hellish  love  of  money,  which,  in  France  and 
in  England  impels  so  many  miscreants,  after 
a cool  calculation  of  possible  profit,  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low creatures.  Even  robbers  are  rarely  met 
with  at  present;  like  the  ghosts  that  swim 
in  the  air  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  are  often  talked  of,  but  never 
seen;  and  a traveller,  excepting  in  time 
of  invasion,  war,  or  civic  dissensions,  may 
pass  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines , and  tra- 
verse the  dreary  Campagna^  and  the  un- 
inhabited Paludi,  by  day  or  by  night,  with- 
out alarm  or  molestation.  J do  not  expect 
to  hear  the  bloody  scenes  that  stain  the 
annals  of  Florence^  Genoa,  or  Venice,  quoted 
as  proofs  of  national  cruelty.  Such  scenes 
disgraced  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ; stain 
the  pages  of  Dutch  and  German,  of  Spa- 
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nish  and  Portuguese  history ; and  have  been 
renewed  in  the  French  Revolution^  with  a 
profusion  of  blood,  a refinement  in  cruelty, 
and  an  enormity  of  guilt  unparalleled  in 
the  records  of  the  Universe.  But  these  crimes 
belong,  not  to  the  nation,  but  to  the 
species.  TJie  earth,  under  all  its  climates, 
has  too  often  drunk  the  blood  of  man  shed 
by  his  brother,  and  while  it  cries  to  hea- 
ven for  vengeance,  proves,  in  spite  of  phi- 
losophism,  that  man,  when  left  to  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  corrupted  heart,  becomes 
the  most  cruel  of  savages,  the  foulest  of 
monsters.  We  may  conclude,  that  neither 
the  history  nor  the  manners  of  Italy  present 
more  frequent  or  more  aggravated  features 
of  cruelty  than  those  of  any  other  nation  ^ 
and  that  all  accusations  against  them  on 
this  head,  are  the  effusions  of  hasty  preju- 
dice and  of  superficial  observation. 

Thus,  I have  now  reviewed,  and,  I con- 
ceive, refuted  the  principal  charges  against 
this  celebrated  people . The  lesser  imputa- 
tions, though  sung  by  poets,  repeated  by 
novelists , and  copied  again  and  again  by 
ephemeral  tourists,  may  be  passed  over  in 
silent  contempt,  as  unworthy  the  notice  of 
the  reader  and  the  traveller . He  who,  from 
the  knavery  of  the  innkeepers , reasons 
against  the  honesty  of  a nation,  or  judges  of 
its  character  from  the  accomplishments  of  a 
few  wandering  artists,  may  indeed  imagine 
that  Italy  is  peopled  with  rogues  and  swin- 
dlers, and  produces  nothing  but  dancers  and 
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biifToons,  singers  and  fiddlers.  But,  upon  the 
same  principles  he  must  conclude,  that  the 
French  nation  is  entirely  composed -of  cooks 
and  hair-dressers,  and  that  England  herself, 
even  England,  the  mother  of  heroes,  of 
patriots,  of  statesmen,  has  furnished  Europe 
with  nothing  more  than  grooms  and  jockles, 
cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers. 

What  then,  it  will  he  asked,  is  the  real 
character,  of  the  modern  Italians.^  It  will 
not,  I think,  be  difficult  to  ascertain  it, 
when  we  consider  the  part  which  the  mo- 
dern Italians  have  acted  in  history,  and 
compare  it  with  the  part  which  their  an- 
cestors performed.  The  latter  were  a hold 
and  free  people.  Their  love  of  liberty  shew- 
ed itself  in  the  various  commonwealths  that 
rose  up  in  every  part  of  ^usonia^  and  at 
length  it  settled  and  blazed  for  ages  in  the 
Roman  Republic . The  former  have  given 
tlie  same  proofs  of  the  same  spirit . They 
liave  covered  the  face  of  the  same  coun- 
try with  free  States,  and  at  length  beheld, 
wdth  a mixture  of  joy  and  jealousy,  the 
grand  republic  of  Venice^  the  daughter  and 
almost  the  rival  of  Rome,  stand  forward 
the  bulwark  and  the  glory  of  Italy.  The 
ancient  Romans,  by  their  arms,  founded  the 
most  extensive , the  most  flourishing , and 
the  most  splendid  empire,  that  ages  ever 
witnessed  in  their  flight.  The  modern  Ita- 
lians, by  their  wisdom,  have  acquired  a 
more  permanent,  and  perhaps  a more  glo- 
rious dominion  over  the  opinions  of  man- 

VOL.  IV.  i5 
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kind , and  still  govern  the  world  by  their 
religion  and  their  taste,  by  their  arts  and 
their  sciences.  To  the  ancient  Italians,  we 
owe  the  plainest , the  most  majestic  lan- 
guage ever  spoken  : to  the  modern,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  softest  and  sweetest  dia- 
lect , which  human  lips  ever  uttered.  The 
ancient  Romans  raised  the  Pantheon;  the 
modern  erected  the  Vatican . The  former 
boast  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  latter 
glory  in  that  of  Leo.  The  former  have  given 
us  Virgil,  the  latter  Tasso.  In  which  of 
these  respects  are  the  modern  Italians  un- 
worthy of  their  ancestors? 

Through  the  whole  of  their  history  we 
observe  and  applaud  the  same  love  of  li- 
berty , the  same  unbroken  spirit,  the  same 
patriotism,  the  same  perseverance,  the  same 
attachment  to  letters , the  same  detestation 
of  barbarism  and  of  barbarians  ; and  in  short, 
the  same  active,  towering,  and  magnificent 
spirit , that  so  gloriously  distinguished  the 
Romans.  How  then  can  we  presume  to  tax 
them  w'ith  the  feeble  vices  of  a degraded 
and  subjugated  tribe  with  ignorance,  co- 
wardice, and  general  degeneracy?  The  Ita- 
lians, it  is  true,  have  never  been  able  to 
unite  the  states  of  their  own  country,  in 
order  to  give  it  all  its  force,  and  enable  it 
to  exert  alt  its  energies,  as  the  Romans 
did;  still  have  they,  like  the  Romans,  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  their  conquests  far  and 
wide,  and  imposing  a new  yoke  on  half 
the  nations  of  the  world . But  let  it  be 
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remembered , that  in  the  first  as  well  as 
in  the  last  of  these  projects ^ the  Italians 
have  been  opposed  not  by  their  own  coun- 
trymen only,  but  by  the  Germans,  by  the 
French,  and  by  the  Spaniards  ^ no  longer 
tribes  of  wandering,  divided,  undisciplined 
savages,  but  mighty  monarchies,  united  each 
under  one  chief,  and  employing  for  the  at- 
tainment of  its  object,  the  numbers  of  an- 
cient times  directed  by  the  skill  and  by 
the  experience  of  modern  days. ' With  such 
difficulties  in  opposition  to  their  vast  designs, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
the  Romans  themselves  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  conquest  even  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  still  more,  whether  they  could 
ever  have  extended  their  domination  one 
foot  beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy. 

From  these  observations  , I think,  I may 
fairly  be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  a na- 
tion which  has  thus,  during  so  many  ages, 
continued  to  act  so  great  and  so  glorious 
a part  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  has 
thus  distinguished  itself  in  every  branch  of 
human  attainment,  and  excelled  all  other 
people,  not  in  one,  but  in  every  intellec- 
tual accomplishment;  that  such  a nation 
must  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  talents, 
and  with  the  greatest  virtues  that  have  ever 
ennobled  any  human  society. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  a why , with 
the  same  talents  and  with  the  same  virtues, 
tlie  Italians  do  not  now  make  the  same 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  their 
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ancestors  ? n The  answer  appears  to  me  ob- 
vious. To  induce  man  to  shake  off  his  na- 
tural indolence^  and  to  exert  all  his  ener- 
gies, either  urgent  pressure,  or  glorious  re- 
wards are  necessary.  Now,  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans fought  first  for  their  safety  and  very 
existence  , and  afterwards  , when  imminent 
danger  was  removed  from  their  city,  they 
entered  the  lists  of  fame,  and  combated 
for  the  empire  of  the  World.  In  both  cases, 
all  their  powers  and  all  their  virtues  were 
called  into  action,  either  to  save  their  country 
or  to  crown  it  with  immortal  glory.  The  mo- 
dern Italian  has  neither  of  these  motives  to 
arouse  his  natural  magnanimity.  Provided  his 
person,  his  property,  his  city  even  are  safe,  he  is 
indifferent  whatever  may  be  the  issues  of  the 
contests  of  which  his  country  is  either  the  ob- 
ject or  the  theatre.  Whether  the  French  or  Rus- 
sians, the  Germans  or  Spaniards  gain  the  vic- 
tory, the  Italian  is  doomed  still  to  bear  the 
foreign  yoke.  His  inactivity  and  indifference  in 
the  struggle  are  therefore  excuseable,  because 
prudent.  Quid  interest  cui  seri’iam,  cliteLlas 
du/n  poj'tem  meas  * . As  for  glory  and  em- 
pire, to  them,  Italy  divided  and  subdivided 
as  she  is,  and  kept  in  a state  of  political 
palsy  by  the  intrigues  or  the  preponderat- 
ing power  of  Jier  transalpine  enemies , to 
them  Italy  can  have  no  pretension.  But,  if 
some  happy  combination  of  events  should 
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deliver  her  from  foreign  influence  nnd  unite 
her  many  states  once  more  under  one  head, 
or  at  least  in  one  common  cause  , the  cause 
of  independence  and  of  liberty,  then  Europe 
might  confidently  expect  to  see  the  spirit  and 
the  glory  of  Rome  again  revive,  and  the  valor 
and  perseverance  which  subdued  the  Gauls 
and  routed  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonos  again 
displayed  in  chastising  the  insolence  of  the 
French,  and  in  checking  the  incursions  of 
the  Germans  . She  Avould  rise  even  hi^rher, 
and  assuming  the  cliaracter,  which  her  situa- 
tion,  her  fertility,  and  her  population  na- 
turally give  her,  of  umpire  of  the  south , 
she  might  unite  with  Great  Britain  the  rival 
and  the  enemy  of  France  , in  restoring  and 
in  supporting  that  equilibrium  of  power  so 
essential  to  the  freedom  and  to  the  happiness 
of  Europe. 

But,  whether  Italy  be  destined  to  re-assume 
her  honors,  and  to  enjoy  once  more  an 
age  of  glory  and  of  empire;  or  whether  she 
has  exhausted  her  portion  of  felicity,  and  is 
doomed  to  a state  of  hopeless  bondage  and 
dependence , it  is  not  for  man  to  discover . 
In  the  mean  time  , deprived  of  that  sceptre 
of  empire  , which  Heaven  once  entrusted  to 
her  hand  to  humble  the  pride  of  tyrants  and 
to  protect  oppressed  nations  , to  portion  out 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  to  sway  at 
pleasure  the  dominion  of  the  Universe , she 
has  assumed  the  milder  but  more  useful 
sovereignty  of  the  intellectual  world , and 
reigns  the  acknowledged  queen  of  poetry  and 
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of  music,  of  painting  and  of  architecture  5 
the  parent  of  all  the  sciences  that  enlighten, 
of  all  the  arts  that  embellish  human  life 


* Vida  , when  speaking  of  this  menial  supe- 
riority, bursts  into  the  following  strains  of  poe- 
try and  patriotism  truly  Virgilian.  Though  we 
cannot  , perhaps  , partake  the  wish , yet  we 
may  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  Verse  and  the 
purity  of  the  language. 

Dii,  Romae  indigelesl  Trojae  tuque  auctor  Apollo, 
Unde  genus  nostrum  coeli  se  tollit  ad  aslra  , 
Hanc  saltern  auferri  laudem  prohibite  Latinis. 
Ariibus  emineat  semper  , studiisque  Minervae  , 
Ilolia  j et  gentes  doceat  pulcherrima  Roma  I 
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CONCLUSION. 


TT HE  Author  has  now  not  only  closed  his 
Italian  Tour  , but  terminated  the  reflections 
which  it  naturally  suggests  , and  he  flatters 
himself  that  in  his  progress  through  the 
country , he  has  fulfilled  the  engagement 
which  he  entered  into  in  the  preface  , and 
taken  the  ancients  for  his  guides.  In  fact  , 
however  he  may  have  been  smitten  with  the 
face  of  nature^  or  delighted  with  the  works 
of  art , he  has  seldom  failed  to  inform  the 
reader  how  the  writers  of  antiquity  have  de- 
scribed the  former  , and  what  monuments 
remain  or  are  recorded , that  may  enter  into 
competition  with  the  latter.  From  this  double 
comparison,  which  pervades  the  whole  w'ork, 
and  was  indeed  in  the  Author^s  mind  one 
of  its  principal  objects  , he  thinks  he  may 
draw  the  following  inferences,  all  three  very 
favorable  to  modern  Italy. 

In  the  first  place  , that  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  beauties  oJP  that  country  are  nearly 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  second  place  , that  the  lan- 
guage , manners  , modes  of  living  , and  cha- 
racter of  the  modern  , are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  ancient  Italians:  and  thirdly, 
that  Italy  was  in  general  as  prosperous  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
French  revolution  , as  it  has  ever  perhaps 
been  at  any  period  of  its  history  subsequent 
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to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  first  inference 
presents  no  difficulty  that  has  not  been  , at 
least  implicitly,  removed  either  in  the  course 
of  the  Tour  itself,  or  in  the  reflections  that 
follow  it.  The  second  , it  is  conceived  , fol- 
lows naturally  from  the  observations  made 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  if  they  be  ac- 
curate, is  incontestible.  The  third  may  asto- 
nish many  of  my  readers  ; and  as  it  is  very 
opposite  to  our  early  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject , requires  further  elucidation. 

Population  and  cultivation  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  prominent  indications  of 
prosperity,  and  these  two  objects  must  there- 
fore be  taken  into  consideration  on  both 
sides.  The  population  of  Italy  under  Augus- 
tus , for  it  continued  to  decline  rapidly  for 
several  ages  afterwards  , cannot  easily  be 
ascertained ; it  has  been  stated  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  amounted  to  six  and  thirty  mil- 
lions. I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  cal- 
culation is  considerably  exaggerated.  We  learn 
from  Strabo  , that  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking  , several  ancient  towns  in 
Italy  and  particularly  in  Samnium , had  either 
entirely  disappeared  , or  had  dwindled  into 
villages^.  The  labors  of  agriculture  w^ere 
then  carried  on  principally  by  slaves,  a mode 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  favorable  to 
population.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
civil  and  social  wars  which  had  succeeded 
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each  other  with  such  rapidity,  and  such  de- 
vastation previous  to  Augnsuis’s  final  establish- 
nient,  had  occasioned  a diminution  in  popu- 
lation not  to  he  replaced  by  the  tranquillity 
of  the  latter  years  of  that  Emperor^s  reign 
Moreover  5 the  laws  passed  by  that  prince 
for  the  encouragement  of  matrimony,  would 


*[•  The  social  war  , or  that  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Italian  tribes  , the  civil  war 
between  Marius  and  Sylla  , between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  between  the  Triumvirs  and  the  Cons- 
pirators , and  in  fine  , that  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  , all  took  place  between  the  year  of 
Rome  663  and  724  , that  is  , in  about  seventy 
years.  The  first  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  more  to  its  devastation  than 
any  contest  recorded  in  its  history  , not  except- 
ing even  the  invasion  of  Annibal — Nec  Anniba- 
Us  nec  Pyrrhi  fait  tanta  vastatio  ^ says  Florus. 
This  sanguinary  contest  terminated  in  the  total 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  nations: 
and  not  a few  of  the  most  populous  cities  in 
Italy.  To  these  wars  we  may  add  the  Servile ' 
war,  and  the  insurrections  of  Spartacus,  of  Scr- 
lorius  , and  of  Catiline  5 all  of  which  were  cfVi7 
struggles  that  caused  the  effusion  of  much  blood  , 
and  the  devastation  of  considerable  tracts  of 
country.  When  to  these  active  and  visible  cau- 
ses of  depopulation  , we  add  the  silent  but  most 
effectual  agent  of  all  , a general  spirit  of  liber- 
tinism and  of  debauched  celibacy  , so  prevalent 
among  the  liomans  in  the  era  of  Augustus,  we 
shall  find  sufficient  reasons  to  question  the  great 
population  of  Italy  at  that  period. 
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never  have  occurred  to  a legislator  in  d. 
country  abounding  in  population  , as  the  re- 
ined}"  IS  never  called  for  , till  the  effects  of 
the  distemper  are  felt.  The  number  of  colo- 
nies, amounting  to  eight  and  twenty*,  which 
he  established  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  may 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  depopula- 
tion , as  excepting  the  confiscations  of  the 
triumvirate  , a prince  , who  like  Augustus  , 
affected  to  govern  with  justice  and  even  with 
clemency  , could  not  be  supposed  to  make 
room  for  colonies  by  the  dispossession  of  the 
original  and  inoffensive  proprietors.  The  poe- 
tic complaints  of  Virgil -[•  refer  to  the  same 
evil  , and  considering  the  accuracy  of  the 
author,  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory  proofs 
of  its  reality. 

In  fine  , the  eloquent  lamentations  of  Lu- 
can 5 which  I have  cited  upon  a former  oc- 
casion , prove  that  in  his  time , though  no 
civil  war  or  interior  calamity  had  interve- 
ned , the  very  vicinity  of  the  Capital  itself 
was  very  thinly  inhabited;  an  evil  which  he 
celebrates.  His  w^ords  , even  when  a due  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  fictions  of  the  poet, 
and  the  exaggeration  of  his  style  , bear  so 


* Suetonius , Oct.  Caesar  , Aug.  46. 

Non  ullus  aratro 

Digaus  honos,  squalent  abductis  arva  colonisj 
£t  curvae  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 
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much  upon  the  point,  that  I think  it  neces- 
sary to  insert  them. 

Non  aelas  haec  carpsit  edax,  monimentaque  rerum 
Putria  deslituit;  crimen  civile  videmus  , 

Tot  vacuas  urbes.  Generis  quo  tiirba  redacla  est 
H umani  ? tot©  populi  qui  nascimur  orbe 
Nec  muros  irnpleie  viris  nec  possumus  agros. 

Urbs  nos  una  capit;  vincto  fussure  coluntur 
Hesperiae  segetes  ; stat  teclis  putris  avitis 
In  nullos  ruitura  domtis.  Lib  vii. 

Now,  as  to  cultivation,  Italy,  with  all  its 
fertility  , did  not  , it  seems  , produce  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  corn  to  supply  the  wants 
of  her  own  inhabitants  ; for  even  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus  , Egypt  had  become 
the  granary  of  the  Capital  , and  that  prince, 
after  the  defeat  of  Antony  , employed  his 
troops  in  clearing  and  repairing  the  different 
canals  that  bordered  the  ISile  , in  order  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  grain  ^ from  that 
river  to  Ostia.  This  evil  continued  to  in- 
crease with  singular  rapidity,  and  Rome  was 
frequently  alarmed,  and  sometimes  visited  by 
famine.  A stormy  winter,  or  the  continuation 
of  an  unfavorable  wind  in  the  then  imperfect 
state  of  navigation  , excited  the  most  dread- 
ful apprehensions,  and  sometimes  roused  the 
degenerate  populace  to  deeds  of  useful  vio- 
lence , that  the  love  of  liberty  would  have 
ennobled  and  consecrated  as  acts  of  heroism. 
Once  indeed  the  Emperor  Claudius  w'as  as- 
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saulted , and  nearly  driven  out  the  Forntn. 
Upon  this  occasion , Tacitus  observes  that 
Italy  used  formerly  to  supply  distant  regions 
with  provisions  , but  that,  in  bis  time  , in- 
stead of  trusting  lo  its  fertility , the  existence 
of  the  Roman  people  was  committed  to  the 
winds  and  to  the  waves 

Both  the  depopulation  of  Italy  and  the 
decay  of  cultivation  are  ascribed,  by  some 
authors,  not  to  the  civil  wars  only  but  to 
the  accumulation  of  property,  and  to  the 
extent  and  luxury  of  villas  and  gardens.  The 
latter  cause  has  always  appeared  to  me  un- 
satisfactory . The  Roman  villas  were  large 
and  costly,  and  their  gardens  were  extensive; 
but  the  former  could  not  occupy  many  acres, 
and  the  latter,  after  all,  were  mere  pleasure 
grounds  and  regular  walks  and  plantations  . 
Parks  or  large  enclosures,  comprehending 
whole  territories  in  their  circumference,  were, 
I believe,  first  introduced  by  the  northern 
barbarians  for  the  purpose  of  hunting ; an 
amusement  which,  with  war,  constituted  the 
whole  business  and  employment  of  their 
existence.  The  Romans  used  to  divert  them- 
selves occasionally  with  the  chace  of  wild 
boars , but  tlie  forests  which  bordered  the 


•j*  At  liercule  olim  ex  Italiae  regionibus  Ion- 
ginquas  in  provincias  conimeatus  portabant  ; nec 
nunc  infecunditate  iaboratur ; sed  Affricam  polius 
et  yEgyptura  exercemus  , navibusque  et  casibus 
Vila  popali  Romani  permissa  est. — AnnaL  xii.  /{Z, 
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coasts  of  Latium  and  of  Etruria^  and  the 
wild  recesses  of  the  Apennines  afforded  the 
means  of  that  diversion  in  abLuuhmce,  and 
rendered  all  artificial  woods  unnecessary. 

As  to  villas,  they  were  not  so  much  spread 
over  the  whole  country  in  the  manner  they 
are  in  England,  as  crowded  together  in  cer- 
tain fashionable  regions.  Thus,  while  the  en- 
virons of  Rome,  the  Alban  Mount,  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  and  of  the  AniOj  and  all  Cam- 
pania and  its  coasts  seem  to  have  been  co- 
vered with  seats,  the  recesses  of  Sabina,  and 
the  windings  of  the  Apennines  , though  as 
beautiful  and  much  cooler , and  more  salu- 
brious, were  almost  deserted.  Horace  men- 
tions only  one  neighbor,  Cervius,  who , per- 
haps, existed  only  in  verse ; and  the  younger 
Pliny  tells  us  that  his  friends,  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  occasionally  break  in  upon  his 
studies  with  a seasonable  interruption,  an  ex- 
pression which  seems  to  imply  that  there 
were  few  or  no  villas  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity ^ . Nulla  necessitas  togae  , says  the  lat- 
ter, in  another  epistle,  speaking  of  the  same 
villa  -j*,  nemo  arcessitor  ex  proximo. 

That  these  villas  were  numerous  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  as  Pliny  himself  had  four 
at  least,  and  his  mother-in-law  as  many^  Ci- 
cero had  six,  if  not  more,  which,  from  their 


* Horat.  Sat.  lib.  ii.  6. — Plin.  Epist.  lib.  ix. 
Ep.  36. 
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beauty  or  rather  from  his  attachment  to  them, 
he  calls  ocellos  Italiae ; and  as  neither  Ci- 
cero nor  Pliny  were  numbered  amon^  the 
most  opulent  of  their  time,  we  may  suppose 
that  persons  of  larger  fortune  possessed  a 
greater  number . But  after  all , a villa  with 
merely  a garden  or  pleasure  grounds  annex- 
ed , does  not  occupy  much  space  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  country;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  most 
magnificent  villa  of  the  Romans  covered  any 
considerable  space;  since  the  celebrated  villa 
Tiburtina  of  Hadrian,  which  contained  not 
only  imitations  of  the  most  remarkable  edifi- 
ces in  the  empire , but  a representation  of 
the  infernal  regions,  and  of  the  Elysian  fields, 
even  this  imperial  residence  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances did  not  occupy  a space  of  seven 
miles  in  circumference. 

The  accumulation  of  landed  property  there- 
fore , or  the  lakifundia,  as  Pliny  the  Elder 
calls  overgrown  estates , seems,  to  have  been 
a more  probable  cause  of  the  evil  of  which 
we  are  speaking;  and  this  cause  which  had 
reached  a very  alarming  pitch  even  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  arose  from  the  hicility 
which  the  civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
scriptions afforded  of  amassing  wealth;  as  the 
victor  seldom  failed  to  bestow  the  lands  and 
houses  of  the  vanquished  upon  his  friends 
and  supporters,  and  sometimes  even  upon  the 
spies  and  the  lowest  instruments  of  the  party. 
Thus  we  find  , that  the  whole  territory  of 
Cremona^  with  no  small  portion  of  the  neigh* 
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boring  districts  , was  g'ven  up  by  Augustus 
Caesar  to  liis  veterans;  from  this  donative  we 
may  calculate  the  extent  of  his  largesses  to 
his  intimate  friends.  What,  in  fact,  must  have 
been  the  income  of  Agrippa  who  could  erect 
at  his  own  expence , and  without  inconve- 
nience , such  an  edifice  as  the  Pantheon , 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  Rome  with 
more  than  one  hundred  fountains,  all  orna- 
mented with  marble,  with  columns,  and  with 
statues.^  We  may  go  farther  back,  and  date 
the  origin  of  these  excessive, incomes  so  early 
as  the  usurpation  of  8ylla.  Crassus  , whose 
immense  fortune  was  accumulated  under  the 
influence  and  perhaps  from  the  confiscations 
of  that  Dictator,  is  supposed  to  have  pos- 
sessed more  than  five  millions  sterling.  An- 
tonins, Cicero's  colleague , besides  his  estates 
in  Italy,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  island 
of  Cephallenia,  and  had  erected  a new  city 
in  it  at  his  own  expence  : and  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus , a single  individual  of  no  rank 
or  fame,  Claudius  Isidorus,  though  he  had 
suffered  considerable  losses  in  the  course  of 
the  civil  wars  , left  at  his  death  four  thous- 
and six  hundred  yoke  of  oxen;  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  sheep , goats , swine,  etc. 
and  in  money  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

This  evil  increased  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible under  the  Emperors  ; and  we  find 
in  Nero's  time,  that  six  Romans,  who  were 
put  to  death  by  that  tyrant  from  motives  of 
avarice,  were  in  possession  of  one-half  of 
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Africa!  In  fine,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
after  the  division  of  the  empire,  and  indeed 
at  the  very  period  of  its  most  rapid  decline, 
a Roman  patrician , of  one  of  the  first  rank, 
was  supposed  to  enjoy  an  annual  revenue  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  not 
including  the  provisions  supplied  by  his  es- 
tates for  the  use  of  his  table.  One  fourth  of 
that  sum  was  necessary  to  constitute  a mo- 
derate income.  Now , at  this  very  period 
when  the  opulence  of  the  Roman  nobles  was 
so  excessive,  the  reader  will  be  surprized  to 
learii,  that  a very  considerable  part  of  Italy, 
and  that  part  the  most  fertile,  was  nearly 
converted  into  a desert.  Yet  that  such  was 
the  fact,  we  find  unquestionable  proof  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ambrose,  then  Bishop  of  Mi- 
Ian,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  which  he 
describes . De  Bononiensi  veniens  urbe  a 
ter  go  Claternam  , ipsam  Bononiani , Miitl- 
nam , Rhegium , derelinquehas ; in  dextera 
erat  Brixillum;  a fronte  occurrehat  Placen- 
tia veterem  nohilitatem  ipso  adkuc  nomine 
sonans : ad  Icevam  Apennini  inculla  misera- 
tus,  et  florentissimoriun  quondam  populorum 
castella  considerahas,  atque  a ffectu  relegehas 
dolenti,  Pot  igitur  seinirentarurn  urhiiim  ca~ 
dai^era,  terrarumque  sub  eodem  conspectu 
exposita  funera  . . . in  perpetuuni  prostrata 
ac  diruta.*  This  picture,  though  evidently 
copied  from  a well-known  passage  in  Sulpi- 


Amb,  Epist.  39. 
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j cjuss  Epistle  to  Cicero,  must  be  considered 
as  an  exact  representation , and  exhibits  a 
scene  of  desolation  sufficiently  extensive  and 
melancholy. 

But  the  depopulation  here  deplored  was 
the  result,  not  of  an  incidental  invasion,  nor 
the  consequence  of  a few  disastrous  3^ears; 
it  was  the  operation  of  the  military  system 
established  under  the  Emperors,  and  had  been 
in  gradual  progression  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding centuries.  Pliny,  who  wrote  his  Na- 
tural History  under  Vespasian,  observes,  that 
in  Latium , fifty-two  tribes  had  perished  ut- 
terly , sint,  vestigiis , and  points  out  several 
towns  even  in  Campania  itself,  that  had 
either  disappeared  or  were  in  a state  of  ra- 
pid decay.  He  also' mentions  several  temples 
neglected  and  falling  into  ruin,  even  in  pla- 
ces near  Rome  ,*  and  frequently  employs  such 
expressions  as  sunt  reliquiae  . . , jam  tota 

abiit quondam  uberrimoe  midtitudi- 

nis^  etc.  all  of  which  are  evidently  indications 
of  a decreasing  population,  and  of  a country 
on  the  decline. 

The  depopulation  of  Italy  has,  I know, 
been  in  part  ascribed  to  the  vast  increase  of 
Rome , and  to  the  natural  tendency  which 
opulent  provincials  ever  have  to  desert,  the 
incelebrity  of  their  obscure  country,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  Capital . Daring 
the  era  of  liberty  this  evidently  was  not  the 
case  *,  for  we  not  only  find  the  Republic  dis- 
fharging  the  surplus  of  its  population  in  co- 
lonies, but  we  are  informed  that  the  Senate, 
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by  an  express  order , prohibited  the  esta- 
blishmeat  of  Italian  provincials  in  the  City, 
and  ordered  twelve  thousand  Latins,  who 
had  settled  there , to  return  home . An  ex- 
pression of  the  historian,  however,  shews 
the  propensity  of  the  Italians,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evil  *;  yet  long  after  this 
event , which  took  p'ace  in  the  year  of 
Rome  565,  many  of  the  Italian  towns  were 
extremely  populous , insomuch  that  Padua 
alone  counted  five  hundred  Roman  knights 
among  her  citizens. 

Under  the  Emperors,  when  not  food  only 
and  sometimes  raiment , but  every  conve- 
nience and  almost  every  luxury  were  pro- 
vided gratis  for  the  Roman  people;  when 
baths  furnished  with  regal  magnificence  were 
open  for  their  accommodation,  and  plays  and 
races  and  combats  were  exhibited  daily 
and  almost  hourly  for  their  amusement ; 
when  porticos  and  groves,  and  temples  and 
colonnades,  without  number,  offered  them 
shade  and  shelter  at  all  hours  and  in  all 
seasons;  in  short , when  a thousand  foun- 
tains poured  out  rivers  to  refresh  them, 
and  all  the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied 
without  labor  or  exertion  ; then  the  idle, 
the  indigent,  and  the  effeminate  inhabitants 
of  Italy  , and  indeed  of  all  the  provinces , 
flocked  to  Rome , and  crowded  its  streets 


* Jam  turn  multitudine  alienigenarum  urbem 
onerante  , Tit*  Liv.  Lib*  xxxix.  3- 
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•with  an  useless  and  burtnensome  multi- 
tude. To  this  overgrown  population,  thus 
formed  of  the  and  the  vagrancy  of  the 

subjugated  countries,  Seneca  refers  with 
temper,  Lucan  with  contempt,  and  Juvenal 
with  indignation. 

Non  possum  ferre  , Quiriies, 

Graecam  urbem, 

Jam  pridem  Sjrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes. 

It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  true, 
that  the  population  of  Rome  increased  as 
the  empire  declined , and  was  never  per- 
haps greater  than  during  the  inauspicious 
reign  of  Honorius , when  the  barbarians 
who  had  overrun  the  distant  provinces  made 
inroads  into  Italy  itself,  and  forced  the 
terrified  inhabitants  to  seek  for  protection 
in  the  Capital.  To  ascertain  the  amount 
of  this  population  would  be  difficult,  espe- 
cially as  the  most  learned  authors  dis- 
agree in  their  calculations  5 but,  whatever 
its  amount  may  have  been , it  may  justly 
be  surmised,  that  it  was  not  either  at 
this,  or  at  any  preceding  period  , a very 
efficient  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy. 
The  British  Capital  may  possibly  contain  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Rome  did  during  any, 
even  the  most  flourishing  era  of  its  empire  ; 
and  it  still  continues  to  increase  both  in 
size  and  in  population,  without  any  pre- 
judice to  the  cultivation  of  the  country  or 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  towns. 
The  real  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
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under  the  Emperors  were  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  the  accumulation 
and  the  uncertainty  of  property , and  the 
pressure  of  taxation  5 evils  resulting  inva- 
riably from  a military  and  a despotic  go- 
vernment, and  more  destructive  in  their 
effects  in  one  century  than  all  the  wars , 
famines,  and  pestilences  that  have  ever  af- 
flicted mankind. 

The  same  bane  of  public  prosperity  that 
preyed  upon  the  resources  of  Italy  under 
the  Caesars  is  now  corroding  the  vitals  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  has  already  converted  fhe 
fertile  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria, 
and  of  Egypt  into  deserts,  and  will  shortly 
devour  the  remaining  population  of  Greece, 
and  leave  nothing  behind  but  barren  sands 
and  silent  solitudes . That  the  towns  and 
even  tribes  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  by 
Pliny  should  have  withered  away  and  dis- 
appeared under  the  deadly  influence  of  such 
a government ; and  that  Italy  itself,  though 
the  centre  of  the  power  and  of  the  riches 
of  a mighty  empire,  should  have  gradually 
decayed  under  the  immediate  frown  of  a 
race  of  tyrants,  and  constantly  the  theatre 
of  their  cruelties,  of  their  caprice,  and  of 
their  contests  is  not  wonderful;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  rather  surprizing  that  it  should 
have  resisted  the  action  of  so  many  accu- 
mulated causes  of  destruction,  have  surviv- 
ed its  fall,  and  have  risen  so  great  and  so 
flourishing  from  its  disasters. 

At  what  period,  or  by  what  means  the 
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population  of  Italy  was  restored,  its  culti- 
vation renewed;,  and  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  opened  to  it,  it  is  neither 
my  province  nor  my  intention  to  inquire , 
but  we  lind  it  in  the  thirteenth  century 
covered  with  numerous  republics , warlike 
and  populous  as  the  commonwealths  that 
flourished  in  the  same  country  previous  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  and  like  them  engag- 
ed in  perpetual  contests . In  the  succeed- 
ing century  we  see  it  rich  in  commerce 
and  in  manufactures ; and  in  the  fifteenth, 
we  behold  it  illuminated  with  all  the  splen- 
dors of  genius  and  of  science,  and  shed- 
ding a light  that  penetrated  the  darkness  of 
the  benighted  countries  around,  and  roused 
their  inhabitants  from  a long  slumber  of 
ignorance  and  of  barbarism.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  its  literary  fame  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  so  many  and  so  distinguished  were 
its  artists,  its  poets,  its  philosophers,  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  its 
history  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  be  not  as  instructive  as  that  of 
Greece^  even  when  Greece  was  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  arts  and  by  the  talents  of 
its  inhabitants  * . Since  that  period  the  state 


* The  author  of  Anacharsis  was  so  struck  with 
the  united  wonders  of  the  history  of  Italy  at  the 
period  of  which  I am  speaking,  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  introducing  liis  ideal  traveller  into 
that  country  instead  of  Greece,  as  affording  a 
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of  Italy  has  indeed  varied  5 several  bloody 
wars  have  been  carried  on  in  its  interior^ 
and  many  of  its  provinces  have  passed  under 
different  masters.  Yet , as  those  wars  were 
waged  principally  by  foreigners , and  as  the 
change  of  dynasties  , if  unaccompanied  by 
other  alterations  , has  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  welfare  of  a country,  Italy  not- 
withstanding these  vicissitudes  has  continu- 
ed in  a state  of  progressive  prosperity  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1784,  Italy  and  its  dependent 
islands,  Sicily^  Sardinia^  etc.  were  suppos- 
ed to  contain  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants , and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  the  year  1798  this  number 
was  augmented  to  twenty  millions , as  no 
natural  or  artificial  cause  of  mortality  visit- 
ed Italy  during  the  interval . AW  the  Ita- 
lian states  were  at  that  period  governed 
by  their  own  native,  or  at  least  resident 
princes,  with  the  exception  of  Milan^  which 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Austria  5 but  as 
the  administration  was  conducted  by  an 


greater  scope  for  useful  observations  on  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  presenting  a greater  variety  of 
character  and  anecdote.  He  has  left  behind  him 
a sketch  of  his  design,  which,  though  imperfect; 
yet  presents  a masterly  combination  of  hints,  por- 
traits, and  parallels.  As  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  these  volumes,  and  yet 
far  from  being  gent-rally  known,  I have  inserted 
it  as  an  additional  appendix. 
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Archduke,  who  always  kept  his  court  in 
that  capital,  it  felt  little  inconvenience  from 
its  dependence  on  a transalpine  sovereign. 
All  the  cities,  and  almost  all  the  great  towns, 
with  most  places  of  any  consideration,  exist 
under  the  same  name  nearly  as  m ancient 
prosperity  and  population,  and  several  have 
considerably  exceeded  it . If  Herculaneum^ 
Pompeii^  and  Cumce  have  utterly  perished 
in  Campania^  to  compensate  the  loss , Na- 
ples not  only  spreads  her  superabundant 
population  over  the  neighboring  coasts,  but 
over  the  base  of  Vesuvius  itself,  and  raises 
populous  and  flourishing  towns  on  the  rums 
of  the  fallen  cities  * . Rome  is  reduced  , it 
is  true,  from  a million  perhaps  to  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  , and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  has  perhaps  lost  one  million 
more;  but  Ancona^  on  the  opposite  coast, 
is  more  flourishing  than  it  was  under  the 
Caesars  ; and  Loreta^  a new  city  , has  risen 
in  its  vicinity,  and  now  lodges  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  on  the  summit  of  a moun- 
tain. San  Marino  , the  child  of  Liberty, 
nurses  her  seven  thousand  hardy  sons  on 
a pinnacle  of  the  Apennines , and  all  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  swarms  with  life 
and  blooms  with  industry  and  vegetation. 


* The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  are  possibly 
as  well  peopled  now  , if  we  except  a few  great 
towns,  as  they  were  in  Roman  times.  Apulia 
was  always  a sheepwalk : Cicero  calls  it — ina* 

mssima  pars  ItaLiae, 
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Etruria^  though  not  perhaps  as  flourish- 
ing or  as  populous  as  it  was  about  the 
period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  more 
so  probably  than  it  was  when  under  the 
sway  of  the  Emperors.  Most  of  its  ancient 
towns  remain,  and  some  are  in  a much 
more  flourishing  state  than  they  were  at 
any  period  of  Roman  history ; such  as 
Florence^  Siena  ^ and  Lucca.  The  Maremme 
or  sea' shores,  formerly  unhealthy  and  thinly 
inhabited,  are,  in  consequence  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  free-port  of  Leghorn  then 
a miserable  village,  now  a populous  city, 
cultivated  and  im  a state  of  progressive  im- 
provement . As  to  the  spacious  plain  ex- 
tended between  the  Alps  and  the  Apenni- 
nes., its  ancient  towns , ( with  the  exception 
of  Felleia,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
fall  of  a mountain  ) and  all  its  ancient  cities, 
are  in  a most  flourishing  state  3 some  far 
more  prosperous  indeed  than  they  were 
even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  of  Tra- 
jan. Among  the  latter  we  may  rank  Turin 
and  Genoa,  both  places  of  little  name  an- 
ciently, now  populous  and  magnificent  ca- 
pitals. Milan  itself  is  probably  much  more 
considerable  at  present  than  it  was  at  ei- 
ther of  the  above-mentioned  periods,  though 
inferior^  in  population  at  least,  to  what  it 
jH^was  when  during  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire , it  occasionally  became  the  residence 
of  the  Emperors.  The  prosperity  of  Bolo- 
gna, with  a few  exceptions  , seems  to  have 
been  progressive,  and  has  long  since  raised 
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it  to  such  a degree  of  opulence  as  to  ap- 
propriate to  it,  as  its  distinctive  quality,  the 
epithet  of  rich . To  close  the  catalogue , 
Venice  rises  before  us  \vilh  its  domes  and 
towers , with  its  immense  population  and 
its  extensive  commerce,  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic , and  the  mistress  of  Dalmatia  , of 
Epirus  and  of  Acarnania^  of  the  Ionian  is- 
lands, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury , of  Peloponnedus  itself.  This  splendid 
Capital  compensates  the  loss  of  Aquileia 
and  can  count  in  their  extensive  and  po- 
pulous territories  ten  towns  more  conside- 
rable than  that  ancient  metropolis  of  Istriai. 
In  short,  Italy,  with  its  dependencies , in 
the  year  1792  was  supposed  to  contain  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  a popu- 
lation for  the  extent  of  country  far  supe- 
rior to  the  best  inhabited  territories , the 
Netherlands  not  excepted,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity, if  not  above,  at  least  equal  to  its  po- 
pulation at  any  period  of  Roman  history 
since  Augustus  -j-j- . 


* Aquileja  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  the 
fifth  century. 

*[■  To  the  barbarians  , howsoever  mischievous 
in  general,  Italy,  according  to  an  Italian  proverb, 
owes  two  blessings,  its  modern  language  the 
city  of  Venice » I do  not  know  whether  many  of 
my  readers  may  not  consider  both  these  bles- 
sings as  purcliased  at  too  high  a price. 

-j-f  There  L a circumstance  mentioned  by  Po- 
b.  biusfLib.  li.)  which  may  be  considered  as  fur- 
VOL.  IV.  16 
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As  to  cultivation  ( the  second  criterion  of 
prosperity  ) one  observation  will  be  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  Modern 
Italy  j and  that  is,  Italy  at  present  not  only 
feeds  her  own  inhabitants  but  exports  largely 
to  other  countries,  an  advantage  which  she 
never  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  history  to 
which  I have  so  often  alluded  . To  this 
observation  it  may  be  added,  that  Italy  now 
produces  every  article  necessary  not  for  the 
comforts  only,  but  moreover,  for  the  luxu- 
rious enjoyments  of  life ; and  although  there, 
as  well  as  in  less  favored  countries,  fashion 
may  often  induce  the  opulent  to  have  re- 
course to  foreign  markets  for  accommodation, 
yet  there  is  not  one  single  object  requisite 
for  either  dress  or  furniture  that  may  not 
be  procured  home-made  in  Italy.  One  source 


nishing  a foundation  for  calculating  the  popula- 
tion of  Italy  at  an  early  period  : this  author 

relates,  that  on  a rumor  of  an  approaching  in- 
vasion by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
(an  appellation  which  then  excluded  all  the 
country  lying  north  of  the  Apennines)  brought 
into  the  field  an  army  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  men  This  force,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  was  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  effort, 
and  could  not  have  been  maintained  as  a regular 
army ; now  modern  Italy,  including  its  depen- 
dencies, could,  if  it  formed  a federative  republic 
hke  Germany,  support  an  army  at  least  as  con- 
siderable without  depopulating  its  provinces  or 
impoverishing  its  inhabitants. 
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of  riches  and  commerce  indeed  this  coun- 
try now  enjoys  5 which  is  alone  sufficient 
to  give  it  commercial  superiority ; 1 mean, 
the  silk  which  it  produces  in  abundance, 
and  which  constitutes  its  staple  manufacture  . 
The  nurture  of  the  silkworm  indeed,  and 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree  on  which 
it  feeds,  not  only  furnishes  the  poor  of 
Italy  with  employment,  but  supplies  its  poets 
with  a favorite  and  popular  theme. 

Unde  sacri  viridem  vates  petiere  coronam 

Et  meritis  gratas  sibi  devinxere  puellas. 

J^ida»  Bombycum^  lib.  ii. 

I might  pursue  the  subject  still  farther, 
and  maintain,  with  some  appearance  of  truth, 
that,  excepting  Rome , Italy  is  ornamented 
with  more  magnificent  edifices  at  present 
than  it  was  at  any  period  of  ancient  his- 
tory . The  ornamental  edifices  of  ancient 
times  were  temples,  porticos,  baths,  amphi- 
theatres, theatres,  and  circuses,  to  which  I 
may  add , an  occasional  mausoleum  . The 
magnificence  of  temples  consists  in  their  co- 
lonnades, which  generally  formed  their  front, 
and  sometimes  lined  their  sides,  and  the 
beauty  of  colonnades  as  of  porticos , arises 
from  their  extent  and  elevation.  Now  tem- 
ples, graced  with  majestic  ornaments,  were, 
beyond  the  precincts  and  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Rome,  certainly  not  common . A 
well-known  temple  of  Fortune  gave  consi- 
derable celebrity  to  Praeneste ; the  lofty 
rock  of  Anxur  w'as  crowned  with  the  co- 
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lonnades  of  Jupiter ; and  it  is  probable  that 
each  great  city,  and  occasionally  a promon- 
tory or  a fountain,  had  a splendid  edifice 
dedicated  to  their  tutelar  divinities.  But  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  temples  were  small, 
sometimes  deriving  considerable  beauty  and 
interest  from  their  site  and  their  propor- 
tions, as  that  of  Tihur  and  of  Clitumnus^ 
and  sometimes,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  of  most  rustic  fanes,  without  any  share 
of  either  * , Moreover,  these  temples  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  all  limes  much  ne- 
glected, and  many  of  them  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  as  we  are  informed,  not  by  Ho- 
race only  I,  but  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
mentions  a temple  in  ruins  so  near  Rome 
as  Ardea^ 


* Pliny  the  Younger,  by  a single  expression, 
enables  us  to  guess  at  the  size  and  furniture  of  a 
rustic  temple,  even  when  of  great  celebrity — 
((  Vetus  sane  et  angusta^  guum  sit  alioqnin  stato 
die  freqiientissima  . . . Deae  signum  . . . anti- 
quum e Ligno^  quibusdam  sui  partibus  trunca- 
turn. a Pliny,  who  was  about  to  rebuild  this 
fane,  in  melius-,  in  majus.f  orders  his  architect 
to  purchase  pillars  for  the  front,  and  a quan- 
tity of  marble  sufficient  to  lay  the  pavement  and 
line  the  walls — Lib.y^i,  ^p.Sg. 

•]*  Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues 
Komane,  donee  templa  refeceris 
iEdesque  labentes  deorum,  etc. 

Hor,  Lib.  iii.  Ode  6. 
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It  will,  I believe,  be  admitted,  that  the 
Churches  which  rise  so  mimerous  in  every 
part  of  Modern  Italy,  oftentimes  equal  the 
temples  of  old  in  exterior  magnificence,  and 
generally  surpass  them  in  interior  decora- 
tion. Though  I have  excepted  Rome  from 
the  comparison,  yet  I may  safely  aver  that 
there  was  not  anciently,  even  in  Rome  itself, 
one  temple  in  magnitude  comparable  to  the 
cathedral  of  Florence^  or  to  that  of  Milan  y 
and  that  few  in  internal  beauty  surpassed 
or  even  equalled  that  of  St.  Giorgio  at  Fe~ 
niccy  of  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua y or  of  the 
abbey  church  of  Chiaraoalle. 

The  pillared  portico  w^as  a peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Roman  magnificence , nor  does  Italy 
at  present  exhibit  any  thing  of  the  kind , 
excepting  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  Va- 
tican, forming  the  most  extensive  scene  of 
architectural  beauty  in  the  world.  In  arcaded 
porticos  Italy  is  still  rich,  and  Vicenza  and 
Bologna  present  in  their  celebrated  galleries 
a length  of  arches  not  probably  surpassed 
in  ancient  times. 

Amphitheatres  w'ere  of  Roman  invention, 
and  when  of  great  magnitude  and  of  solid 
stone  were  most  stupendous  edifices.  But  of 
these  the  number  was  very  small,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  w'hether  in  all  Italy  there 
were  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  kind, 
two  of  which  were  in  Rome , and  one  at 
Verona.  Most,  if  not  all  the  others  were 
either  of  w^ood,  like  that  of  Placentiay  which 
was  burnt  in  the  contest  between  Vespasian 
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and  Vitellius,  or  of  brick  like  that  of  Pu~ 
teoli,  and  numberless  others  unnecessary  to 
inention  * . 

The  observation  on  the  small  number  of 
magnificent  amphitheatres  may  be  applied 
with  some  restriction  to  theatres  , many  of 
which  were  of  little  size  , and  of  very  com- 
mon materials  , and  contributed  no  more  to 
the  ornament  of  the  country  than  modern 
edifices  of  the  same  description.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  circuses  and  baths  , particu- 
larly the  latter,  which  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were,  in  provincial  towns,  buildings  of 
more  convenience  than  magnificence.  But  to 
compensate  the  defect , if  there  exist  any  in 
this  respect  , Modern  Italy  possesses  other 
edifices  perhaps  of  equal  beauty  , and  un- 
doubtedly of  greater  utility,  and  of  far  supe- 
rior interest.  I allude  to  her  abbies  and  to 
her  hospitals.  The  former  lift  their  venerable 


* I am  a^rare  that  several  learned  authors  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  upper  story  only  of  the 
amphitheatre  of  was  of  wood,  and  that 

the  same  may  be  said  of  other  similar  edifices  sup- 
posed to  be  built  of  the  same  materials.  But  the 
destruction  of  so  large  an  edifice  can  scarce  be 
represented  by  an  historian  so  accurate  as  Taci- 
tus (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  21.)  as  the  conflagration  of 
the  whole  j while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  the  appellation  pulcherri- 
mum  opus  can  be  applied  to  a wooden  pile.  On 
the  whole,  as  it  was  consumed  by  fire  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  of  wood. 
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towers  amidst  her  forests  and  her  solitudes  , 
sometimes  replace  the  temples  that  crowned 
the  pinnacles  of  her  mountains,  and  open  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  desert  scenes  of  archi- 
tecture , of  literary  opulence  , and  of  reli- 
gious pomp  , which,  contrasted  with  the  sa- 
vage features  of  nature  around,  seem  almost 
to  border  on  the  wonders  of  enchantment^. 


* The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Alban  Mount,  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a convent  of  Gamaldolese  monks,  and 
the  Parent  Abbey  of  the  Benedictin  Order  rises 
on  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Apollo  which  crown- 
ed the  pinnacle  of  Mount  Cassinum.  The  reader 
will  recollect  other  instances. 

Some  writers  of  more  prejudice  than  reflection, 
represent  these,  and  all  similar  establishments, 
as  blots,  deformities,  defects,  etc.  but  as  long  as 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are  held  in 
repute;  as  long  as  agriculture  and  literature  are 
considered  as  advantages ; and  as  long  as  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  is  looked  upon  as  a 
blessing;  so  long  the  great  abbies  will  be  ranked 
among  the  ornaments  of  Modern  Italy.  But,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authors  mentioned  above,  the 
ergastuLa  of  antiquity,  which  may  perhaps  have 
sometimes  occupied  the  same  solitary  recesses, 
and  were  the  prisons  of  the  slaves  who  cultivat- 
ed the  land,  and  now  and  then  also  of  freemen 
seized  by  the  lawless  landholders  on  the  high 
road,  and  enslaved  for  life,  these  ergastula  might 
possibly  be  more  ornamental. 
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The  latter  encircle  her  cities  with  lines  of 
palaces  , superior  in  size  and  decorations  to 
the  mansion  of  their  sovereigns,  and  expand 
halls  , libraries  , fountains  , and  gardens  for 
the  reception  , not  of  an  idle  populace  , nor 
of  parasites  and  buffoons  , nor  of  actors  and 
declaimers  but  of  the  sick  and  the  suffering, 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  forlorn , of  all  that 
feel  misery  and  want  relief!  If,  to  these  edi- 
fices we  superadd  colleges , seminaries , and 
literary  establishments  , all  institutions  un- 
known to  antiquity  , and  almost  all  of  consi- 
derable magnitude  and  splendor  , spread  at 
present  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  embellishing  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  every  town  from  Susa  to  Reg- 
gio, we  may  perhaps  no  longer  hesitate  to 
allow  to  Modern  Italy  the  praise  even  of 
superior  embellishment-  But  , when  with 
these  edifices  we  connect  the  object  for  which 
they  are  erected  , and  the  moral  effects 
which  they  are  intended  to  produce  when 
we  contemplate  the  consequent  propagation 
of  religion  and  decency  , of  literature  and 
humanity  , the  prospect  still  brightens  upon 
us  , and  Modern  Italy  rises  before  us  encir- 
cled with  a lustre , that  eclipses  all  the  glo- 
ries even  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italy  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  eighteenth  century , po- 
pulous and  cultivated  ; covered  with  the 
works  of  art  and  with  the  monuments  of 
glory  ; not  only  independent  but  extending 
her  sway  over  the  neighboring  coasts  and 
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islands  : not  only  united  by  the  same  lan- 
gua^Cj  ( the  most  harmonious  and  the  most 
copious  of  modern  dialects  ) but  spreading 
that  language  with  all  its  treasures  over 
all  the  wide-extended  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  the  French  invasion  darken- 
ed' the  prospect^  and  clouded  all  this  scene 
of  glory.  Since  this  disastrous  event  every 
year  has  visited  Italy  with  some  additional 
curse  in  its  train,  and  has  swept  away  in 
its  flight  some  monument  of  her  former 
fame , some  remnant  of  her  late  prosperity. 
Her  cities  have  been  plundered , her  sons 
dragged  away  to  bleed  in  the  cause  of 
their  oppressors  ; her  schools  have  been  sup- 
pressed 5 her  cultivation  discouraged  5 the 
morals  of  her  youth  tainted  , misery  has 
thus  been  entailed  upon  future  generations  ; 
and  all  the  curses  of  military  despotism  have 
been  inflicted  upon  her  in  all  their  aggravation. 
Of  these  curses  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
structive is  the  loss  of  her  independence : Italy 
now  , for  the  first  time  in  the  long  an- 
nals of  her  most  eventful  history , is  num- 
bered among  the  provinces  of  a foreign 
empire.  Rome  , the  Princess  of  provinces 
is  become  tributary  ; the  Metropolis  of 
Christendom  is  degraded  into  the  handmaid 
of  Paris.  The  Roman  Emperor  , that  ma- 
jestic phantom  that  terminated  with  becom- 
ing dignity  the  grand  pyramid  of  the  Eu- 
ropean republic  , has  descended  from  his 
throne,  and  tamely  resigned  the  crown  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars  to  a Gallic  usiir- 

16 
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per^.  Yet  this  pusillanimous  prince,  when 
he  gave  up  a title  which  had  been  the 
ambition  of  the  wisest  and  the  most  he- 
roic of  his  ancestors , and  which  raised  his 
family  above  all  the  royal  dynasties  of  Eu- 
i-ope  , had  more  legions  under  his  com- 
mand than  were  assembled  under  both  Caesar 
and  Pompey  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the 
world  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  But  , if 
Rome  has  to  blush  for  the  pusillanimity  of 
her  Emperor , she  may  justly  glory  in  the 
firmness  of  her  Pontiff,  and  acknowledge 
in  Pius  VII.  the  unconquerable  soul  of  her 
ancient  heroes.  While  all  the  other  sove- 
reigns of  the  continent  bowed  in  silent  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  victor,  and  re- 
signed or  assumed  provinces  and  diadems 
at  his  nod , the  humble  Pontiff  alone  had 
the  courage  to  assert  his  independence,  to 


* The  Roman  has  thus  subsided  in  the  French 
Empire,  and  Napoleon  affects  to  reign  the  founder 
of  a new  monarchy,  and  the  rival,  not  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Caesars.  This  attempt  to  make 
France  the  seat  of  empire  is  the  second  on  re- 
cord . The  first  was  made  during  the  distractions 
that  accompanied  the  contest  between  Vespasian 
and  Vitellius.  Though  successful  at  first,  it  soon 
terminated  in  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls  vanished  before  the  genius 
of  Rome. — Tacit.  Hist  iv.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  the  human  race  at  large,  that 
this  second  attempt  at  universal  dominion  may 
meet  with  the  same  fate  • 
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repel  indignantly  the  pretended  sovereignly 
of  the  French  despot  , and  to  reject  w^ith 
contemptuous  disdain  both  his  claims  and 
his  offers. 

Inconcussa  tenens  dubio  vestigia  mundo. 

Lucan  ii. 

How  long  this  subjugation  of  Italy  may 
last , it  is  not  for  human  foresight  to  de- 
termine; but  we  may  without  rashness  ven- 
ture to  assert , that  as  long  as  the  popu- 
lation and  the  resources  of  Italy  are  annex- 
ed to  the  destinies  of  France,  so  long  France 
must  be  triumphant.  A peace  that  consigns  the 
garden  of  Europe  to  the  tranquil  sovereignty 
of  that  overgrown  and  most  restless  Pow- 
er, consigns  the  Continent  over  to  hope- 
less slavery;  and  of  a peace  that  brings 
such  a dire  disaster  with  it,  it  may  justly 
be  asserted  that  it  will  be  more  perni- 
cious in  its  consequences  than  the  longest 
and  most  destructive  warfare. 

The  islands  may  flatter  themselves  in  vain 
with  the  advantages  of  their  situation  ; a 
population  of  sixty  millions  , active  , war- 
like , and  intelligent  with  all  the  ports  and 
all  the  forests  of  the  Continent  at  their 
command  , with  increasing  experience  on 
their  side  , and  with  the  skill  and  the 
valor  of  trans-atlantic  mariners  in  their  fa- 
vor , must  at  length  prevail  and  wrest  the 
trident  even  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Great 
Britain, 

When  we  contemplate  the  page  of  his- 
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tory  , and  see  bow  intimately  happiness 
seems  connected  with  misfortune  , and  how 
closely  glory  is  followed  by  disaster;  when 
we  observe  the  prosperity  of  a country  sud- 
denly  checked  by  invasion  , the  most  ci- 
vilized regions  opened  as  if  by  the  hand 
of  Providence  to  a horde  of  barbarians,  and 
all  the  fair  prospect  of  peace  and  felicity 
blasted  in  the  very  moment  of  expansion  , 
we  are  tempted  to  indulge  a sentiment  of 
despondency , and  mourn  over  the  destiny 
of  our  Species.  But , the  philosopher  who 
admires  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Divine  Being  stamped  on  the  face  of  na- 
ture , and  reads  them  still  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Volume  of  inspiration  , will 
ascribe  to  design  that  which  folly  might  at- 
tribute to  change ; he  will  discover  in  the 
histories  of  nations  , as  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals , the  prudent  discipline  of  a father 
inuring  his  sons  to  patience  and  to  exertion  ; 
repressing  their  petulance  by  timely  chastise- 
ments ; encouraging  their  efforts  by  occasional 
success,  calling  forth  their  powers  by  disasters 
and  disappointments  ; allowing  the  mind 
seasons  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  mature  its 
talents  ; and,  when  it  has  attained  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  allotted  to  human  endow- 
ment in  this  state  of  trial,  ciianging  the  scene, 
and  by  new  combinations  of  nations  and  of 
languages  , calling  forth  the  energies  of  other 
generations ; and  thus  keeping  the  human 
heart  and  intellect  in  constant  play  and  uninter- 
rupted progress  towards  improvement. 
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On  the  Pope  y the  Roman  Court y 
Cardinals  , etc. 

TTiie  subject  of  the  following  pt?ges^  though 
not  strictly  speaking  included  in  Ihe  plan  of 
a Classical  Tour,  is  yet  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  destinies  of  Rome.  For  the  for- 
mer reason  I have  omitted  these  observations 
in  the  body  of  the  'work  ; and  for  the  se- 
cond , I think  it  necessary  to  insert  them 
here  ; especially  as  many  of  my  readers  , 
though  they  may  have  heard  much  of  the 
names  , yet  may  possibly  be  very  superfi- 
cially acquainted  witli  the  things  themselves. 
Such  therefore  as  may  have  any  curiosity  to 
satisfy  , or  any  wish  to  acquire  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  will  perhaps  peruse 
the  following  pages  with  some  interest. 

The  person  of  the  Pope  may  be  consider- 
ed in  two  very  different  capacities  , as  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  the  Roman  territory,  and 
as  chief  Pastor  of  the  Catholic  Ghurch.  The 
confusion  of  these  characters  has  produced 
much  scandal  in  past  ages  , and  in  modem 
times  has  occasioned  much  misrepresenta- 
tion and  not  a little  oppression.  To  draw  the 
line  therefore  , and  to  enable  the  reader  to 
discriminate  the  rights  annexed  to  these  dif- 
ferent characters  , may  be  considered  not 
only  as  necessary  in  a discourse  which  treats 
of  the  Roman  Court , but  as  a debt  due  to 
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tlie  cnuse  of  trnlh  and  benevolence.  That 
such  a cotnl>kt{ahon  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
j)ovver  may  occasion  a mutual  re-action  oti 
each  other  , and  that  it  has  had  that  effect 
not  imfrequeiilly,  must  be  admitted:  whether, 
it  may  not  o«i  that  very  account  be,  in  some 
de^nee,  niischievous , is  a question  which  we 
are  not  here  called  upon  to  discuss,  especially 
as  this  union  forms  no  part  of  Christian  or 
Catholic  discpliiie  ; and  however  decorous 
or  advantageous  the  independence  of  the  first 
Pastor  be  supposed  yet  it  is  confessedly  no 
necessary  appendage  of  his  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. I shall  treat  of  the  spiritual  character 
first , as  that  is  the  essential  and  distinguish- 
ing privilege  claimed  by  the  Roman  See  , 
and  then  speak  of  the  temporal  power  which 
it  has  acquired  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

i\ow  in  order  to  give  the  Protestant  reader 
a clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  rights  v\  hich 
every  Catholic  considers  as  inherent  in  the 
Roman'  See  , or  to  speak  more  correctly , in 
the  successor  of  St  Peter  , it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  , that  tlie  Pope  is  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  Italy,  of 
Sicily,  and  of  Macedonia,  etc.  and  Patriarch 
of  the  West;  that  in  each  of  these  capacities 
he  enjoys  the  same  privileges  and  the  same 
authority  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  Bishops  , 
Metropolitans  , Primates  , and  Patriarchs  in 
their  respective  dioceses  and  districts  ; that 
his  authority  like  theirs,  is  confined  within 
certain  limits  marked  out  by  ancient  custom , 
and  by  the  canons ; and  that  like  theirs 
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also  , it  may  be  modified  or  suspended  , by 
the  Chmtdi  at  large.  I shall  only  add  , that 
as  Palriaich  of  tl’.e  est , the  Pope  enjoys  a 
pro  eminence  elevated  enough  to  sathsl’y  the 
wishes  of  the  most  ambi lions  prelate  , as  by 
it  he  ranks  before  all  vvestorn  eeclesiaslics , 
and  takes  place  and  precedency  on  all  public 
occasions. 

But  the  Roman  Pontiff  claims  honors  still 
more  distinguished  , and  as  successor  of 
St.  Peter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  sit  as  its  firt  Pastor  by  divine  in- 
stitution. As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  exhibit 
either  proofs  or  objections  , but  merely  to 
state  an  article  of  belief,  I shall  as  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  method  give  it  in  the 
words  of  a general  council.  ^ 

« Item  definimus  Sanctara  Apostolicam  Sedem 
et  Romanum  Ponlificem  in  universum  oibeni  te- 
nere  Primatum,  et  ipsura  Pontificem  Romanum 
Successorem  esse  beau  Pelri,  Principis  Aposlolo- 
rum,  et  verum  Christi  Vicariurn,  totiusque  Ec- 
clesiae  Caput,  et  omnium  Chr'stianorum  Palrem 
et  Doctorem  exislere  ; el  ipsi  in  beato  Pelro 
pascendij  regeudi,  ac  giibernandi  universalem  ec- 
clesiam  a Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  plenam 
potestaiem  traditam  esse,  quemadmodum  etiam 
in  gestis  Oecumenicorum  conc.liorum  el  in  sacris 
canonibus  continelur  . Renovanles  insuper  ordi- 
nem  traditum  in  canonibus  caelerorum  venerabi- 
lium  Pj.lriarcharum  ; ut  Patriarcha  Constantino- 
poliianus  secundus  sit  post  sanclissimum  Roma- 
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Hum  Pontificum,  tertius  vero  Alexandrinus;  quar- 
tus  autem  Antiochenus,  et  quintas  Hierosolymi- 
tarius  5 salyis  videlicet  privilegiis  omnibus  ct  ju- 
ribus  eorum.(( 

According  to  this  canon  the  Pope  enjoys,  by 
the  institution  of  Christ,  the  primacy  of  honor 
and  jmisdiction  over  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  and  to  refuse  it  to  him  would  be 
deemed  an  act  of  rebellion*.  But  no  autho- 
rity has  yet  determined,  and  it  seems  indeed 
very  difficult  to  fix,  the  precise  rights  and 
prerogatives  which  are  conferred  by  this  pri- 
macy , and  are  so  inseparably  annexed  to  it, 
that  to  oppose  their  exercise  or  to  deny  their 
existence  would  be  either  schism  or  heresy . 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  Popes,  and  especially 
those  acts  which  have  been  considered  as  the 
most  offensive  in  themselves  as  well  as  galling 
to  other  bishops,  are  allowed  to  be  of  human 
institution.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  canon 
above-mentioned,  as  also  of  the  article  corre- 
sponding with  it  in  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  seems 
to  have  been  solely  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a divinely  appointed  Superior  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  leaving  in  the  interim  the  mode 
of  exercising  his  prerogative  to  the  canons  and 
the  discipline  of  the  same  Church,  to  be  enlarg- 
ed or  restrained  as  its  exigencies  may  require. 


* See  on  this  subject,  Divinae  jidei  Analy- 
sis^ etc.  by  Holden,  a pious  and  learned  divine 
of  the  Sorbonne. 
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But  though  no  temporal  advantages  are  ori- 
ginally, or  by  its  institution,  annexed  to  it, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  such  an  elevated  dignity 
must  naturally  inspire  reverence , and  conse- 
quently acquire  weight  and  consideration.  In- 
lluence,  at  least  in  a certain  degree,  must  ac- 
company such  consideration,  and  give  the  spi- 
ritual pastor  no  small  degree  of  worldly  im- 
portance. We  accordingly  find,  that  even  in 
the  very  commencement  of  Christianity  the 
Bisliop  of  Rome  had  become  a conspicuous 
personage , so  far  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Emperors,  and  sometimes,  if  the  ex- 
pression of  an  ancient  writer  be  not  a rhe- 
torical exaggeration,  to  awaken  their  jea- 
lousy. 

When  the  Emperors  embraced  Christianity, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  acquired  an  increase  of  temporal 
weight  and  dignity;  and  it  has  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  Pagan  historians  speak  with  some 
asperity  of  the  splendor  of  his  retinue  and  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  table. This  splendor  can  excite  no 
astonishment.  The  firstpastor  of  the  religion  of 
the  Emperors  might  justly  be  ranked  among 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire ; he  had 
free  access  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign , 
and  was  by  him  treated  with  filial  reverence: 
Ills  palace  and  his  table  were  frequented  by 
the  first  officers  of  the  state,  and  to  support 
his  dignity  in  their  company  might , perhaps 
justly,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  duties  of 
his  station  . We  cannot  suspect  the  Popes  of 
that  period,  such  as  St.  Sylvester,  St.  Daraa- 
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sus,  Gelasilis,  Leo  tiie  Great,  etc.  of  such  con- 
temptible vices  as  either  luxory  or  ostentation; 
simple  and  disinterested  all  through  life,  they 
could  not  be  supposed  to  resign  their  habi- 
tual virtues  in  their  old  age,  and  to  commence 
a career  of  fdly  when  seated  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  But  they  knew  human  nature,  and 
very  prudently  adapted  their  exterior  to  that 
class  of  society  which  they  were  destined  to 
instruct. 

But  besides  the  consideration  inseparable 
from  the  office  itself,  another  source  of  tem- 
poral greatness  may  be  found  in  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  land,  and  in  the  great  rich- 
es in  plate , of  the  Roman  Church  itself. 
These  riches  were  considerable , even  under 
the  Pagan  Emperors  and  during  the  persecu- 
tions, as  we  may  presume  from  various  pas- 
sages in  ancient  authors  * , and  they  were  not 
a little  increased  by  the  liberal  donations  of 
the  Christian  princes,  and  particularly  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  invasion  of  the 
barbarians,  without  doubt,  might  occasionally 
lower  the  produce  of  these  lands,  and  their 
rapacity  might  lessen  the  quantity  of  plate; 
yet  not  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it 
affected  the  lands  and  the  properties  of  the 
laity,  as  great  respect  w^as  in  general  shewn 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John 


Prud.  Lib.  Fie?/  2.  D.  S.  Laurentio. 
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Lateran.  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  veneration 
sometimes  carried  by  these  invaders,  that  the 
fierce  Genseric  h mself  not  only  spared  the 
great  Basilicae,  but  during  all  the  horrors  of 
a week's  plunder,  respected  the  persons  and 
the  property  placed  within  their  precincts. 
Hence  the  Roman  Church,  «after  repeated  in- 
vasions, after  the  establishment  and  the  reigns 
of  a race  of  barbarian  monarchs , and  even 
after  the  destructive  vicissitudes  of  the  Go- 
thic war,  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  pros- 
perity and  to  the  fortunes  of  Italy,  still  re- 
tained extensive  possessions,  not  in  Italy  only, 
but  in  Sicily  and  other  more  distant  pro- 
vinces. This  fact  we  learn  from  the  epistles 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  employed  the 
vast  income,  of  which  he  was  the  adminis- 
trator, in  supporting  many  illustrious  families 
reduced  to  misery , and  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people  laboring  under  the  accu- 
mulated pressure  of  war , of  famine , and  of 
pestilence.  When  such  riches  are  so  employ- 
ed , it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  should 
look  with  reverence  and  affection  to  the  hand 
that  dispenses  them,  and  be  disposed  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  from  a sovereign,  remote, 
weak,  and  indifferent,  to  their  Pastor,  who 
relieved  them  by  his  generosity  , directed 
them  by  his  prudence  , and  protected  them 
by  his  talents  and  by  his  authority.  Such  was 
the  part  which  Gregory  acted  during  his  pon- 
tificate. He  was  by  birth  a Roman  patrician, 
and  took  a deep  interest  in  the  misfortunes 
•of  his  country  3 he  was  placed  by  his  rank 
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and  education  a level  with  the  greatest 
characters  of  the  age,  and  had  been  early  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  public  affairs  5 
he  had  thus  acquired  the  address  of  a cour- 
tier with  the  experience  of  a statesman:  when 
raised  to  the  pontificate  he  found,  in  the  di- 
sastrous state  of  Rome  and  Italy , sufficient 
opportunities  of  displaying  these  talents  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  for  the  noblest  object; 
and  by  them  he  saved  his  country  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  imperial  court,  from  tlie 
weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Ex- 
archs, and  from  the  fury  of  the  Longobar^ 
di,  then  a recent  and  most  savage  horde  of 
invaders. 

From  this  period , though  the  Greek  Em- 
perors were  the  nominal,  yet  the  Popes  be- 
came the  real  and  effective  sovereigns  of  Rome, 
and  attached  to  it  as  they  generally  were  by 
birth,  and  always  by  residence,  duty,  and  in- 
terest, they  promoted  its  welfare  with  una- 
bating and  oftentimes,  successful  efforts.  Upon 
the  merit  of  these  services  therefore,  and  the 
voluntary  submission  of  an  admiring  and  grate- 
ful flock  rests  the  original  and  blest  claim 
which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  possess  to  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty.  But  though  this  sovereignty 
was  enjoyed  , many  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  avowed  , on  the  side  of  the  Pontiff,  or 
admitted  on  that  of  the  Emperor,  and  many 
more  ages  before  it  was  fully  and  finally  esta- 
blished on  a solid  and  unshaken  basis. 

The  German  Caesars  continued  long  to  as- 
sert their  supreme  dominion  over  the  me- 
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Iropolis  as  the  Capital  of  their  empire ; the 
Roman  barons,  a proud  and  ferocious  aristo- 
cracy , often  defied  the  authority  of  their 
weak  Pontiffs  5 and  the  Roman  people  itself, 
though  willing  to  submit  to  tlie  councils  of  a 
father,  frequently  rebelled  against  the  orders 
of  a prince.  It  will  not  appear  singular,  that 
these  rebellions,  or  to  speak  more  fairly,  these 
acts  of  opposition  to  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Popes  were  never  more  frequent  than 
during  the  reigns  of  those  Pontiffs,  whose  charac- 
ters were  the  most  daring,  and  whose  claims 
were  the  most  lofty.  In  fact,  from  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  Popes  began  to  degenerate 
from  the  piety  of  their  predecessors  and  to 
sacrifice  their  spiritual  character  to  their  tem- 
poral interests,  Rome  became  the  theatre  of 
insurrection,  warfare,  and  intrigue;  and  con- 
tinued so  with  various  intervals  of  tranquil- 
lity occasioned  by  the  intervening  reigns  of 
milder  Pastors,  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  they  resumed  the  virtues  of  their  early 
predecessors,  and  by  them  regained  the  vene- 
ration and  the  affection  of  their  flocks.  Since 
that  period  the  Pope  has  reigned  Pastor  and 


* This  fact  will  not  be  contested  by  the  most 
zealous  partisan  of  the  papal  prerogative  ; if  it 
should  be,  the  author  need  only  appeal  to  Ba- 
ronins, who,  speaking  of  the  tenth  century, 
observes — Pontijices  Romanos  a veterum  pietate 
degenerasse,  et  principes  saeculi  sanctitate 
Tuisseo 
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Prince,  an  object  at  once  of  the  reverence  and 
of  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  people,  seldom 
alarmed  by  foreign  invasion,  or  insulted  by- 
domestic  insurrection  ; devoted  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the 
common  father  of  Christendom , and  t he  ex- 
ample and  the  oracle  of  the  Catholic  Hie- 
rarchy. 

But  though  the  Pope  is  both  Bishop  apd 
Prince  , yet  his  titles  , dress  , equipage  , and 
the  whole  ceremonial  of  hjs  court,  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  first  of  these  characters.  He  is  styl- 
ed Holiness,  the  Holy  Father,  and  sometimes 
in  history  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  but  the  for- 
mer appellations , as  more  appropriate  to  his 
duties  and  functions , are  exclusively  used  in 
his  own  court.  His  robes  are  the  same  as 
those  of  a bishop  in  pontificals , ( excepting 
the  stole  and  the  color,)  which  is  white  not 
purple.  His  vestments  when  he  officiates  in 
church  as  well  as  his  mitre  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  other  prelates . The  tiara 
seems  originally  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
mitre,  such  as  is  still  worn  by  the  Greek 
Patriarchs.  The  three  circlets,  which  have 
raised  it  into  a triple  crown , were  added 
at  different  periods,  and  it  is  said,  for  dif- 
ferent mystic  reasons . The  first  or  lowest 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a mere  bor- 
der , gradually  enriched  with  gold  and  dia- 
monds . The  second  was  the  invention  of 
Boniface  VIII.  about  the  year  i3oo;  and 
to  complete  the  mysterious  decoration,  the 
third  was  superadded  about  the  middle  of 
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the  fourteenth  century.  The  use  of  the 
tiara  is  confined  to  certain  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, as  in  most  f,u  eat  ceremonies  the  Pope 
uses  the  common  episcopal  mitre. 

Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  or  is  ap- 
proached even  in  private,  his  person  is  en- 
circled with  reverence  and  with  majesty. 
In  public,  a lari,^e  sdver  cross  raised  on  high 
is  carried  before  him,  as  a sacred  banner , 
the  church  bells  ring  as  he  passes,  and  all 
kneel  in  his  sight.  When  he  officiates  at 
the  patriarchal  Basilicae  he  is  carried  from 
his  apartments  in  the  adjoining  palace  to 
the  church  in  a chair  of  state;  though  in 
the  chancel,  his  throne  is  merely  an  an- 
cient episcopal  chair,  raised  only  a few  steps 
above  the  seats  of  the  cardinals  or  clergy. 
In  private,  as  the  pontifical  palaces  are  vast 
and  magnificent , there  are  perhaps  more 
apartments  to  be  traversed,  and  greater  ap- 
pearances of  splendor  in  the  approach  to 
his  person,  than  in  an  introduction  to  any 
other  sovereign.  In  his  antichamber,  a pre- 
late in  full  robes  is  always  in  waiting,  and 
when  the  bell  rings,  the  door  of  the  pon- 
tifical apartment  opens,  and  the  Pope  is  seen 
in  a chair  of  state  with  a little  table  be- 
fore him.  The  person  presented  kneels  once 
at  the  threshold,  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  lastly,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, who,  according  to  circumstances,  allows 
him  to  kiss  the  cross  embroidered  on  his 
shoes,  or  presents  his  hand  to  raise  him. 
The  pontiff  then  converses  with  him  a short 
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time,  and  dismisses  him  with  some  slight 
present  of  beads , or  metals,  as  a memo- 
rial. The  ceremony  of  genuflection  is  again 
repeated;,  and  the  doors  close 


* Some  Proiestanis  have  objected  to  this  ce- 
remony, which,  after  all,  is  only  a mark  of  re- 
spect formerly  paid  to  every  bishop  and  still 
kept  up  in  a court  tenacious  of  its  ancient  obser- 
vances. It  is  said^  that  Horace  Walpole,  when 
presented  to  Benedict  XIV.  stood  for  some  time 
in  a posture  of  hesitation,  when  the  Pope,  who 
was  remarkable  for  cheerfulness  and  humour  , 
exclaimed,  « Kneel  down^  my  son-,  receive  the 
blessing  of  an  old  man  *,  it  ^ill  do  you  no  harm  !« 
upon  which  ihe  young  traveller  instantly  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
conversation  and  liveliness  of  Benedict,  that  he 
took  every  occasion  of  waiting  upon  him,  and 
testifying  his  respect  during  his  stay  at  Rome. 
In  truth,  English  gentlemen  have  always  been 
received  by  the  Popes  with  peculiar  kindness 
.and  condescension,  and  every  indulgence  is  shewn 
to  their  opinions,  or,  as  the  Romans  must  term 
their  prejudices  and  even  to  their  caprices. 

The  custom  of  being  carried  in  a chair  of  state 
has  also  given  offence,  and  is  certainly  not  very 
conformable  to  the  modern  practice  even  of  courts, 
however  it  is  another  remnant  of  ancient  man- 
ners, a mode  of  conveyance  (less  luxurious  indeed) 
copied  from  the  lectica^  so  much  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  In  the  earlier  ages,  the  custom  of 


Fleury  IVRjeurs  des  Ghreliens  xxxii.  ad  flnem. 
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Tiie  pomp  \\  hich  environs  tlie  PontilF  ui 
public,  and  attracts  the  attention  so  forcibly  , 
may  perhaps  appear  to  many  a glorious  and 
enviable  distinction  ; but  tlicre  are  few  , I 
believe  , \vho  would  not , if  accompanied  by 
it  in  all  the  details  of  ordinary  life,  feel  it  an 
intolerable  burthen.  Other  sovereigns  have 
their  hours  of  relaxation ; they  act  their  part 
in  public,  and  then  throw  off  their  robes,  and 
mix  in  the  domestic  circle  with  their  family  or 
their  confidants.  The  Pope  has  no  hours  of 
relaxation;  always  encumbered  with  the  same 
attendants , and  confined  within  the  magic 
circle  of  etiquette  , he  labors  for  ever  under 
the  weight  of  his  dignity  , and  may  , if  in- 
fluenced by  ordinary  feelings  , often  sigh  for 


the  Popes  as  of  odier  bisliops  was  to  pass  from 
the  sacristy  through  fhc  church  on  foot  *,  leaning 
on  two  priests,  and  thus  advance  to  the  altar, 
a custom  more  conformable  to  Christian  humility, 
and  to  the  s mplicily  not  only  of  ancient  but  of 
modern  times.  In  fact,  in  ail  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  Court,  the  only  parts 
liable  to  misrepresentation  or  censure,  are  certain 
additions  of  later  limes,  in  religious  pomps  and 
court  pageants,  in  dress  and  in  stile,  being  too 
inflated  and  cumbersome  . 1 be  rule  of  reform 
is  easy  and  obvious;  to  prune  off  the  excres- 
cences of  barbarous  ages,  and  to  restore  the 
simple  forms  of  autiquily  . 


* Ordo  Rom,  Primus  et 
VOL.  IV. 


SeciinJ.  Maiatori, 
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the  leisure  and  the  insignificance  of  the  col- 
lege or  the  cloister.  A morning  of  business 
and  application  closes  with  a solitary  meal  5 
a walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal  or 
the  Vatican  , a visit  to  a church  or  an  hos- 
pital 5 are  his  only  exercises.  Devotion  and 
business,  the  duties  of  the  Pontiff  and  of  the 
Prince , successively  occupy  his  hours , and 
leave  no  vacant  interval  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  taste  , or  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  individual  . What  honors  can 
compensate  for  a life  of  such  restraint  and 
confinement ! 

I have  said  a solitary  meal,  for  the  Pope 
never  dines  in  company  ; so  that  to  him  a 
repast  is  no  recreation  : it  is  consequently 
short  and  frugal.  Sixtus  Quintus  is  reported 
to  have  confined  the  expences  of  his  table  to 
about  six  pence.  Innocent  XL  did  not  exceed 
half-a-crown  5 and  the  present  Pontiff  , con- 
sidering the  different  valuation  of  money , 
equals  them  both  in  frugality  , as  his  table 
never  exceeds  five  shillings  a day.  These  un- 
social repasts  may  have  their  utility  in  re- 
moving all  temptations  to  luxurious  indul- 
gence , and  all  opportunities  of  unguarded 
conversation  ; two  evils  to  which  convivial 
entertainments  are  confessedly  liable.  Yet, 
Ayhen  we  consider  on  the  one  side  the  so- 
briety and  the  reserve  of  the  Italians  , parti- 
cularly when  in  conspicuous  situations,  and 
on  the  other  the  number  of  men  of  talents 
and  information  that  are  to  be  found  at  all 
times  in  the  Roman  court , and  in  the  col- 
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lege  of  cardinals,  we  feel  ourselves  disposed 
to  condemn  an  etiquette  wliich  deprives  the 
Pontiff  of  such  conversation  as  might  not  only 
afford  a rational  amusement  , but  oftentimes 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  useful  hints  and  sug- 
gestions. Another  advantage  might  result 
from  a freer  communication  ; the  smiles  of 
greatness  call  forth  genius  5 admission  to  the 
table  of  the  Pontiff  might  revive  that  ardor 
for  literary  glory , which  distinguished  the 
era  of  Leo  X.  and  might  again  perhaps  fill 
Rome  with  Orators,  Poets,  and  Philosophers. 
And  though  w'e  applaud  the  exclusion  of 
buffoons  and  pantomimes,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  shews  and  pageantry , yet  we 
may  be  allowed  to  wish  that  the  halls  of 
the  Vatican  again  resounded  with  the  voice 
of  the  orator,  and  with  the  lyre  of  the  poet; 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Court,  and  with 
the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  But  can  Rome 
flatter  herself  with  the  hopes  of  a third  Au- 
gustan age  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  person  and  conduct  of 
the  Pope  , whether  in  public  or  in  private  , 
are  under  perpetual  restraint  and  constant 
inspection.  The  least  deviation  from  strict 
propriety  or  even  forms,  would  be  imme- 
diately noticed,  published,  and  censured  in 
pasquinades.  Leo  X.  loved  shooting  , and  by 
the  change  of  dress  necessary  for  that  amuse- 
ment , gave  scandal.  Clement  XIV.  ( Gan^ 
ganelli  ) w^as  advised  by  his  phisicians  to 
ride  ; he  rode  in  the  neighborhood  of  his' 
Alban  Villa y and  it  is  said,  offended  the  peo- 
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ple  of  the  country  not  a little  by  that  suppos- 
ed levity.  Benedict  XIV.  wished  to  see  the 
interior  arrangement  of  a new  theatre  , and 
visited  it  before  it  was  opened  to  the  public^ 
the  next  morning  an  inscription  appeared  over 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  , Porta 
Santa;  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  enter. 
These  anecdotes  suffice  to  shew  the  joyless 
uniformity  of  the  papal  court,  as  well  as  the 
strict  decorum  that  pervades  every  depart- 
ment immediately  connected  with  the  person 
of  the  Pontiff. 

Some  centuries  ago  the  Popes  considered 
themselves  authorised,  by  their  temporal  so- 
vereignty , to  give  the^same  exhibitions  and 
tournaments,  and  to  display  the  same  scenes 
of  festivity  and  magnificence  in  the  Vatican, 
as  were  Ijeheld  at  the  courts  and  in  the  pa- 
laces of  other  princes;  nor  did  such  ill-placed 
pageants  seem  at  that  period  to  have  excit- 
ed surprise  or  censure.  But  the  influence  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  though  its  direct  in- 
terference was  indignantly  repelled,  reached 
the  recesses  of  the  pontifical  palace , and  the 
general  rigor  of  discipline  established  by  it , 
ascended  from  the  members  to  the  head , 
and  at  length  pervaded  the  whole  body. 
Hence  the  austere  features  of  the  papal 
court , and  the  monastic  silence  that  reigns 
through  the  vast  apartments  of  tlie  T^atican 
and  of  the  Ouirinal  palaces  ; and  hence  also, 
the  solitary  repasts  and  the  perpetual  abste- 
miou  ness  of  the  Pontiff  s table. 

I mean  not  , however  , to  insinuate  that 
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the  private  virtues  of  the  Popes  tlieu^selves 
have  no  share  in  this  system  of  frugality  and 
decorum  , as  that  is  by  no  means  the  truth. 
Temperance  is  a general  virtue  in  Italy  , and 
independent  even  of  the  national  character, 
the  Popes  have  long  been  remarkable  for 
their  personal  abstemiousness.  The  present 
Pontiff  in  particular,  inured  to  monastic  dis- 
cipline from  his  youth  , and  long  accustom- 
ed to  the  plainest  diet,  owes,  probably,  the 
extreme  temperance  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished , to  habit  as  much  as  to  principle  , 
and  can  feel  little  inclination  to  exchange  his 
slight  and  wholesome  repasts  for  the  pleasures 
of  a luxurious  table.  But , to  whatever  cause 
it  may  be  attributed,  this  truly  episcopal 
spirit  and  appearance  are  edifying , and  must 
extort  the  applause  of  every  traveller , who , 
however  unwilling  he-  may  be  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Pontiff  as  the  first  Pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church , must  confess  , that  his 
mode  of  living  and  appearance  are  not 
unworthy  of  that  sacred  character. 

To  speak  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Pontiff 
as  a sovereign  is  scarcely  necessary  , as  it  is 
known  to  be  nncontroled  by  any  legal  or 
constitutional  authority  ; a despotism  , which, 
though  mildly^  exercised,  is  diametrically  op- 
posite both  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  to  the  personal  happiness  of  the  prince 
himself.  The  mischiefs  that  result  from 
thence  to  the  former  are  obvious ; while  the 
latter,  if  alive  to  sentiments  of  religion 
and  of  moral  obligation  as  the  modern  sove- 
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reigns  of  Rome  must  unquestionably  be  , 
cannot  but  tremble  under  the  weight  of  a 
responsability  so  awful  thus  confined  to  his 
own  bosom.  To  share  it  with  the  best  and 
wisest  members  of  the  State  is  safe , and 
would  at  the  same  time  be  so  glorious,  that 
we  should  be  tempted  to  wonder  that  the 
experiment  had  never  been  tried  , if  every 
page  in  history  did  not  prove  how  sweet 
despotic  sway  is  to  the  vitiated  palate  of  So- 
vereigns. But  y if  ever  any  monarch  had 
either  an  opportunity  or  an  inducement  to  rea- 
lize the  generous  plan  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  of  giving  liberty  and  a constitution 
to  his  people , the  Popes,  we  should  ima- 
gine, could  have  wanted  neither. 

In  the  middle  ages  when  even  Rome  itself 
was  infected  with  the  barbarism  and  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  times  , the  Romans  may 
perhaps  have  been  incapable  of  governing 
themselves  with  prudence  and  consistency. 
The  Barons  were  perhaps  too  powerful , the 
people  too  ignorant,  to  bear,  or  to  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  equal  laws  and  of  re- 
presentative administration.  ( 1 have  said  per- 
haps , because  experience  has  long  since 
proved  that  the  best  instrument  of  civiliza- 
tion is  liberty.  ) But  surely  this  objection  is 
not  applicable  to  the  Romans  of  the  present 
age , whether  nobles  or  plebeians  ; the  for- 
mer , are  calm  and  stately  5 the  latter  , se- 
rious and  reasonable  ; forming  a nation  well 
calculated  to  exercise  the  rights  and  to  dis- 
play the  energies  of  a free  people.  The  car- 
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dinals  and  the  first  patricians  would  consti- 
tute a wise  and  illustrious  senate  , and  the 
people  might  exercise  their  powers  by  a re- 
presentative body  , the  materials  of  which 
may  be  discovered  in  every  street  in  Rome  , 
and  in  every  town  and  almost  every  village  in 
its  dependent  provinces.  The  Pontiff,  a prince 
without  passions , without  any  interest  but 
that  of  his  people  , without  any  allurement 
to  vice,  and  any  bias  to  injustice,  must  sure- 
ly be  a fit  head  to  such  a political  body  , 
and  calculated  to  preside  over  it  with  dignity 
and  effect.  Thus  the  Senatus  Populusque  Ro- 
manus , now  an  empty  name  , would  again 
become  a mighty  body  , the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful territory  under  its  sway  would  again 
teem  with  population  ; its  influence  or  its 
power  might  once  more  unite  Italy  in  one 
solid  mass  , and  direct  its  energies  in  union 
with  Great  Britain  , its  natural  ally , against 
the  common  enemy  of  Italy,  of  Great-Brilain, 
and  of  mankind. 

But  to  turn  from  visions  too  prosperous  to 
be  realized,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  the  real  senate  of  modern  Rome, 
and  the  council  of  the  Pontiff.  The  title  of 
cardinal  was  originally  given  to  the  parochial 
clergy  of  Rome  : it  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  imperial  court,  where  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state 
had  that  appellation  added  as  a distinction 
to  their  respective  dignities.  The  number  of 
titles  , or  churches  which  have  a title  to  this 
dignity,  is  seventy-two,  including  the  six  sub* 
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urbaa  bishoprics  5 their  principal  and  most 
honorable  privilege  is  that  ol  electing  the 
Pope  5 and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  their 
dignity  and  importance  increased  with  that 
of  the  Roman  See  itself,  and  that  they  shar- 
ed alike  its  temporal  and  its  spiritual  pre- 
eminence. As  they  are  the  counsellors  , so 
they  are  the  officers  of  the  PonliiT,  and  are 
thus  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
church  at  large  and  of  the  Roman  State  in 
particular. 

In  the  middle  ages  , when  the  Roman 
Bishop  seemed  to  engross  to  himself  the  go- 
vernment , both  spiritual  and  temporal  of 
Christendom,  and  acted  at  once  with  all  the 
power  and  authority  of  Emperor  and  of  Pontiff, 
the  cardinalate  became  the  next  most  con- 
spicuous dignity  , and  rivalled  , sometimes 
eclipsed  the  splendor  of  royalty  itself. 

Even  after  the  plenitude  of  papal  power 
had  been  retienched  , and  the  reformation 
had  withdrawn  so  many  provinces  from  its 
dominion,  the  purple  retained  its  lustre,  and 
a cardinal  still  continued  to  rank  with  princes 
of  the  blood  ro3^al.  This  honor  they  possess 
even  in  our  times  , and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
volution itself,  they  enjoy  it  in  such  courts 
as  are  not  immediately  under  French  con- 
trol. Thus  the  College  of  Cardinals  has  made 
a conspicuous  figure  in  Europe  for  the 
space  of  at  least  one  thousand  years.  The 
Roman  Senate  itself  can  scarce  be  said  to 
have  supported  its  fame  and  grandeur  for 
so  long  a period  3 in  dignity  , rank  , ta- 
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lents  , and  majesty  , the  sacred  College  is 
worthy  to  succeed  and  to  represent  that 
august  assembly. 

One  of  the  advantages,  or  rather  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  this  body,  is  that  it  admits 
men  of  eminence  in  virtue,  talents,  or  rank, 
without  any  regard  to  country  or  nation; 
thus  paying  a tribute  to  merit  in  opposition 
to  local  prejudices,  and  inviting  genius  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  receive  the 
honors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  lustre  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  classic 
writers  of  the  age  of  Leo,  while  they  be- 
held so  many  distinguished  characters  col* 
Iccted  in  this  assembly,  and  while  they 
received  so  much  encouragement  from  its 
learned  members,  looked  up  to  it  with  re- 
verence and  affection,  and  joyfully  applied  to 
it  tlie  titles  and  the  appellations  of  the  an- 
cient senate . It  was  with  them  the  am- 
plissimus  ccetus  , imperii  et  rationis  aroc  — 
portus  omnium  gentium  — Orb  is  ter  r arum 
concilium^  etc.  Its  members  were  the  pur- 
pur  ati  pat  res — gentium  patroni  — Urbis  prln- 
cipes,  etc.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a matter 
of  surprise  that  this  dignity^  should  at  all 
times  have  been  the  object  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  and  been  accepted  with  joy  by 
the  sons  even  of  the  first  moiiarchs  in  Eu- 
rope . 

The  cardinals  are  named  by  the  Pope , 
though  all  the  Catholic  Powers  are  allow- 
ed to  recommend  a certain  number.  Some 
hats  are  generally  kept  in  reserve  in  case 

* 17 
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of  any  emergency,  so  that  the  number  is 
seldom  full . The  nomination  is  not  often 
abused,  and  the  honor  so  rarely  misplac- 
ed, that  the  public  has  not  been  known  to 
complain  for  a long  lapse  of  years. 

The  grand  assembly  of  the  cardinals  is 
called  the  Consistory,  where  the  Pontiff  pre- 
sides in  person . Here  they  appear  in  all 
the  splendor  of  the  purple  and  form  a most 
majestic  senate,  such  as  might  almost  jus- 
tify tJie  emphatical  expression  of  the  Greek. 
Orator.  But  this  assembly  is  not  precisely  a 
council,  as  it  seldom  discusses,  but  witnesses 
the  ratification  of  measures  previously  weigh- 
ed and  adopted  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Pon-^ 
tiff.  Here  therefore  public  communications 
are  announced,  foreign  ambassadors  receiv- 
ed , cardinals  created , formal  compliments 
made  and  answered,  in  short,  the  exterior 
splendor  of  sovereignty  is  displayed  to  the 
public  eye.  But  the  principal  prerogative  of 
a cardinal  is  exercised  in  the  Conclave,  so 
called  because  the  members  of  the  sacred 
college  are  then  confined  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  great  halls  of  the  Vatican  pa- 
lace, wliere  they  remain  immured  till  they 
agree  in  the  election  of  a Pontiff.  The 
halls  are  divided  into  temporary  apartments; 
each  cardinal  has  four  small  rooms , and 
two  attendants  called  conclavists.  The  Se- 
nator of  Rome , the  conservators , and  the 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  tf^en  in  the  city, 
guard  I he  different  entrances  into  the  con- 
clave, and  prevent  all  communication.  These 
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precautions  to  exclude  all  undue  influence 
and  intrigue  5 from  such  an  assembly  ^ on 
such  an  occasion,  tliough  not  always  eflec- 
tual,  deserve  applause.  However,  the  clash- 
ing interests  of  the  different  courts  are  so 
well-poised,  that  even  intrigue  can  do  but 
little  mischief;  for  if  the  cardinals  attached 
to  any  sovereign  make  particular  efforts  in 
favor  of  any  individual  of  the  same  inter- 
est, they  only  awaken  the  jealousy  and 
rouse  the  opposition  of  all  the  other  courts 
and  parties.  The  choice  generally  falls  on 
a cardinal  totally  unconnected  with  party, 
and  therefore  exceptionable  to  none , ex- 
empt from  glaring  defects  , and  ordinarily 
remarkable  for  some  virtue  or  useful  ac- 
complishment* such  as  learning,  dignity,  mo- 
deration , firmness. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  specify  all  the 
forms  of  etiquette  observed , or  the  cere- 
monies practised  during  the  process,  or  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  election;  two  or  three 
however  I must  notice  for  reasons  w'hich 
will  appear  sufficiently  obvious  ; one  is  the 
custom  of  putting  the  tickets  containing  the 
votes  of  the  cardinals  on  the  p^itina  ( or 
communion  plate  ) and  then  into  the  cha- 
lice: now,  how'ever  important  these  votes 
may  be , and  however  intimate  their  con- 
nexion with  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  yet 
to  apply  to  them  the  vases  devoted  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  most  awful  iustitu- 
lious  of  religion,  seems  to  jiass  beyond  dis- 
respect, and  almost  to  border  on  profana- 
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tion.  The  next  ceremony  to  which  I have 
alluded^  is  that  called  the  adoration  of  the 
Pope  5 it  takes  place  almost  immediately  after 
his  election,  when  he  is  placed  in  a chair 
on  the  altar  of  the  Sixline  chapel,  and 
there  receives  the  homage  of  the  cardinals: 
this  ceremony  is  again  repeated  on  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Peter^s.  Now  in  this  piece  of 
pageantry,  I object  not  to  the  word  adora- 
tion; no  one  who  knows  Latin,  or  reflects 
upon  the  sense  which  it  bears  on  this  and 
on  a thousand  other  occasions , will  cavil 
at  it , though  he  may  wish  it  otherwise 
applied.  Nor  do  I find  fault  with  the  throne; 
he  who  IS  at  the  same  time  both  Pontilf 
and  Prince  has,  from  time  and  custom,  per- 
haps a double  title  to  such  a distinction. 
But  why  should  the  altar  be  made  his  foot- 
stool ? the  altar,  the  ^ ' ''holiness^  the 


of  the  temple  of  Christianity ; why  should  the 
altar  be  converted  into  the  footstool  of  a 
mortal  } 

I mean  not,  however,  while  I condemn 
this  ceremony  to  extend  the  censure  to 
those  who  practise  or  who  tolerate  it.  Be- 


th rone  of  the  vie  tun 


mercy  seat 


* Hie  sua  pascit  populos  fideles 
Came,  qui  mundi  scelus  omne  tollit 
Agnus,  et  fusi  prelium  cruoris 


Ipse  propinat. 


Hym,  Ded* 
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sides  the  difficulty  of  altering  an  ancient 
rite  (if  this  piece  of  pageantry  deserves  that 
epithet  ) the  world  is  too  well  accjuainted 
with  the  virtues  of  the  late  Pontiffs  to  sus- 
pect them  of  want  of  humility.  To  con- 
form to  an  established  custom,  and  to  refer 
the  honor  to  him  whom  they  represent,  the 
Prince  of  Pastors  and  the  Master  of  Apos- 
tles appears  perhaps  to  them  a greater  act 
of  humility  than  to  excite  surprize  , and 
perhaps  to  give  offence,  by  an  untimely  and 
unexpected  resistance.  Be  the  motives  of  to- 
leration however  what  they  may,  the  prac- 
tice is  not  edifying  to  any,  it  is  offensive 
to  most , and  of  consequence , as  produc- 
ing some  evil  and  no  good,  it  ought  to  be 
suppressed. 

The  last  ceremony  which  I shall  notice 
is  the  following . As  the  new  Pontiff  ad- 
vances towards  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peters’s, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  kneeling  before 
him,  sets  fire  to  a small  quantity  of  tow 
placed  on  the  top  of  a gilt  staff,  and  as  it 
blazes  and  vanishes  in  smoke,  thus  addresses 
the  Pope , Sancte  Pater  f sic  transit  gloria 
mundi ! This  ceremony  is  repeated  thrice. 
Such  allusions  to  the  nothingness  of  sublu- 
nary grandeur  have,  we  all  know,  been  in- 
troduced into  the  ceremonials  of  royal  pa- 
geantry both  in  ancient  and  modern  times; 
nor  is  it  mentioned  here  as  a novelty,  but 
as  a proof  of  the  transcendent  glory  which 
once  encompassed  the  papal  throne.  — Nemo 
est  in  mundo  sine  aliqua  tribulatione  oel  an^ 
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gustia  y quaniAs  Rex  sit  vel  Papa*  — De 
I/nit,  Christi.  i.  22.  The  pontlfieal  dignity 
was  then,  it  seems,  supposed  to  be  the  corn- 
pleinent  and  perfection  of  regal  and  even 
imperial  power. 

Yet  tiiere  is  no  sovereign  who  seems  to 
stand  in  so  little  need  of  this  lesson  as 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  robes  which  en- 
cumber his  motions,  the  attendants,  that  watch 
his  steps,  and  the  severe  magnificence  that 
surrounds  him  on  all  sides , are  so  many 
mementos  of  his  duties  and  of  his  respon- 
sibility ; while  the  churches  which  he  daily 
frequents  lined  with  monuments,  that  an- 
nounce the  existence  and  the  short  reigns  of 
his  predecessors;  nay,  the  very  city  which 
be  inhabits,  the  sepulchre  of  ages  and  of 
empires,  the  sad  monument  of  all  that  is 
great  and  glorious  beneath  the  sun , remind 
him  at  every  step  of  fallen  grandeur  and 
of  human  mortality.  One  lesson  more  the 
Pontiff  is  now  destined  to  receive  daily,  and 
that  is  of  all  others  the  most  impressive 
and  most  mortifying;  power  escaping  from 
his  grasp,  and  influence  evaporating  in  the 
shadow  of  a name  , Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 

Of  the  retinue  and  procession  of  the  Pon- 
tiff at  the  inauguration  I shall  say  no  more; 
but  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Court 
in  genera],  merely  give  the  opinion  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  French  travellers  in  his 
own  words,  after  having  observed  that,  to 
the  eye  of  an  Englishman  though  as  par- 
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tial  to  poni^>  and  stateliness  as  the  native  of  a 
northern  re^^ion  can  be,  the  effect  would 
be  increased  if  the  qiunturu  of  ceremony 
were  considerably  diminished  La  po/npe  qui 
environne  ie  Pape  , et  les  ceremonies  de 
VEglise  Rornaine  sont  les  plus  majestueusesy 
les  plus  au^ustesy  et  les  plus  imposantes  quon 
puisse  voir.  * 

From  the  stale  and  the  exterior  of  the 
Popes  in  general,  we  will  now  pass  to  the 
person  and  the  character  of  the  present 
Pontiff.  Pius  VII  is  of  a noble  family,  Chia- 
rarnonte  by  name,  and  became  early  in  life 
a Benedictin  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Gior- 
gio at  Venice.  His  learning,  virtue,  and 
mildness  raised  him  shortly  above  the  level 
of  his  brethren,  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  Superiors  first,  and  afterwards  of  the 
late  Pope,  Pius  VI.  ‘who  on  his  way  to 
Vienna  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
Father  Chiaramontey  and  who  shortly  after 
promoted  him  to  the  _See  of  Jmola , and 
afterwards  raised  him  to  the  purple.  His 
career  in  this  splendid  line  seems  to  have 


* La  Lande — The  reader  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  find  no  accoiinl  of  various  observances, 
of  which  he  has  heard  or  read  much,  sindi  as 
the  open  stooL  the  examination,  etc  elc.  ; but 
his  surprise  wdl  cease,  or  perhaps  increase, 
when  he  is  assured  that  uo  such  ceremonies  exist. 
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been  marked  rather  by  the  mild  and  con- 
ciliating virtues  than  by  the  display  of  ex- 
traordinary abilities  5 we  accordingly  find 
him  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  parties , 
and  respected  even  by  French  generals,  and 
by  Buonaparte  in  particular. 

When  the  late  Pope  was  torn  from  his 
Capital  by  the  orders  of  the  French  Di- 
rectory, and  dragged  prisoner  into  France, 
the  cardinals  were  banished  or  deported 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty,  and 
the  cardinal  Chiaramonte  of  course  shared 
in  common  with  his  brethren  the  hardships 
and  the  dangers  of  this  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  VI.  the  cardinals 
assembled  in  conclave  at  Venice^  and  in  a 
short  time  unanimously  proclaimed  cardinal 
Chiaramonte  Pope.  This  election  took  place 
in  the  month  of  March  1800.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Rome  about  the 
same  period,  and  the  Pope  embarked  for 
Ancona  , and  made  his  public  entry  into 
Rome  in  the  following  April. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  both  of 
the  Pontiff  and  of  the  people  on  this  happy 
occasion . The  scene  was  unusually  splen- 
did, but  it  owed  its  splendor  not  to  the 
opulence  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  zeal 
of  the  subject.  The  guard  that  lined  the 
streets,  and  escorted  the  Pontiff,  consisted 
of  a numerous  body  of  young  patricians ; 
the  triumphal  arches  and  decorations  were 
supplied  by  the  Roman  people ; and  the 
equipage  of  the  Pontiff  himself  was  the  vo- 
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liiiitary  homage  of  the  generous  Colonna^  a 
prince  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a Ro- 
man. In  fact , the  Pope  was  personally  as 
poor  as  the  Apostle  whom  he  succeeds,  and 
like  him,  brought  to  his  Flock  nothing  but 
the  piety  of  the  Pastor,  and  the  affection 
of  the  Father.  As  the  procession  moved  to- 
wards the  F'atlcau^  tears  were  observed  more 
than  once  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and 
the  details  which  he  afterwards  received 
of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  late  invaders,  could  only  increase  his 
anguish. 

To  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  people , 
and  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  country, 
woas  his  first  object,  and  to  attain  it  he  be- 
gan by  establishing  a system  of  the  strict- 
est economy  in  his  own  household  and 
around  his  own  person.  lie  next  suppressed 
all  immunities  or  exemptions,  and  subjected 
the  nobility  and  'the  clergy  to  the  same 
or  to  greater  burthens  than  the  lower  or- 
ders; this  regulation,  so  simple  in  itself,  and 
so  just,  is  yet  little  practised  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  in  general  the  w eight  of  tax- 
ation fails  upon  those  who  are  least  ca- 
pable of  bearing  it.  The  French  republic 
affects  indeed  to  adopt  it,  but  in  fact  uses 
it  only  as  a convenient  method  of  plunder- 
ing the  rich  without  relieving  the  poor. 
Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  regu- 
lation, that  though  some  oppressive  and  un- 
popular duties  have,  I believe,  been  remov- 
ed, and  the  sum  imposed  on  each  indivi- 
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dual  diminished,  yet  the  general  amount  of 
the  taxes  is  considerably  increased.  Other  sa- 
lutary arrangements  are , it  is  said , in  con- 
templation , and  the  good  intentions,  the 
sense,  and  the  virtuous  feelings  of  Pius  VII. 
encourage  the  hope,  that  his  reign,  if  he  be 
not  thwarted  in  his  designs,  will  be  the 
commencement  of  an  era  of  reform  and  of 
prosperity. 

The  Pope  is  of  a middle  stature;  his  eyes 
are  dark,  and  his  hair  is  black  and  curly; 
liis  countenance  is  mild  and  benevolent,  ex- 
pressing rather  the  tranquil  virtues  of  his 
first  profession , than  sentiments  congenial 
to  his  latter  elevation.  However,  it  is  whis- 
pered by  those  who  are  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  character,  that  he  can 
on  occasions  display  great  firmness  and  de- 
cision ; that  he  is  influenced  much  more  by 
his  own  judgment  than  by  the  opinions  of  his 
ministers,  and  that  he  adheres  irrevocably 
to  his  determination.  At  the  present  crisis, 
when  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong- 
est, a spirit  of  conciliation  is  perhaps  the 
best  calculated  to  preserve  their  integrity; 
and  even  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  the  interests  of  religion  may 
doubtless  be  best  consulted  by  such  conces- 
sions and  changes  in  discipline  as  the  reason 
or  even  the  prejudices  of  the  age  may 
seem  to  demand.  In  both  these  respects , 
and  particularly  in  the  latter,  the  lenient  and 
judicious  Pontiff  is  likely  to  employ  his 
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authority  iu  a maiiuer  highly  conducive  to 
public  utility. 

I have  said  above,  if  not  thwarted  in  his 
designs,  for  the  exception  is  necessary  The 
power  of  the  French  R(3public  still  alarms 
the  Roman  court;  and  the  darkness  of 
its  designs  and  the  known  malignity  of  its 
leaders,  are  sufficient  to  justify  every  sus- 
picion. Even  at  present  their  conduct  is 
treacherous  and  insolent.  Though  obliged 
by  the  articles  of  the  late  peace  to  eva- 
cuate the  Roman  territory,  they  still  con- 
tinue to  occupy  its  sea-ports  , and  they 
compel  the  papal  government  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  the  pay  of  the 
troops  employed  for  that  purpose.  To  which 
I may  add  , that  they  still  encourage  spies 
and  intriguers  of  various  descriptions  in  the 
Capital  , and  what  is  perhaps  less  dangerous 
but  more  expensive  , they  send  generals  to 
Rome  under  various  pretexts  , but  in  fact 
to  extort  money  under  the  appellation  of 

resents.  Such  is  the  occupation  of  Murat 
at  the  moment  I am  now  writing,  and  such 
the  silent  warfare  carried  on  by  the  French 
since  the  last  treaty. 

Cauponantes  bellurn,  non  belligeranles. 

The  attention  paid  to  this  brother-in-law 
of  the  First  Consul  is  great  , and  borders 
rather  upon  homage  than  civility  ; but  it  is 
the  worship  paid  to  the  genius  of  mischief  , 
and  springs  from  suspicion  and  fear  unqua- 
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llfied  by  one  single  spark  of  esteem  or  af-  I 
fection.*^ 

The  fatal  experience  of  French  power  and 
malignity,  and  the  fearful  obscurity  in  which 
the  intentions  of  that  infernal  government 
are  enveloped  , must  of  course  act  as  a 
drawback  upon  the  benevolent  plans  of  the 
Pontiff , and  keep  the  resources  of  the 
country  almost  m a state  of  stagnation.  If 
an  excavation  is  to  be  made  , a question 
naturally  occurs — May  not  the  French  make 


* One  evening  at  a conversazione  given  by 
Turlonia-,  a well-known  Roman  banker,  in  honor 
of  the  peace  lately  concluded,  to  which  Murat ^ 
the  French  general,  and  al!  the  English  andFrench 
at  Rome  were  invited,  Murat  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  English,  and  among  them  to  Captain 
P — of  the  Guards.  Walking  with  him  and  others 
about  the  Faro  table,  and  observing  that  the  En- 
glish took  no  part  in  the  gambling  there  carried  on, 
he  took  occasion  to  make  them  a compliment  on 
their  forbearance,  and  passing  thence  to  some 
sarcastic  observations  on  the  master  of  the  house 
and  his  countrymen,  concluded  by  a declaration 
that  there  are  but  two  nations  in  the  world,  the 
French  and  the  English  — « FbM,«  says  he, « are 
the  first  by  sea^  we  by  land  ^(  To  this  decision, 
whicli  however  flattering  to  the  navy  is  no  com- 
pliment to  the  army  of  Great  Britain,  the  Cap. 
tain  replied  dryly,  « Sir^  we  are  just  arrived 
from  Fgypt^a  This  short  answer,  uttered  with 
the  modesty  peculiar  to  the  man  , reminded  the 
French  General  of  the  recent  glory  of  the  British 
arms,  and  extorted  from  him  some  awkward  and 
reluctant  explanations. 
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us  anollier  visit  , .Tiid  cany  away  the  fruits 
of  our  discoveries  r If  a project  of  cleansing 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  proposed  5 and  about 
to  be  adopted  , for  whom,  it  is  asked,  shall 
we  draw  up  these  long  neglected  treasures  ? 
for  our  greatest  enemies.  Is  a palace  to  be 
repaired  or  new  furnished  : what  ! they  ex- 
claim , shall  we  spend  our  fortunes  to  pre- 
pare lodgings  for  a French  general  Thus 
the  influence  of  the  French,  whether  absent 
or  present,  is  always  felt  and  always  active  in 
the  production  and  in  the  extension  of  mi- 
sery , of  devastation  , and  of  barbarism. 

INCOME  OF  THE  POPE. 

Of  the  income  of  the  Roman  court,  some 
account  may  perhaps  be  expected , though 
the  many  alterations  which  have  lately  oc- 
curred may  be  supposed,  not  only  to  have 
reduced  its  amount,  but  to  have  rendered 
that  amount  very  irregular  and  unceitain. 
Several  years  ago , when  in  full  possession 
of  its  territory,  both  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
it  was  not  calculated  at  more  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Contrary  to  a very 
general  opinion  1 must  here  observe  , that 
this  income  arose  principally  from  internal 
taxation,  and  that  a very  small  part  of  it 
was  derived  from  Catholic  countries.  The 
sums  remitted  by  Catholic  countries  may  be 
comprised  under  the  two  heads  of  annats 
and  of  dispensations  ; now  these  two  heads  , 
when  united  ^ did  not  produce  in  Fiance  , 
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the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  Catholic 
countries  previous  to  the  revolution,  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  In 
Spain  the  annats  had  been  abolished,  or  ra- 
ther, bought  ofF^  and  in  Germany,  if  I mis- 
take not , suppressed.  Dispensations,  that  is  , 
licenses  to  talce  orders,  to  hold  livings,  to  con- 
tract marriages, and  do  various  acts,  in  cases  and 
circumstances  contrar}^  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  common  canon,  law,  produced  merel}^  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expences  of  the  courts  through 
which  they  necessarily  passed,  and  added  little 
to  the  Papal  revenue.  As  for  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  , which  was  supposed  to  be  so  very 
productive  a source  of  income  , it  brought 
nothing  to  Rome,  but  the  filth  and  the  beg- 
gary of  Catholic  Europe.  The  far  greater  part 
of  these  pilgrims  were  not  only  too  poor  to 
bring  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the  City  , 
but  even  to  support  themselves , and  were 
generally  fed  and  lodged  in  hospitals  ex- 
pressly endowed  for  their  reception.  Into 
these  hospitals  seven  hundred  or  more  have 
frequently  been  admitted  at  a lime  , and 
supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but 
even  with  tlie  comforts  of  life. 

The  rcvnlulionary  invasion  of  Italy,  and 
the  consequent  dismemberment  of  part  of 
the  Roman  territory,  ies.seried  Ihe  papal  in- 
come, not  only  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  persons  who  coulributed  to  it,  but  by  im- 
poverishing all  the  jnhabitants  of  the  Roman 
state  , and  by  depriving  even  the  industrious 
of  the  means  of  paying  the  taxes.  lu  truth  , 
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the  greatest  distress  still  prevails  at  Rome , 
and  the  government  , it  is  said  , can  scarce 
collect  the  sums  essential  to  its  very  existence, 

EXPENDITURE. 

Having  thus  given  a short  account  of  the 
income  , I shall  touch  upon  the  expenditure 
of  the  Roman  court  , and  passing  over  those 
articles  which  are  common  to  all  govern- 
ments ^ such  as  the  army  , certain  offices  of 
state  , magistracies  and  charges  , etc.  I will 
confine  myself  to  the  causes  of  disbursement 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  pontifical  treasury. 
The  Roman  Pontiffs  have  always  considered 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  as  their  first  and 
most  indispensable  duty , and  have  applied 
themselves  to  it  with  zeal  and  success,  not 
only  in  the  early  ages  when  their  spiritual 
functions  were  their  sole  occupation  , but 
even  at  a later  period  , when  politics  and 
ambition  had  engrossed  no  small  portion  of 
their  attention.  Hence  , in  the  second  and 
following  centuries  , the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire  employed  their  zeal,  and  their 
disciples  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel  over 
the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain;  in  the 
middle  ages,  Germany  and  the  north  call- 
ed forth  their  apostolical  exertions  ; and  in 
more  modern  tunes  x\m erica  , with  its  is- 
lands , on  one  side  ; and  on  the  other  , 
the  East  Indies,  with  China  and  their  de- 
pendencies, have  furnished  them  with  con- 
stant increasing  employment.  Of  all  the  re- 
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£^ions  comprised  under  these  appellations  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  has  not  been  visited  by 
their  missionaries , and  of  all  the  nations 
vvliich  inhabit  them,  there  is  scarcely  one 
tribe  in  which  they  have  not  made  converts. 

To  support  this  grand  and  extensive  plan 
of  Christian  conquest,  there  are  several  esta- 
blishments at  Rome  , and  one  in  particular  , 
which  from  its  object  is  called  the  Collegium] 
de  Propaganda  Fide  . This  seminary  is  vast 
and  noble,  supplied  in  with  a magnificent 
library,  and  with  a press,  in  which  books 
are  printed  in  every  known  language;  I ought 
perhaps,'  in*  strict  propriety,  to  have  said 
were  printed , as  the  French,  previous  to 
their  Egyptian  expedition,  carried  off  all  the 
types,  amounting  to  thirty-six  sets  appro- 
priated to  so  many  different  languages. 

Some  of  m}^  readers  may  perhaps  con- 
demn this  mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel 
as  preposterous,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society  5 they  may  conceive 
that  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
to  the  consequent  extension  of  general  know- 
ledge. But  in  the  first  place,  though  Chris- 
tianity seems  necessaiy  to  produce  civiliza- 
tion , the  inverse  does  not  appear  so  evi- 
dent. What  pi’ogress  has  Christianity  made 
among  the  Turks  and  the  Persians.^  or,  in- 
dependently of  Roman  missions,  among  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Chinese?  what  progress 
has  it  made  m our  West  Indian  isiandsr 
or  on  the  border,  I might  almost  say,  in 
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the  very  bosom  of  the  American  states.^  or 
to  come  to  a nearer  and  more  familiar  in- 
stance, is  the  civilization  of  the  French  very 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  Christiani- 
ty? The  truth  is,  that  civilization  is  at- 
tended with  vices  las  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  as  those  of  barbarism  itself; 
and  the  pride,  the  luxury,  and  the  indif- 
ference of  the  former,  are  obstacles  to  con- 
version perhaps  more  insurmountable  than 
the  stupidity,  the  blindness,  and  the  bru- 
tality of  the  latter.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  is  slow 
and  irregular;  it  ebbs  and  flows  as  king- 
doms and  empires  wane  or  flourish;  it  vi- 
sits unexpectedly  under  some  new  impulse 
the  shores  of  the  savage , and  withdraws 
from  the  regions  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
Is  the  communication  of  the  trutlis  of  Chris- 
tianity, upon  which  depend  the  eternal  des- 
tinies of  mankind,  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
operation  of  a cause,  so  slow,  so  uncertain, 
so  ineffective?  No:  the  Gospel  itself  pre- 

scribes another  method  better  adapted  by 
its  energy  and  by  its  rapidity  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object — GO  ASD  TEACH 
ALL  N TJ  JONS  * — and  he  who  issued  the 
grand  commission,  has  hitherto  given  effect 
to  its  exercise  . The  tongues  of  fire  that 
first  published  the  Gospel,  still  continue  to 
proclaim  its  truths ; and  will  continue  to 
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the  end  of  time  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  the 
auditors. 

Acting  therefore  upon  the  authority  and 
the  commission  of  Christ,  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs continue,  by  their  missionaries,  to  teach 
all  nations,  and  to  carry  the  word  of  truth 
to  the  most  distant  regions.  To  prepare  per- 
sons for  this  undertaking,  and  to  establish 
seminaries  for  their  education , has  there* 
fore  always  been  an  object  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  the  sums  of  money  annually 
employed  for'  the  purpose,  have  formed  a 
very  considerable  part  of  papal  expenditure. 
To  this  article  we  must  add  the  support 
of  several  hospitals,  asylums,  schools , and 
colleges  founded  by  various  Popes  for  ob- 
jects in  their  times  pressing,  and  still  main* 
tained  by  the  Apostolical  treasury. 

Moreover,  the  same  treasury  has  to  keep 
all  the  public  edifices  in  repair,  especially 
those  immense  palaces , which , though  of 
little  use  as  residences,  are  the  receptacles 
of  all  the  wmnders  of  ancient  and  modern 
art;  to  protect  the  remains  of  Roman  mag- 
nificence from  further  dilapidation;  to  sup- 
port the  drainage  of  the  Pomptine  marshes; 
and,  in  fine,  to  continue  the  embellishment 
and  amelioration  of  the  Capital  and  of  its 
territory.  When  to  these  buithens  we  add 
the  pensions  which  the  Pope  is  accustom- 
ed to  settle  on  bishops  when  unusually  poor 
and  distressed,  and  the  numberless  claims 
upon  his  charity  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
^ve  shall  not  be  surprised  either  at  the 
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expenditure  of  an  income  not  very  consi- 
derabie,  or  at  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  papal  treasury  labored  towards  the  end 
of  I ho  late  Pontiff  s rei^n. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  be 
surprized  to  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
infaULbiUty  of  the  Pope,  his  most  glorious 
prerogative,  for  tlie  supposed  mainlenance  of 
wliich,  Catholics  have  so  long  suffered  the 
derision  and  the  contempt  of  their  antago- 
nists. The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  such 
ar.icle  in  the  Catholic  Creed,  for  according 
to  it,  inhdlibility  is  ascribed  not  to  any  in- 
dividual or  even  to  any  national  church , 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  ex- 
tended over  the  Universe  . That  several  theo- 
logians, particularly  Italian  and  Spanish,  have 
exaggerated  the  power  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Pope , is  admitte'd ; and  it  is  well 
known  tliat  among  these,  some  or  rather 
several  carried  their  opinion  of  pontifical 
prerogative  so  high,  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Pontiff,  when  deciding  ex  cathedra  or  offi- 
cially, and  in  capacity  of  First  Pastor  and 
Teacher  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  forms 
and  circumstances  that  ought  to  accompany 
legal  decisions,  such  as  freedom,  delibera- 
tion, consultation,  etc.  was  by  the  special 
protection  of  Providence  secured  from  error. 
The  Roman  court  favored  a doctrine  so 
conformable  to  its  general  feelings,  and  of 
course  encouraged  its  propagation,  but  ne- 
ver pretended  to  enforce  it  as  an  article  of 
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Catholic  faith,  or  ventured  to  attach  any 
marks  of  censure  to  the  contrary  opinion. 

This  latter  opinion  the  ancient  and  un- 
adulterated doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
prevailed  over  Germany,  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, Poland,  the  Low  Countries , and  En- 
l^land ; and  in  France  was  supported  hy  the 
whole  authority  of  the  Gallican  church,  and 
l3y  the  unanimous  declaration  of  all  the  Uni- 
versities. 8o  rigorously  indeed  was  their  hos- 
tilit}^  to  papal  infallibility  enforced  , that  no 
theologian  was  admitted  to  degrees,  unless 
he  maintained  in  a public  act  the  four  fa- 
mous resolutions  of  the  Gallican  church  against 
the  exaggerated  doctrines  of  some  Italian 
divines  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Ro- 
man See . These  resolutions  declare,  that  the 
Pope  , though  superior  to  each  bishop  indi- 
vidually, is  yet  inferior  to  the  body  of  bi- 
shops assembled  in  council ; that  his  deci- 
sions are  liable  to  error,  and  can  only  com- 
mand our  assent  when  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  at  large  ; that  his 
power  is  purely  spiritual,  and  extends  nei- 
ther directly  nor  indirectly  to  the  tempora- 
lities or  prerogatives  of  kings  and  princes^ 
and,  in  fine,  that  his  authority  is  not  ab- 
solute or  despotic,  but  confined  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  canons  and  the 
customs  of  the  Church.  This  doctrine  was 
taught  in  all  the  theological  schools,  that  is 
in  all  the  Universities  and  seminaries  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  all  the  abbies3  and  w^as 
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pnbliel}"  rriaintained  by  the  English  Benedictin 
college  at  Douay, 

The  t?oniciasion  to  he  diawn  from  these 
observations  is,  first,  that  no  Catholic  Divine, 
however  attached  to  papal  prerogative,  ever 
conceived  an  idea  so  absurd  as  that  of  ascrib- 
ing infallibility  to  the  person  of  the  Pontiff; 
and  secondly,  that  those  theologians  who  as- 
cribed infallibility  to  papal  decisions  when 
clothed  with  certain  forms,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  onl}^ , but  never  presumed  to  en- 
force it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Therefore,  to  taunt  Catholics  with  papal  in- 
fallibility as  an  article  of  their  faith,  or  to 
urge  it  as  a proof  of  their  necessary  and 
inevitable  subserviency  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Roman  court,  argues  either  a 
great  want  of  candor,  or  a great  want  of 
information. 

Before  'we  close  these  observations , we 
will  indulge  in  a momentary  retrospect  of 
past  ages,  and  contemplate  the  consequences 
of  pontifical  domination  during  the  middle 
centuries,  when  there  was  much  barbarism 
and  more  ignorance  in  Europe,  and  when 
its  provinces  were,  with  little  variation,  a- 
bandoned  to  misrule  and  to  devastation.  The 
ambition  of  the  Popes  is  a threadbare  sub- 
ject, and  their  pride,  their  cruelty,  and 
their  debauchery,  have  been  the  theme  of 
many  a declamation,  and  lengthened  many 
a limping  verse.  But  the  candid  reader  who, 
in  spite  of  prejudices  howsoever  early  in- 
stilled , and  howsoever  deeply  impressed  , 
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can  contemplate  truth,  oculo  irretorto  ^ will 
perhaps  agree  with  me  in  the  following  re- 
flections, and  acknowledge  in  the  first  place; 
that  if  amidst  the  confusion  of  a falling 
empire,  of  barb;irian  invasion,  and  of  in- 
creasing anarchy  some  and  even  many  dis- 
orders should  find  their  way  into  episco- 
pal palaces,  and  infect  the  morals  even  of 
bishops  themselves,  it  would  be  neither  un- 
expected nor  surprising ; in  the  second 
place,  that  if  we  admit  the  constant  flattery 
and  compliance  which  cnwiron  the  great  to 
be  an  extenuation  of  their  vices,  we  must 
surely  extend  our  indulgence,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  to  the  ambition  and  pride 
of  the  Popes  , flattered  for  ages,  not  by 
their  courtiers  and  dependants  only  , but  by 
princes,  by  monarchs,  and  even  by  empe- 
rors; and  thirdly,  that  with  so  many  induce- 
ments to  guilt,  and  so  many  means  of  gratifi- 
cation , no  dynasty  of  sovereigns , no  series  of 
bishops  of  equal  duration,  have  produced  fewer 
individuals  of  demeanor  notoriously  scanda- 
lous. This  observation  has,  if  I do  not  mis- 
take, been  made  by  Montesquieu^  who  de- 
clares that  the  Popes,  when  compared  with 
the  Greek  Patriarchs , and  even  with  se- 
cular princes,  appear  as  men  put  in  con- 
trast with  children.  This  superior  strength 
of  mind  and  consistency  of  conduct  ’ may  , 
justly  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  that  spark  of 
Roman  spirit  and  Roman  firmness  which 
has  always  been  kept  alive  in  the  pontifical 
court,  and  has  ever  marked  its  proceed- 
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ings.  In  fact,  at  a very  early  period,  when 
the  Emperors  were  oftentimes  semi-barba- 
rians, born  in  dislant  provinces,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  Capital,  the  Pontiffs 
were  genuine  Romans,  born  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
far  greater  portion  of  the  elegance  and  of  the 
urbanity,  as  well  as  of  the  simplicity  and  the 
modesty  of  Augustuses  family  , might  have 
been  observed  in  the  palace  of  Urbanus  or 
Zephyrimis , than  in  the  courts  of  Garacalla 
or  Heliogabalus.  This  observation  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  Pontiffs  and  Emperors  of 
the  succeeding  centuries,  as  the  latter,  from 
Diocletian  downwards,  had  assumed  the  lux- 
ury and  the  cumbrous  pomp  * of  Asiatic  des- 
pots , insonmch  that  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople bore  a much  nearer  resemblance  in 
dress  and  ceremonial  to  that  of  Artaxerxes, 
Ih.m  to  that  of  Augustus.  We  may  therefore 
easily  imagine,  that  the  manners  of  Gregory 
the  Great  and  of  his  clergy  were,  notwith- 
standing the  misfortunes  of  the  times , far 
more  Roman,  that  is,  more  manly,  more  sim- 
ple, and  for  that  reason  more  majestic  , than 
those  of  Justinian.  This  natural  politeness  still 
continued  to  be  the  honorable  distinction  of 
the  pontifical  court,  till  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  visits  of  the  French  sovereigns  to 


* See  Eusebiuses  description  of  the  dress  of 
Constantine,  when  he  appeared  in  the  Council  of 
Nice. — De  Vita  Constantini^  lib.  iii.  K?g>.  i. 
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Rome,  and  the  frequent  inlercoarse  between 
them  and  the  Popes,  contributed  not  a little 
to  soften  the  manners  of  the  former,  and  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  their 
subjects.  ^ 

From  this  period  the  Roman  Pontiffs  assum- 
ed the  character  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Le- 
gislators, the  Umpires  and  the  Judges , the 
Fathers  and  the  Instructors  of  Europe,  and  at 
the  same  time  acted  the  most  brilliant  part, 
and  rendered  some  of  the  most  essential  ser- 
vices to  mankind  on  record  in  human  history. 
Had  their  conduct  invariably  corresponded 
with  the  sanctity  of  their  profession,  and  had 
their  views  always  been  as  pure  and  as  dis- 
interested  as  their  duty  required,  they  must 
have  been  divested  of  all  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  and  have  arrived  at  a degree  of 
perfection  which  does  not  seem  to  be  attain- 
able in  this  state  of  existence.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  interruptions  occasioned  from 
time  to  time  by  the  ambition  and  the  profli- 
gacy of  some  worthless  Popes , the  Grand 
Work  was  pursued  with  spirit;  the  barbarian 
tribes  were  converted ; Europe  was  again  ci- 
vilized , preserved  first  from  anarchy , and 
then  from  Turkish  invasion;  next  it  was  en- 
lightened, and  finally  raised  to  that  degree  of 


* Le  regne  seul  de  Charlemagne^  says  ^ o/- 
taire\  an  author  not  very  partial  to  Rome,  eut 
ane  Laeur  de  poUtesse,  qiii  fut  probabLement  Le 
fruit  du  voyage  d Rome* 
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refinement  which  places  it  at  present  above 
the  most  renowned  nations  of  antiquity.  Thus, 
while  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  vices  of 
the  Pontiffs  were  incidental  and  temporary, 
the  influence  of  their  virtues  was  constani, 
and  the  services  which  they  rendered  man- 
kind were  permanent,  and  will  probably  last 
as  long  as  the  Species  itself.  Hence  , not  to 
allude  again  to  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  Popes, 
and  to  the  blessings  which  they  commu- 
nicaled  to  nations  during  the  middle  ages, 
to  them  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  arts  of 
architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture, 
and  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  One  raised 
the  dome  of  the  Vatican;  another  gave  his 
name  to  the  Calendar,  which  he  reformed ; 
a third  rivalled  Augustus,  and  may  glory  in 
the  second  classic  era,  the  era  of  Leo.  TJiese 
services  will  be  long  felt  and  remembered, 
while  the  wars  of  Julius  II.  and  the  cruel- 
ties of  Alexander  VI.  will  ere  long  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  In  fact,  many  of  my  rea- 
ders, whatsoever  opinion  they  may  entertain , 
of  the  divine  right  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
may  be  inclined  with  a late  eloquent  wTiter,’^ 
to  discover  something  sublime  in  the  esta- 
blisliment  of  a common  Father  in  the  very 
centre  of  Christendom,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Eternal  City  once  the  seat  of  empire 
now  the  Metropolis  of  Christianity;  to  annex 


^ id 


Chateaubriand. 
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to  that  venerable  name  sovereignty  and  prince- 
ly power,  and  to  entrust  him  with  the 
high  commissions  of  advising  and  rebuking 
monarchs,  of  repressing  the  ardor  and  the  in- 
temperance of  rival  nalions,  of  raising  the 
paciilc  crosier  between  the  swords  of  war- 
ring sovereigns,  and  checking  alike  the  fury 
of  the  barbarian  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
despot. 

Unity  of  design  is  a beauty  in  literary 
compositions  and  in  the  works  of  art;  it  is 
essential  to  political  combinations , and  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  be  both  useful  and  be- 
coming in  ecclesiastical  institutions.  To  at- 
tain this  advantage  a Head  is  necessary.  How 
many  evils  in  reality  does  not  the  appoint- 
ment of  a chief  Pastor,  and  a centre  of  union 
prevent,  by  repressing  alike  episcopal  pride, 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  national  superstition; 
by  holding  up  to  view  constantly  a regular 
rule  both  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  , and 
thus  supporting  that  uniformity  which  tends 
to  make  all  Christendom  on^e  vast  republic  , 
divided  indeed  into  different  provinces  , but 
united  by  so  many  ties  , by  so  many  sacred 
bonds  of  religion,  of  manners,  of  opinions, 
and  even  of  prejudices,  as  to  resemble  the 
members  of  one  immense  family.  But  whe- 
ther these  ideas  be  the  result  of  prejudice, 
or  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  reader  will  de- 
termine according  to  his  own  judgment. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
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X HE  reader  who  interests  himself  in  the 
fate  of  Rome,  may  perhaps  wish  to  be  in-' 
formed  what  the  consequences  of  i(s  entire 
subjugation  may  have  been;  whether  the  evil 
of  French  domination  has  been,  as  it  usually 
is,  pure  and  unalloyed,  or  whether  some  un- 
intentional advantages  may  have  accidentally 
flowed  from  it.  The  author  is  fortunately  en- 
.abled  by  the  arrival  of  a friend , for  many 
years  a resident  in  that  Capital,  to  give  the 
following  information  on  the  subject . In  the 
first  place,  the  French  under  the  pretext  of 
beautifying  the  city  , and  of  restoring  its  an- 
cient monuments  , but  in  reality  to  discover 
and  seize  the  treasures  of  art  still  supposed 
to  lie  buried  under  its  ruins,  have  commenc- 
ed several  excavations  , and  of  course  made 
some  discoveries. 

In  the  Forum,  on  digging  round  the  insu- 
lated pillar,  the  subject  of  so  many  conjec- 
tures and  so  many  debates  , it  was  found  to 
be  a column  belonging  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring edifices,  but  removed  from  its  original 
site,  and  re-erected  in  honor  of  a Greek  Ex- 
arch in  the  seventh  century. 

Round  the  base  of  the  supposed  temple  of 
Peace  nothing  was  found  but  remnants  of 
niaible  shafts  and  capitals. 

The  earth  gathered  round  the  Coliseum  has 
been  removed,  and  the  whole  elevation  of 
that  grand  edifice  is  now  display edj  the  vaults 
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have  been  cleared  of  the  rubbish  and  the 
weeds  that  filled  them , and  the  arena  itself 
is  exposed  fully  to  view.  Canals,  walls,  and 
even  vaults  have  been  discovered  intersecting 
the  arena  in  various  directions,  and  covering 
it  with  intricacy  and  confusion  ; a circum- 
stance that  has  astonished  and  indeed  quite 
confounded  all  the  antiquaries  who  had  ever 
conceived  the  arena  to  be  a space  perfectly 
open  and  unincumbered.  For  my  part,  if  I 
were  to  venture  a conjecture  without  having 
inspected  the  spot,  I should  be  disposed  to 
imagine  either  that  the  walls  and  separations 
lately  discovered  were  erected  during  the 
middle  ages,  when  exhibitions  were  not  un- 
frequently  given  in  the  amphitheatre;  or  that 
in  digging  they  had  removed  the  arena  itself, 
and  sunk  down  to  the  canals  and  caverns 
which  were  prepared  under  it  to  supply  it 
with  water,  and  to  carry  off  that  water  when 
no  longer  necessary.  * 


* Some  Roman  antiquaries  imagine,  as  I am 
informed,  that  the  arena  was  boarded,  and  that 
the  boards  were  covered  wiih  sand  or  earth:  this 
conjecture  is  more  than  probable  , because  we 
know  that  the  surface  of  the  arena  was  temo- 
veable,  and  capable  of  admitting  of  sudden  and 
surprizing  alterations;  If  I had  not  already  pass- 
ed the  bounds  wliich  the  nature  of  the  work  pre- 
scribes, I might  amaze  the  reader  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  wonders,  not  occasionally,  but  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  Ti- 
tus himself  who  erected  it,  not  content  with  the 
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They  have  removed  all  the  rubbish  round 
the  temples  of  Vesta  ( or  of  the  Sun  ) and 
of  Fortuna  virilis,  thrown  down  tlie  walls 


usual  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  , produced  the 
scenery  of  the  countries  whence  they  were  im- 
ported, and  astonished  the  Romans  with  a sud- 
den display  of  rocks  and  forests. 

Quidquid  in  Orpheo  Rhodope  spectasse  Theatro 
Dicitnr  , exhibuit  , Caesar  , arena  tibi  : 
Repserunt  scopuli  , mirandaque  sylva  cncurrit, 
Quale  fuisse  nemus  credtiur  Hesperidum. 
Adfuit  imraixtum  pecudum  genus  omne  ferarum ... 

Mart.  De  Spec. 

Domitian  covered  the  arena  with  water  , and 
entertained  the  Romans  with  various  marine 
exhibitions  and  naval  fights. 

Ne  te  decipiat  ralibus  navalis  Enyo  , 

Et  par  unda  frelis  : hie  modo  terra  fuit 
Non  credis ; species  dum  laxent  aequora  Martem, 
Parva  mora  est]  dices  hie  modo  pontus  erat. 

De  Spect.  xxiv. 

The  rapidity  of  the  change  is  frequently  alluded 
to.  In  succeeding  ages  they  seernt  o have  improv- 
ed upon  these  gigantic  metamorphoses  , so  that 
the  whole  arena  suddenly  disappeared  , and  from 
the  chasm  formed  by  its  fall  , rose  forests  , or- 
chards and  wild  beasts. 

Ah  miseri  , quoties  nos  descendentis  arenae 
Vidimus  in  paries  ? ruptaque  voragine  terrae 
Ernersisse  feros  ? et  eisdem  saepe  latebris 
Aurea  cum  croceo  creverunt  arbnta  libro. 

Calpurnius* 
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between  the  pillars,  and  restored  to  those 
edifices  some  portion  of  their  ancient  beau- 
ty. The  temples  of  Concord  and  of  Jupiter 


These  changes  were  produced  by  the  application 
of  various  machines,  wuicii  clicy  calied  peg- 
mata  , which  rose  and  swelled  someiimes  to  a 
prodigious  exieiU  and  elevation,  an  1 again  >ub« 
sided  into  a perfect  level  \ or  perhaps  sinknig 
Still  lower  , exposed  the  caveros  and  subterra- 
neous dens  of  wild  beasts  which  lay  under  the 
arena  . Seneca  describes  these  machines  wilh 
great  accuracy  . His  licet  annumcres  machina- 
tores  , qui  pegm  ila  ex  se  surgcntia  excogitaut  , 
el  tabulala  tacite  in  sublime  crescentia  et  alias 
ex  inopiuato  varielates  : aui  dehisc  niibus  quae 
cohaerebant  : aut  his  quae  distabunt  sua  sp'  nte 
coeunl  bus  j aut  his  quae  eminebanl  paulalim. 
in  se  residentibus. — Epist  . lxxxviji 

Sometimes  c»’iminals  were  raised  on  these  ma- 
chines, and,  while  engage!  with  objVcts  calculat- 
ed to  attract  the  attention,  hurled  unixpeclly 
into  the  dens  of  the  wold  beasts  below  , and 
devoured . 

One  of  these  it  seems  was  in  the  form  of  a 
ship  , which  while  floating  in  the  amphitheatre 
Struck  the  ground  as  if  wrecked,  and  opening, 
let  loose  some  hundreds  of  wild  beasts  , mixed 
wilh  aquatic  animals,  who  swam,  fought,  or 
played  in  the  waters  , till  the  water  was  sud- 
denly let  out  , the  beasts  slain  , and  the  ship 
restored  to  its  original  form. 

We  find  in  Claudian  mention  of  exhibitions  of 
flames  playing  round  the  machinery  without  da- 
m>ging  it,  in  a manner  that  might  astonisli  mo- 
derns , however  accustomed  to  theatrical  scenes 
of  fire  and  conflagration.. 
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Tonans,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinas  , have  also 
Leeii  diseucuinbered  of  the  eaith  in  vvhich 
they  were  half  buiied,  and  now  exhibit  a 


Inque  chori  speciem  sporg^^ntes  ardna  flimmas 
Scena  rou't  ; vanos  effins>,at  Muicibt  r o'  bes 
Per  tabu  las  iraputie  vagus  : picta^quc  i itato 
Ludaut  igiie  irabes  ; et  non  pennis-a  niorari 
Ficia  per  inocuas  eirent  uicendia  turres. 

la  FLavli  MaUii  Teodosii  Cunsiilatum^ 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  conh  mpiating  such 
efforts  of  human  skill  St.  Augustin  >h  uld  have 
exclaimed,  Ad  quae  stupeuda  opera  indusiria 
humana  pervenit  ? quae  in  iheatns  miabiiia 
spectantibiis  , audientibus  incredibilia  , facienda 
et  exibenda  molita  sunt  ? 

Of  the  number  of  animals  employed  for  public 
amusement  , we  may  form  some  idea  from  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  , who 
relates  that  Probus  when  quaestor  <xh  bited  in 
one  day  a thomund  bears  , besides  an  hundred 
lions  and  tigers.  Augustus  is  related  to  have 
produced  more  than  five  thousand  on  a similar 
occasion. 

One  circumstance  more  T think  it  necessary  to 
mention  : perfumes  were  not  only  sprinkled  in 
showers  , which  was  common  , but  on  certain 
great  occasions  poured  in  torrents  down  tlie 
steps  or  rather  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre.  In 
honoreni  Trajani  baLsama  et  crocuni  per  gradus 
theatri  fine  re  jussit^  says  Sparlianus  , speaking 
of  Hadrian  ; and  Seneca  informs  ns  , that  for 
this  purp'se  pipes  were  conducted  from  the 
centre  of  the  arena  to  the  summit  of  the  am- 
phiihealre.  Numquid  dubitatiir  , says  he,  quin 
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most  majestic  appearance.  The  same  may,  ia 
part,  be  said  of  the  Arco  di  Giano  ^ and  of 
the  arches  of  Titus  and  Severus.  The  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  had  been  restored 
in  part  by  the  Pope,  who  indeed  had  project- 
ed and  commenced  many  of  the  excavations 
and  improvements  since  executed  by  the 
French.  They  have  opened  the  space  round 
the  base  of  Trajan^’s  column,  and  I believe 
dug  down  to  the  ancient  pavement:  fragments 
of  rich  marble  in  considerable  quantity,  ca- 
pitals and  broken  shafts  of  pillars,  rewarded 
their  exertions. 

But  the  water,  it  seems , rises  rapidly  and 
remains  stagnant  in  some  of  these  hollows , 
so  that  to  prevent  the  infectious  vapors  which 
must  inevitably  be  exlialed  from  such  pools  , 
it  is  apprehended  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 


sparsio  ilia  quae  ex  fundamentis  mediae  arenae 
crescens  in  summam  altituhinem  amphilheatri 
pervenit  cum  intentione  aquae  fiat  — L'lb  ii. 
Quaest.  Nat. 

From  these  observations  , and  from  the  va- 
rious passages  of  ancient  writers  on  which  they 
are  founded  , we  may  with  certainty  infer  in 
the  first  place  , that  under  the  arena  there  were 
dens  of  wild  beasts  , reservoirs  of  water  , and 
sewers  to  carry  it  off;  spaces  to  contain  sand, 
machinery  , etc.  and  cellars  for  perfumes  and 
the  wine  with  which  they  were  mixed;  and  se- 
condly , that  the  substratum  of  the  arena  must 
have  been  moveable,  and  consequently  board- 
ud. — See  Lipsius  De  Amphitheatris, 
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iiil  them  up  This  cii*camslance  seems 

to  prove  dial  tlio  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  consi- 
derably raised  partly  by  ruins,  but  principally 
by  its  own  depositions;  and  that' the  first 
step  towards  permanent  excavations  is  the 
cleansing  of  the  river,  in  order  to  reduce  it, 
if  possible  5 to  its  ancient  level.  But  this 
grand  scheme  of  improvement  must  be  the 
undertaking  of  a settled  and  benevolent  go- 
vernment, and  does  ii()X  form  any  part  of  a 
predatory  and  irregular  system  formed  mere- 
ly for  the  advantage  of  the  parties  concerned, 
witliout  any  reference  to  public  utility.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  when  expense  is  to 
be  incurred  by  any  proposed  improvement, 
the  French  seldom  discover  its  necessity  or 
its  advantage:  so  niggardly  indeed  is  Buo- 
naparte towards  his  Italian  provinces,  that 
the  roads,  formerly  so  good,  have  been  totally 
neglected , particularly  in  the  Pioman  state , 
and  are  in  some  places  scarcely  passable. 

In  fine,  by  enforcing  the  laws  strictly  and 
constantly  , and  at  the  same  time  by  disarm- 
ing the  populace,  they  have  put  an  end  to 
the  horrible  custom  of  stabbing,  so  frequent, 
and  so  justly  censured  in  the  Roman  state. 
This  proceeding  was  dictated  by  motives 
of  personal  safety  , and  cost  the  invaders 
nothing  but  a rigorous  execution  of  the  law; 
and  in  acts  of  severity  against  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  the  French  have  never 
been  deficient.  When  to  this  salutary  police 
and  to  the  excavations  above  mentioned  we 
add  the  plantation  of  a row  of  trees  along 
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the  high  roads,  we  shall  have  completed  the 
catalogue  of  real  or  apparent  ameliorations 
asoribable  to  the  French  government. 

. We  ma-y  now,  therefore,  pass  to  the  mis- 
chiefs tliat  have  followed  their  usurpation, 
and  in  the  first  place  inform  the  reader,  that 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Benedectin  abbey 
annexed  to  it , the  Church  of  5t.  Paul  fuori 
le  mura  is  abandoned  to  its  own  solidity,  and 
left  to  moulder  avva^i  in  damp  and  neglect ; 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  or  the  church  and 
magnificent  cloister  of  the  Carthusians,  have 
been  converted  into  stables ; and  that  most 
of  the  churches  are  in  a state  of  complete 
dilapidation;  that  the  Pomptine  marshes  have 
not  only  not  been  drained  as  one  of  our 
newspapers  lately  stated,  but  that  the  drain- 
age has  been  totally  neglected  , and  the 
openings  made  by  the  late  Pope  allowed  to 
fill;  that  the  collections  of  statues,  busts, 
columns,  etc.  which  continued  to  ornament 
the  halls  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capiiol,  in 
the  year  1802,  have  been  again  plundered, 
and  now  finally  annihilated;  that  the  cabi- 
nets and  galleries  of  individuals  have  been 
nearly  stripped  of  the  few  masterpieces  which 
had  escaped  preceding  exactions ; that  the 
Vatican  library  has  been  plundered  of  all  its 
manuscripts,  and  indeed  of  every  article  either 
curious  or  valuable;  and  in  fine,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Rome  has  been  reduced  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  or.  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  to  ninety  thousand  ! a dimi- 
nution greater  than  that  which  has  taken 
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place  during  the  s.une  spi<!e  of  time  in  any 
capital  not  entirely  destroyed  by  a victorious 
enemy.  This  rapid  decrease  has  been  ocea- 
sioned  in  part  by  the  conscription,  which  is 
held  in  sn<*h  horror  , that  many  youths  have 
mutilated  themselves,  or  fled  their  country, 
while  aged  parents,  and  particularly  mothers, 
when  deprived  of  their  sons,  have  been 
known  to  pine  away  , or  throw  themselves 
into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  To  the  conscript* 
tion  must  be  added  ihe  want  of  employment, 
the  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture;  there  being  no  means 
of  exportation,  the  land-holdei’s  eonfine  their 
crops  to  the  supply  of  the  home  market; 
and  the  cultivation  of  corn,  of  the  olive,  and 
of  the  vine  , which  were  in  a state  of  rapid 
improvement,  and  supplied  the  grand  articles 
of  Roman  commerce,  was  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected . This  cause  of  depopulation  has 
reached  not  only  the  great  towns  but  the  vil- 
lages and  the  cottages,  and  has  converted 
one  half  of  them  into  deserts:  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  time,  but  a long  time  certainly  is 
necessary,  to  repair  the  evils  produced  m 
Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  during  the 
short  period  of  French  usurpation 


* The  population  of  Rome  will  in  all  proba- 
bility increase  with  rapidity  in  more  prosperous 
circumstances  ; an  observation  not  applicable  to 
country  towns. 
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That  usurpation  is  now  over,  and  French 
predominance 


Terraruni  fatrtle  malum  , fulmeiique  quod  omriesj^, 
Percuterel  pariler  populos  , et  sidus  iniquum 
Genlibus  , 


Lucan  ^ Lib.  x. 


has  at  length  been  put  down  by  the  out^  ' 
stretched  arm  of  Omnipotence  ; not  unto  ul-  * 
is  the  glory  ; for  great  as  were  human  ex- 
ertions , and  mighty  the  display  of  human: 
power,  yet  man  would  have  failed  in  the 
contest,  had  not  the  elements  been  arrayed:* 
on  his  side,  and  snow  and  vapors^  winds 
and  storms^  that  fulfil  the  word  of  their 
Creator , been  employed  as  instruments  of. 
vengeance.  The  day  that  completed  this  sig-,. 
nal  visitation,  and  saw  the  grand  enemy  fall| 
under  the  walls  of  his  subjugated  capital 
should  be  set  apart  as  an  annual  solemnity  ;| 
as  a festival,  not  of  nations  , but  of  tlie  spe- 
cies, and  celebrated  by  all  future  generations, 
as  a day  of  general  deliverance  from  atheism, 
ignorance,  and  military  despotism.  Why  Pro- 
vidence may  have  sent  this  scourge  upon 
Christian  Europe,  or  why  allowed  it  so  wide 
a range,  and  so  long  a duration  , it  becomes 
not  us  to  enquire;  but  that  motives,  equally 
wise  and  benevolent,  commissioned  it  and 
guided  its  progress;  and  that  many  important 
lessons  have  been  inculcated  by  it,  is  evident 
to  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  higher 
classes  may  have  learned  bv  experience  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  adopt  or  to  encourage 
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monstrous  opinions,  which,  by  destroying  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  let  loose 
the  worst  propensities  of  the  human  heart, 
and  abandon  men  to  passion;  that  is,  to  the 
savage  and  brutal  part  of  their  nature.  Sove- 
reigns may  have  observed  that  oppression 
leads  to  resistance ; that  public  discontent 
will  at  last  find  a vent;  and  that  those  thrones 
only  are  stable  which  rest  upon  justice 
and  public  opinion.  They  may  also  have 
learned  that  partition  treaties,  the  oppression 
of  weaker  states,  and  the  barter  of  provinces 
and  nations  like  fields  and  herds,  howsoever 
easy  in  practice,  are  not  always  safe  in  their 
consequences ; and  that  examples  of  rapacity 
and  ambition  are  recorded  precedents  that 
I justify  retaliation.  Both  sovereigns  and  nations 
1 may  have  learnt,  that  the  interest  of  the 
w hole  is  the  interest  of  each ; that  to  be 
bribed  away  from  the  common  cause,  is  to 
sacrifice  even  personal  interest,  and  that  par- 
tial security  is  to  be  found  only  in  general 
union.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  religion 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  grand  attack 
made  upon  it,  and  men  may  attach  theim 
selves  more  and  more  to  principles  wliich 
have  always  been  followed  with  safety  and 
never  rejected  with  impunity.  The  interests 
of  freedom  may  also  be  promoted  by  an  ex- 
plosion which,  confounding  together  all  the 
rights,  both  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people, 
terminated  in  military  despotism.  Sovereigns 
may  be  disposed  to  redress  grievances , and 
improve  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
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states , because  they  must  have  perceived 
that  an  oppressed  and  discontented  populace 
is  indijFerent  to  the  interests  of  their  country, 
savage  towards  their  governors,  and  tame  and 
submisjjive  to  an  invader.  We  may,  therefore, 
hope  that  this  tremendous  lesson , the  most 
awful  on  record  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  has  not  been  given  in  vain,  and  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  restored  to  the  holy 
principles  and  moral  habits  of  their  ancestors 
will  unite  in  one  vast  commonwealth,  and 
vie  with  each  other,  not  in  extent  of  territo- 
ry, nor  in  numerous  armies,  but  in  freedom 
and  industry,  in  commerce  and  population,  in 
all  the  virtues , and  all  the  arts  of  religious 
and  civilized  beings. 

Among  other  blessings  easily  attainable  in 
themselves,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  in- 
separable from  the  happiness  of  mankind,  we 
may  confidently  hope , that  justice  will  be 
done  to  two  nations,  both  unfo^'timate , and 
both,  for  different  reasons,  dear  to  Europe — I 
mean  Poland  and  Italy.  The  Poles  are  a ge- 
nerous and  high-spirited  nation;  they  have 
seldom  passed  their  limits  for  motives  of  in- 
vasion or  plunder;  for  ages  they  defended  the 
borders  of  Christendom  against  the  Mahome- 
tan despot ; and  to  their  generous  exertions 
under  the  gallant  Sobieski,  Vienna  owes  its 
existence^.  Why  should  not  this  nation  be 


* The  Pol  es  defeated  the  Turks  , "wiili  dread- 
ful slaughter,  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and 
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allowed  to  possess  its  honorable  name  ? vV^hy 
should  not  its  territory  remain  inviolate  as  a 
trophy  over  the  infidels,  from  whose  g-asp 
tlieir  valor  rescued  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  an  acknovvledi^ment  of  their  services  and 
their  achievements,  in  the  common  cause? 

The  llaliaiis  have  been  our  instructors  in 
tlie  sciences,  and  our  masters  in  tiie  arts; 
their  country  is  the  garden,  the  glory  of  Eu- 
rope : it  is  an  inheiitance  derived  from  the 
noblest  race  that  ever  acted- a part  cwi  this 
globe  : its  history,  its  geography,  its  literature, 
are  connected  witii  every  idea,  every  feel- 
ing , of  liie  liberal  and  the  enlightened  indi- 
vidual, and  are  interwoven  with  the  records 
of  every  civilized  nation.  Why  not  leave  it  in 
honorable  independence,  as  the  great  parent 
of  the  Christian  world,  the  benefactress  of  a 
thousand  tribes  and  of  a thousand  generations? 
Such  reasons,  1 am  aware,  have  little  influence 
on  the  cabinets  of  sovereigns , and  may  be 
pressed  in  vain  on  the  attention  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries. Yet  the  allied  sovereigns  who  have 
given  such  unparalleled  examples  of  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  towards  a most  guilty 
nation,  cannot  close  their  ears  to  the  claims 
of  an  innocent  and  injured  people.  Poland  op- 
pressed and  subjugated,  will  add  little  to  the 
security,  the  greatness,  or  the  glory  of  Russia; 
nor  can  the  V^enetian  territories  , torn  from 
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Italiaa  sway  in  spile  of  nature^  be  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  Austria.  While^  if  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  would  comply  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  magnanimity,  and  give  Poland  a 
king  of  his  own  blood,  and  with  him  bestow 
upon  it  independence,  he  would  not  only  ac- 
quiirC  more  glory , but  give  more  stability  to 
his  throne,  and  more  security  to  his  own 
person,  than  by  the  conquest  of  fifty  provinc- 
es, and  the  enrolment  of  fifty  regiments.  If, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
( for  still,  it  seems,  he  prefers  that  provincial 
title  to  a more  glorious  and  imperial  appel- 
lation ) would  annex  the  Venetian  states  to 
the  Milanese,  and  make  over  that  noble  pro- 
vince to  one  of  the  archdukes,  his  brothers, 
and  to  hiS  heirs,  he  would  engage  for  ever 
the  affections  of  a brave  people , and  protect 
liis  empire  on  that  side  by  an  impregnable 
rampart  . The  empires  of  Russia  and  of  Aus- 
tria are  already  too  extensive  and  too  un- 
wieldy; the  distant  provinces  of  both  are  ill 
peopled,  ill  cultivated,  and  indifferently  go- 
verned. To  give  to  these  provinces  their  full 
share  of  prosperity  is  the  duty  of  their  respec- 
tive governments  ; in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  they  will  find  employment  for  all  their 
activity  and  all  their  vigilance  ; and  its  suc- 
cess will  give  them  an  accession  of  power 
and  glory  sufficient  to  sate  the  utmost  crav- 
ings of  human  ambition. 

In  fi  ne , let  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  recol- 
lect that  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  happiness 
to  that  country  to  which  his  famil}^  is  indebt- 
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ed  for  its  original  importance,  its  first  step  to 
greatness,  its  imperial  titles.,  its  regal  honors, 
and  all  its  consequent  fame  and  protracted 
prosperity  : that , while  he  recals  to  mind 
these  particular  claims  upon  his  justice,  he 
may  also  remember  what  every  sovereign  in 
Europe  owes  to  that  country  which  is  to  Eu- 
rope the  fountain-head  of  law  and  legislation, 
of  the  discipline  of  war,  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
of  the  charms  of  literature,  of  the  blessings 
of  religion.  Cogita  te  missum  ad  ordinanduin 
statum,  liberarum  civitatum,  id  est,  ad  homi- 
nes maxime  liberos,  qui  jus  a natura  datum 
virtute,  mentis,  religione  tenuerunl  . . . Re- 
verere  gloriam  veterem,  et  hanc  ipsam  senec- 
tutem,  quae  in  hornine  venerabilis,  in  urbi- 
bus  sacra.  Sit  apud  te  honor  antiquitati , sit 
ingentibus  factis,  sit  fabulis  quoque.  Nihil  ex 
cujusquam  dignitate,  nihil  ex  libertate  . . de- 
cerpseris  ......  His  reliquam  umbram,  et 

residuum  liber tatis  nomen  eripere  durum,  fe- 
ruin,  harharumque  est. 

Vlin,  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  24. 
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^xtr act  from  the  Ahhe  Barthelemy^  TeferreA 
to  in  V ol,  4 — Page  357  • 

« Le  hasard  m'inspira  Tidee  du  Voyage 
d'Anacharsis.  Jetois  en  Italie  en  1755  , 
moins  attentif  a 1 etat  actuel  des  villes  que 
je  parcourois  , qii^a  leur  ancienne  splendeur. 
Je  remontois  naturellement  aux  siecles  ou 
elles  se  disputoient  la  gloire  de  fixer  dans 
leur  sein  les  sciences  et  les  arts  ; et  je  peii- 
sois  que  la  relation  dun  voyage  entrepris 
dans  ce  pays  vers  le  temps  de  Leon  X , et 
prolonge  pendant  un  certain  nombre  d'an- 
nees,  presenteroit  un  des  plus  interessans  et 
des  plus  utiles  spectacles  pour  Hiistoire  de 
Tesprit  humain.  On  peut  s’en  convaincre  par 
cette  esquisse  legere.  Un  francais  passe  les 
Alpes  5 il  voit  a Pavie  Jerome  Cardan  , qui  a 
ecrit  sur  presque  tous  les  sujets  , et  dont  les 
ouvrages  contiennent  dix  volumes  in-folio.  A 
Parme,  il  voit  le  Correge  peignant  a fresque 
le  dome  de  la  cathedrale  , a Mantoue  , le 
comte  Balthazar  Castillon  , auteur  de  Texcel- 
lent  ouvrage  intitule  , Le  Courtisan,  Il  Cor- 
tigiano;  ^ Verone,  Fracastor , medecin,  phi- 
losophe  5 astronome  , mathematicien  , littera- 
teur, cosmographe  , celebre  sous  tous  les 
rapports , mais  surtout  comme  poete  5 car  la 
plupart  des  ecrivains  cherchoient  alors  a se 
distinguer  dans  tous  les  genres , et  c est  ce 
qui  doit  arriver  lorsque  les  leltres  s5ntrodui- 
sent  dans  un  pays.  A Padoue  , il  assisle  aux 
lecons  de  Philippe  Dece , professeur  en  droit 
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renomme  par  la  superlorile  de  ses  talens  et 
de  ses  lumieres  : cette  ville  eloit  dans  la  de- 
pendance  de  Venise.  Louis  XII.  s'^elant  em- 
pare  du  Milanais,  voulut  en  illustrer  la  ca- 
pitale  j en  y etablissant  Dece  ; il  le  fit  de- 
mander  a la  republique  qui  le  lefusa  long- 
temps.  Les  negociations  continuerent,  et  Ton 
vit  le  moment  ou  ces  deux  puissances  al- 
loient  en  venir  aux  mains  pour  la  possession 
d^un  jurisconsulte. 

Notre  voyageur  volt  a Venise  Daniel 
Barbaro,  heritier  d^un  noni  tres-heureux  pour 
les  lettres  , et  dont  il  a soutenu  Teclat  par 
des  commentaires  sur  la  rhetorique  d^Ans- 
tote,  par  une  traduction  de  Vitruve,  par  uii 
traite  sur  la  Perspective  ; Paul  Manuce  , 
qui  exerca  Pimprimerie,  et  qui  cultlva  les 
lettres  avec  le  meme  succes  que  son  pere, 
Aide  Manuce.  Il  trouve  cbez  Paul  toutes 
les  editions  des  anciens  auteurs  grecs  et  la- 
tins,  nonvellement  sorties  des  plus  fameuses 
presses  d’ltalie  , entr'^autres  celle  de  Ci- 
ceron  en  quatre  volumes  in-folio  , publiee 
a Milan-  en  i499  > et  le  Psaulier  en  quatre 
langues,  hebreu,  grec,  chaldeeii  et  arabe, 
imprime  a Genes  en  i5i6. 

« Il  voit  a Ferrare,  FArioste:  a Bologne, 
six  cents  ecoliers  assidus  aux  lecons  de  ju- 
risprudence que  donnoit  le  professeur  Ri- 
cini , et  de  ce  nombre,  Alciat  qui,  bien- 
tot  apres  , en.  rassembla  huit  cents,  et  qui 
effaca  la  gloire  de  Barthole  et  d'Accurse  : 
a Florence  , Machiavel  , les  historiens  Gui- 
chardin  et  Paul  Jove , une  universite  floris- 
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^ante , et  cette  maison  de  Medicis , aupa- 
ravant  bornee  aux  operations  dii  coiimierce^ 
aiors  souveraine  et  alliee  a plusienrs  mai- 
sons  royales;  qui  montra  de  grandes  vertus 
dans  son  premier  etat , de  grands  vices 
dans  le  second  , et  qui  fiit  toiijoiirs  cele- 
bre^  parce  qu'elle  vsinteressa  tonjonrs  aux 
lettres  et  aux  arts:  a Sieniie,  Mathiole  Ira- 
vaillant  a son  Commentaire  sur  Dioscoride  : 
a Rome , Michel-Ange  elevant  la  coupole  de 
Saint-Pierre  , Raphael  peignant  les  galeries 
du  Vatican,  Sadolet  et  Bembe  , depuis  car- 
dinaux,  remplissant  aiors  aupres  de  Leon  X. 
ia  place  de  secretaires;  le  Trissin  donnant 
la  premiere  representation  de  sa  Sophonisbe, 
premiere  tragedie  composee  par  un  moderne; 
Beroald,  bibliothecaire  du  Vatican,  s'occu- 
pant  a publier  les  Annales  de  Tacite  qu^on 
venoit  de  decouvrir  en  Westphalie,  et  que 
Leon  X.  avoit  acquises  pour  la  somme  de 
cinq  cents  ducats  d’or  ; le  meme  Pape  pro- 
posaut  des  places  aux  savans  de  toutes  les 
nations  , qui  viendroient  resider  dans  ses 
etats,  et  des  recompenses  distinguees  a ceux 
qui  lui  apporteroient  des  manuscrits  in- 
con  nus. 

A Naples  il  trouve  Talesio  travaillant  a 
reproduire  le  systeme  de  Parmenide,  et  qui, 
suivant  Bacon  JPut  le  premier  restaurateur  de 
la  philosophie  : il  trouve  aussi  ce  Jordan 
Bruno , que  la  nature  sernbloit  avoir  choisi 
pour  son  interprete,  mais  a qui  en  lui  donnant 
un  tres-beau  genie,  elle  refusa  le  talent  de 
se  gouverner. 


‘‘  Jnsqu"  ici  iiotre  voyageur  s’  est  borne  a 
traverser  rapidement  ritalie,  d une  extremite 
a r autre  : marchant  toujours  entre  des  pro- 
diges , je  veux  dire  , entre  de  grands  ino- 
nuniens  et  de  grands  homines  , toujours  saisi 
d'  une  admiration  qui  croissoit  a cliaque  in- 
stant . Des  semblables  objets  frapperont  par- 
tout  ses  regards  , lorsqu'  il  multipliera  ses 
courses  : de-hq  quelle  moisson  de  decouverles, 
et  quelle  source  de  reflexions  sur  Torigine 
des  lumieres  qui  out  eclaire  Y Europe  ! Je 
me  contente  d'indiquer  ces  recherches;  ce- 
pendant  mon  sujel  m"  entralne , et  exige 
encore  quelques  developpemens  . 

Dans  les  et  VI.®  siecles  de  lere 

chretienne  , lltalie  fut  subjuguee  par  les 
HeruleSj  les  Goths,  les  Ostrogoths  et  d'au- 
tres  peuples  jusqu'alors  inconrius  ; dans  le 
XV.®  elle  le  fut,  sous  des  auspices  plus  fa- 
vorables  , par  le  genie  et  par  les  talens, 
Ils  y furent  appeles  , ou  du  moins  ac- 
cueillis  par  les  maisons  de  Medicis,  d’Esle, 
d'Urbin,  de  Gonzague , par  Jes  plus  petits 
souverains  , par  les  diverses  republiques  : 
par-tout  de  grands  hommes,  les  uns  nes  dans 
le  pays  meme,  les  autres  attires  des  pays 
etrangers,  moins  par  uii  vil  interet  que  par 
des  distinctions  flatteuses  ; d'autres  appeles 
chez  les  nations  voisines , pour  y propager 
les  lumieres,  pour  y veiller  sur  reducation 
de  la  jeunesse,  ou  sur  la  sante  des  souverains. 

^4  Par-tout  s organisoient  des  universites  , 
des  colleges  , des  imprimeries  pour  toutes 
sortes  de  langues  et  de  sciences  , des  bi- 
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bliotheques  sans  cesse  enrichies  des  ouvrages 
qu^on  y publioit,  et  des  manuscrits  nouvel- 
lemerit  apportes  des  pays  ou  Tignorance  avoit 
conserve  son  empire.  Les  academies  se  mul- 
tiplierent  tellement , qu"a  Ferrare  on  en 
comptoit  dix  a douze  , a Bologne  environ 
quatorze,  a Sienne  seize.  Elies  avoient  pour 
objet  les  sciences  , les  belles-lettres  , les 
langues  , i’histoire , les  arts.*  Dans  deux  de 
ces  academies,  dont  Fune  etoit  speciale- 
ment  devonee  a Platon  , et  Fautre  a son 
disciple  Aristote , etoient  discutees  les  opi- 
nions de  Fancienne  philosophie , et  presen- 
tees celles  de  la  philosophie  moderne.  A 
Bologne  , ainsi  qu'^a  Venise  , une  de  ces 
societes  veilloit  sur  Fimprimerie  , sur  la 
beaute  du  papier , la  fonte  des  caracteres , 
la  correction  des  epreuves  et  sur  tout  ce 
qui  pouvoit  contribuer  a la  perfection  des 
editions  nouvelles. 

« L^Italie  etoit  alors  le  pays  ou  les  lettres 
avoient  fait  et  faisoient  tons  les  jours  le  plus 
de  progres.  Ces  progres  etoient  Feffet  de 
Femulation  entre  les  divers  gouvernemens 
qui  la  partageaient,  et  de  la  nature  du  cli- 
mat.  Dans  chaque  Etat , les  capitales  , et 
meme  des  villes  moins  considerables,  etoient 
extremement  avides  dMnstruction  et  de 
gloire  : elles . offroient  presque  toutes  aux 

astronomes  des  observatoires  , aux  anato- 
mistes  des  amphitheatres,  aux  naturalistes 
des  jardins  de  plantes , a tous  les  gens  de 
lettres  des  collections  de  Uvres,  de  medailles 
et  de  monumens  antiques  5 a tous  les  gen- 
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res  de  connoissanc.es,  des  marques  eclatan- 
tes  de  consideration  , de  reconnoissance  et  de 
respect. 

« Quant  au  climat , 11  n^est  pas  rare  de 
trouver  dans  cette  contree  des  imaginations 
actives  et  fecondes,  des  esprits  justes,  pro- 
fondsj  propres  a concevoir  des  grandes  entre- 
prises  , capables  de  les  mediter  long-temps, 
et  incapables  de  les  abandonner  quand  ils 
les  ont  bien  concues.  C^est  a ces  avantages 
et  a ces  qualites  reunies,  que  T Italie  dut 
cette  masse  de  lumieres  et  de  talens  qui  , 
en  quelques  annees,  Televa  si  fort  au-dessus 
des  autres  contrees  de  TEurope. 

« J^ai  place  TArioste  sous  le  pontificat  de 
Leon  X.;  j^aurois  pu  mettre,  parmi  les  con- 
temporains  de  ce  poete , Petrarque , quciqu"*!! 
ait  vecu  environ  cent  cinquante  ans  avant 
lui,  et  le  Tasse  qui  naquit  onze  ans  apres: 
le  premier,  parce  que  ce  ne  fut  que  sous 
Leon  X.  que  ses  poesies  italiennes , oubliees 
presque  des  leur  naissance  , furent  goulees  et 
obtinrent  quantite  d'editions  et  de  comnientai- 
res;  le  Tasse,  parce  qu'il  s’etoit  forme  en 
grande  partie  sur  I'Arioste.  C'est  ainsi  quon 
donne  le  nom  du  Nil  aux  sources  et  aux  em- 
bouchures de  ce  fleuve.  Tous  les  genres  de 
poesie  furent  alors  cultives  et  laisserent  des 
modules.  Outre  TArioste,  on  peutjciter  pour  la 
poesie  italienne , Bernard  Tasse  , pere  du 
celebre  Torquat,  Hercule  Bentivoglio  , An- 
nibal  Caro  , Berni  5 pour  la  poesie  latine , 
Sannazar,  Politien,  Vida,  Beroald;  et  parmi 
qeux  qui  , sans  etre  decidement  poetes  , 
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faisoieiit  des  vers,  on  pent  compter  Leon  X, 
Machiavel , Michel-Ange  , Benvenuto  Cellini 
qui  excella  dans  la  sculpture,  Torfevrerie  et 
la  gravure. 

« Les  progres  de  Tarchitecture  dans  ce 
siecle  sont  altestes , d'un  cote,  par  les  ou~ 
vrages  de  Serho,  de  Vignole  et  de  Pallade, 
ainsi  que  par  cette  foule  de  commentaires 
qai  parureat  sur  le  traite  de  Vitruve  ; d’un 
autre  cote,  par  les  edifices  publics  etparticu- 
liers  construits  alors,  et  qui  subsistent  encore. 

» A I'egard  de  la  peinture  , j"ai  fait  men- 
tion de  Michel-Ange,  de  Raphael,  du  Gor- 
rege  ; il  faut  leur  joindre  Jules-Romain  , 
le  Titien,  Andre  del  Sarto  qui  vivoient  dans 
le  meme  temps , et  cette  quantite  de  ge- 
nies  formes  par  leurs  lecons  ou  par  leurs 
ouvrages. 

« Tousles  jours  il  paroissoit  de  nouveaux 
ecrits  sur  les  systemes  de  Platon  , d'Aris- 
tote  et  des  anciens  philosophes.  Des  criti- 
ques obstines,  tels  que  Giraldus,  Panvinius,  Si- 
gonius,  travailloient  sur  les  antiquites  romaines, 
et  presque  toutes  les  villes  rassembloient  leurs 
annales.  Tandis  que  , pour  coimoitre  dans 
toute  son  etendue  Phistoire  de  I homme , 
quelques  ecrivains  remontoient  aux  nations 
les  plus  anciennes,  des  voyageurs  intrepides 
s^exposoient  aux  plus  grands  dangers,  pour 
decouvrir  les  nations  eloignees  et  inconn ues, 
dont  on  ne  faisoit  que  soupconiier  Texis- 
tence.  Les  noms  de  Christophe  Colomb  ge- 
nois,  d'x\meric-Vespuce  de  Florence,  de  Se- 
bastlen  Cabot  de  Venise  , decoreiit  cette 


derniere  lisle,  bienlot  «rossie  par  les  iioms 
de  pliisieurs  aatres  Ilaliens  , dont  les  rela- 
tions furent  inserees  , pen  de  temps  apres, 
dans  !a  collection  de  Fiamnsio , leur  com- 
patriote. 

« La  prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Turcs, 
en  1453 , et  les  liberalites  de  Leon  X.  , 
lircnt  refiner  en  Italic  qnantite  de  Grecs  qiii 
apporterent  avec  enx  tons  les  livres  elenien- 
taires  relatifs  anx  niathematiques.  On  s"em- 
pressa  d'elndier  leur  langue  5 leurs  livres 
liirent  imprimes  , Iraduits  , expliques  ^ et  le 
gout  de  la  geometrie  devint  general.  Pln- 
sieurs  lui  consacroient  tons  lenrs  motnens ; 
tcis  furent  Coinmandin,  Tartaglia  5 d’autres 
Lassocioient  a leurs  premiers  travaux  5 tel 
fut  Maurolico  de  Messine , efui  publia  dif- 
ferens  ouvrages  sur  Tarithmetique , les  rne- 
caniques,  1 astronoiuie  , Foptique , la  inusi- 
que  , Lhistoire  de  Sicile,  la  grammaire  , la 
vie  de  quelques  saints  , le  martyrologe  ro- 
main  , sans  negliger  la  poesie  italienne  3 tel 
fut  aussi  Augustin  Nifo,  professeur  de  pbi- 
losophie  a Rome  sous  Leon  , qui  ecrivit 
sur  Fastronomie,  la  medecine,  la  politique  , 
la  morale , la  rlietorique , et  sur  pTusieurs 
autres  sujets. 

« L^anatomie  fut  enrichie  par  les  observa- 
tions de  Fallope  de  Modene  , d'Aquapen- 
dente  son  disciple , de  Bolognini  de  Pa- 
done,  de  Vigo  de  Genes,  etc. 

Aldrovandi  de  Bologne,  apres  avoir,  pen- 
dant quaranle-huit  ans,  professe  la  botanique 
et  la  plulosophie  dans  Funiversite  de  cetlc 
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ville,  laissa  un  Cours  d'histoire  naturelle  ea 
dix  sept  volumes  in-folio,  Parmi  celte  immense 
quantile  d’ouvrages  qui  parurent  alors^  je  n"ai 
pas  fait  mention  de  ceux  qui  avoient  specia- 
lement  pour  object  la  theologie  oa  la  jurispru- 
dence, parce  qu'ils  sont  connus  de  ceux  qui 
cultivent  ces  sciences,  et  qu'ils  interessent  peu 
ceux  a qui  elles  sont  etran^eres.  A Pegard 
des  autres  classes,  je  n^ai  cite  que  quelques 
exemples  pris,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au  hasard.  11s 
suffiront  pour  monlrer  les  differens  gerires  de 
litterature  dont  on  aimoit  a s'occuper,  et  les 
dilFerens  moyens  qiPon  employoit  pour  eten- 
die  et  multiplier  nos  connoissances. 

a Les  progres  des  arts  favorisoient  le  gout 
des  spectacles  et  de  la  magnificence.  L'etude 
de  Phistoire  et  des  monumens  des  Grecs  et 
des  Remains  inspiroit  des  idees  de  decence, 
d’cnsemble  et  de  perfection  qu^  on  avoit 
point  cues  jusqu^alors.  Julieii  de  Medicis,  frere 
de  Leon  X,  ayant  ete  proclame  citoyen  re- 
main, cette  proclamation  fut  accompagnee  de 
jeux  publics;  et  sur  un  vaste  theatre  construit 
expres  dans  la  place  du  Gapitole,  on  repre- 
senta  pendant  deux  jours  une  comedie  de 
Plaute,  dont  la  musique  et  Pappareil  extraor- 
dinaire exciterent  Padmiration  generale.  Le 
pape,  qui  crut  en  cette  occasion  devoir  con- 
vertir  en  un  acte  de  bienfaisance  ce  qui  n'etoit 
qu'un  acte  de  justice,  diminua  quelques-uns 
des  impots;  et  le  people,  qui  prit  cet  acte 
de  justice  pour  un  acte  de  bienfaisance , lui 
eleva  une  statue. 

a Un  observateur  qui  verroit  tout-a-coup 


la  nature  laisser  echapper  tant  de  secrets,  la 
pliilosophie  tant  de  verites , Tindustrie  tant 
de  nouvelles  pratiques,  dans  le  temps  meme 
qu'on  ajoutoit  a I’ancien  nionde  un  monde 
nouveau,  croiroit  assister  a la  naissance  d un. 
nouveau  genre  humain : mais  la  surprise  que 
lui  causeroient  toutes  ces  inerveilles,  dimi- 
nueroit  aussilot  quMl  verroit  le  merite  et  les 
talens  luttant  avec  avantage  conlre  les  titres 
les  plus  respectes,  les  savans  et  les  gens  de 
lettres  admis  a la  pourpre  romaine,  aux  con- 
seils  des  rois , aux  places  les  plus  importan- 
tes  du  gouvernement,  a tous  les  honneurs,  a 
toutes  les  digniles. 

Pour  jeter  un  nouvel  interet  sur  le  Vo- 
yage que  je  me  proposois  d'ecrire,  il  suffiroit 
d’ajouter  a cette  emulation  de  gloire  qiu 
eclatoit  de  toutes  parts,  toutes  les  idees  nou- 
velles que  faisoit  eclore  cette  etonnante  revo- 
lution , et  tous  ces  mouvemens  qui  agitoient 
alors  les  nations  de  PEurope,  et  tous  ces  rap- 
ports avec  r ancienne  Rome,  qui  reviennent 
sans  cesse  a I’esprit,  et  tout  re  que  le  present 
annoncoit  pour  Pavenir;  car  enfin,  le  siecle 
de  Leon  X.  fut  Paurore  de  ceux  qui  le  suivi- 
rent,  et  plnsieurs  genies  qui  ont  brille  dans 
les  XVII  et  XVIII  siecles  chez  les  dififerentes 
nations,  doivent  une  grande  partie  de  leur 
gloire  a ceux  que  P'ltalie  produisit  dans  les 
deux  siecles  precedens.  Ce  snjet  me  presen- 
toit  des  tableaux  si  riches,  si  varies  et  s’  in- 
slructifs,  que  j'eus  d’ribord  Pambition  de  le 
trailer:  mais  je  nP  apeicns  ensuile  qn’il  exi- 
geroit  de  ma  part  un  nouveau  genre  d etudesj 


et  me  rappelant  qu'^un  voyage  en  Grece  vers 
le  temps  de  Philippe,  pere  d^Alexatidre , sans 
me  detourner  de  mes  travaux  ordinaires,  me 
fourniroit  le  moyen  de  renfermer  dans  un 
espace  circonscrit  ce  qne  Y histoire  grecque 
nous  offre  de  plus  interessant,  et  une  infinite 
de  details  concernant  les  sciences,  les  arts,  la 
religion,  les  moeurs,  les  usages,  etc.  dont  Phi- 
stoire  ne  se  charge  point,  je  saisis  cette  idee, 
et,  apres  Pavoir  long-temps  meditee,  je  com- 
mencai  a Pexeculer  en  1757,  a mon  retour 
d’llalie.  » 
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The  larger  Roman  numerals  refer  to  llie  volumes 
and  the  Arabic  figures  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
four  volumes. 
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Academy  della  Crusca,  notice  of,  HI.  479 
Accommodations  in  Italy,  remarks  on  I.  Preli- 
minary discourse  5a  53  54 
Addison's  letter  from  Italy,  quoted,  I.  352  . Hi5 
opinion  as  to  the  site  of  Virgil’s  tomb  , ex- 
amined, II.  453  . His  conjecture  as  to  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Anisanctus,  disproved  , I.  877  . 
Character  of  his  dialogues  on  medals,  Pr. 
D.  i4*  General  character  of  his  travels  in  Italy 
3i  et  seq» 

Addua,  river,  notice  of,  I.  271. 

Adige  ^ river,  village^  on  the  banks  of,  I.  120 
course  of  126. 

Adrian^  see  Hadrian  . 

Agnano^  lago  d’ , description  of,  II  4^0. 
Agriculture^  Professorships  of,  established  at  Padua 
and  Edimburgh  , I.  178. 

Agrippina^  supposed  tomb  of,  near  Bajae,  II.  4^^« 
Alba  Longa-,  site  of,  ascertained,  II.  3o3 
Alban  Mount-,  described,  II.  298  temple  of  Jupiter 
Laliaris  on  it  322  The  scene  of  the  six  last 
books  of  the  Eneid  323. 

— Lake,  account  of,  IT.  3oi 
Alhano-,  town  of,  described,  II.  3oo. 

Alburnus-,  Mount  III.  121 
Aldus  Maniitius-,  eulogiura  on,  I 188 
Alfonso  of  Este-,  encomium,on  I.  287 
Alps-,  defiles  of,  described,  L c)5  96  101  io3’ 
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Altars^  in  churches,  whether  they  should  be  or- 
namented If.  224*  note  . 

Amazenus^  handsome  bridge  over,  II.  355  clas- 
sical inscription  on  it  ibid»  Present  appearance 
of,  356 

Ambras^  Castle  of,  described,  I.  102 
A/nbrose^Si,^  Character  and  tomb  of,  IV.  3i  32 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  IV.  34 
Amphitheatre  of  Verona,  described,  I.  126  Curious 
exhibition  in,  128.  Remarks  on  the  ancient  am- 
phitheatres. IV.  365  and  on  ,the  various  exhi- 
bitions there,  note* 

ArnsanctuS'i  Valley  of,  conjectures  on  its  situat- 
ion I.  379 

Amyclae*  canal  of,  why  formed,  II.  363  - 

Ancona.^  temple  of  Venus  at  I.  332  Ancient  state 
of,  332.  Noble  mole  333.  Triumphal  arch  335 
Cathedral  337.  Other  churches  338.  Present 
appearance  339. 

Angelo  ( Castel  S.)  described  II.  24 

— (Michael)  critique  on  his  last  judgment  II.  52 
Defects  of  his  architectural  style. Ill  265,266. 

Anio  ^ river,  course  of,  described  II.  270  Its 
waterfalls  ihid  , 

Antium^  ancient  and  present  slate  of,  II.  326 
Antony  (St.  ) church  of,  at  Padua,  described, 

I.  169 

Anxur^  ancient  site  of,  II.  35q. 

Apennines^  passage  of,  described,!  353  354  Poetical 
descriptions  of,  356  Instructions  for  passing 
them  360. 

Apono  , warm  fountains  and  baths  of  , I.  210 
celebrated  by  Claudian  211  note* 

Apuleius^  quoted  , IV.  6> 

Aqueducts,  of  Rome,  described  III.  204 

— of  Caserta  III.  72. 

Aicadian  Academy  , institution  and  design  0, 

II.  235 
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Arch  of  Constantine,  I.  43o 
Architecture  of  Italy,  necessary  to  be  known  by 
travellers  I.  Pr.  D.  i5  Best  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, ibid  . Observations  on  the  architecture  of 
modern  Rome  HI  255  et  seq.  Account  of  the 
five  eras  of  its  Architecture  256.  General  re- 
marks on  them  266  el  seq.  Comparison  be- 
tween the  roman  and  Gothic  architecture  IV.  17 
Arenas  of  the  ancient  amphitheatres,  construction 
of  IV  Notice  of  the  wonderful  exhibitions 

there  ibid  notes  • 

Arezzo  , ancient  and  modern  state  of  III.  385 
Aritninum  see  Rimini  . 

Ariosto^  born  in  the  territory  of  Reggio  I.  285 

— Quoted  or  illustrated  I.  385  111.  4-^2  note 
6o3  note  . 

Arno^  river,  scenery  of  III  43i?  See  Vald*Arno. 
Arona-i  town  of,  its  situation,  IV.  95  Statue  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  there,  ibid 
Arpaja,  the  ancient  Caudium,  defiles  of,  describ- 
ed III.  85  et  seq, 

Arqiid  , Village  of  I.  2i3.  Tomb  and  villa  of 
Petrarca  there,  ibid  . 

Arsenal  at  Venice,  described,  I.  197 

Arts  , communicated  to  the  world  from  Rome 

1. 391 

Asdrubal  , account  of  the  battle  between  , and 
the  Romans  , illustrated  I.  328.  i'he  site  of 
Monte  Asdrubale,  ascertained,  33o 
Assusunation,,  remarks  on,  in  Italy  IV.  332 

— Not  frequent  among  the  Neapolitans  III.  168. 
Assisi,,  the  ancient  Asisium,  notice  of,  HI.  364 

— Account  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  366 
Astroni,,  formerly  the  crater  of  a Volcano  II.  4^3 

Now  converted  into  a royal  forest  ibid. 

Astura,,  island  of,  a residence  of  Gicero^s  II.  33o 
Augustin,,  St.  supposed  tomb  of,  HI.  599. 
Augustus  y triumphal  arch  of,  at  Rimini,  1.  319 
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— Noble  bridge  erected  by  him  at  Narni  38j 

— Mausoleum  of,  II.  20 

Ausar^  river,  course  of  III.  SSg 

Ausonius.  quoted  III.  119  IV.  89 

Austria^  (Emperor  of)  reflections  on  his  present 
situation  and  duties  . IV. 

Aventine  Mount  , ancient  and  present  stale  of 
I.  406 

Aoernus  ^ lake,  description  of,  II  466.  Fictions 
of  the  ancient  concerning  it  examined  and  ac- 
counted for  467  46^*  Divested  of  its  horrors  by 
Augustus  471  • Ancient  temple  on  its  souihcrn 
banks  47^*  Drotto  della  Sibilla  473.  Supposed 
situation  of  the  city  of  the  Cimmerians  476. 

B 

Bujae,  beautiful  bay  of,  II.  4^0*  Ancient  ruins 
on  its  banks,  ibid.  Baths  of  Nero  461.  Tempio 
e carnere  di  Venere  4‘63.  Gasile  4^6.  Tomb  of 
Agrippina  ibid  . The  scene  of  profligacy  and 
cruelty  under  the  successors  of  Augustus  467- 
Causes  of  the  present  unwholesomeness  of  the 
town  and  lake  III.  18  note  . 

Baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran  II,  187. 

Barbarians^  devastations  of,  accounted  for,  I.  334 

Barthelemy  , Abbe  , interesting  Sketch  of  travels 
in  Italy  during  the  age  of  Leo  X.  IV.  4^4* 

Baths  ^ warm,  of  Apono  , I.  210.  of  Caracal  la, 
533.  of  Titus,  44^  Dioclesian  446  of  Nero 
at  Baiae  II.  461  of  ancient  Rome,  distinguished 
by  their  splendor  III  284  of  Lucca  5ii. 

B^y  of  Naples,  description  of  its  beauties  II.  384 

— of  Baiae  II.  460  of  Procida  III.  4 Eu- 
gano  IV.  71 

BelLagio  the  probable  site  of  one  of  Pliny’s  villas 
IV.  62  its  ancient  state  , 63 

Benacus lake,  described  I 227.  Subject  to  sud- 
den storms  233. 
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Benedictine  monjisteries  and  order,  nature  of  their 
rule  IV.  285  Vindication  of  their  character  28'j 
Remarks  on  the  annihilation  of  the  order  291 

Benediction  of  the  Pope,  in  what  manner  con- 
ferred II.  20  1. 

Beneventum-i  excursion  to  III.  84.  ancient  history 
and  present  Slate  of,  91.  Triumphal  arch  of 
Trajan  92.  Cathedral  93.  Population  ibid  . 
Ancient  inhabitants  almost  exterminated  by  the 
Romans  95. 

Bernard^  Mount  St.,  glacier  of  IV.  52  53. 

Bishops*  seats^  where  placed,  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern churches,  II.  195 

Blood,  supposed,  of  St.  Januarius  and  St. 
Stephen  II.  895 

Bocchetta  , mountain  of,  described  III.  58i  Its 
romantic  scenery  682. 

Boetius,  tomb  of,  at  Pavia  III.  598. 

Bologna,  ancient  state  of,  I.  294*  Vicissitudes  of 
295  Present  appearance  of,  296  Cathedral  ibid. 
Church  of  St.  Petronius  ibid.  Splendid  portico 
leading  to  the  church  of  the  blessed  virgin  298 
Her  church  described  ibid  . Noble  palaces  299 
The  clementine  academy  founded  3oo.  Its  ex- 
cellent plan  3oi.  Public  library  3o2.  The  in- 
stitute founded  by  count  Marsigli  3o3.  Enriched 
by  subsequent  benefactors  3o4-  University  ibid. 
Other  literary  establishments  3o5.  Bad  taste  of 
the  fountain  in  the  great  square  3o6. 

Bolsanoy  notice  of,  I.  112  ii3 

Borghese  (Prince)  Villa  and  gardens  of,  describ- 
ed II.  24 »•  Its  gardens  liberally  open  to  the 
public  244 

Borrorneoy  St.  Charles,  tomb  of.  IV.  20  Sanctity 
of  his  character  and  example  21.  Benevolent 
institutions  22.  Private  virtues  24*  Numerous 
charities  founded  by  him  25.  Death  2^  note  « 
Statue  of  him  at  Arona  94 
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— Cardinal  Federigo  , founded  the  amhrosian 
library,  IV.  34 

Borromini  , architectural  defects  introduced  by, 
III.  266. 

Bosiuet^  character  of,  IV.  241 

Brenner^  an  alj>ine  mountain,  described  I.  io4 

Brenta^  river,  appearances  of  its  banks  I 181 

Bressinone  ^ notice  of,  I.  110 

Bridges^  over  the  Tiber  I.  456. 

BidLy  the  Farnese,  described  III.  43 1 
Bull — Baiting  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona 
1.  128. 

Burial-ground  of  the  hospital  della  Ssma.  An- 
nunziata  at  Naples,  excellent  situation  and  plan 
of,  II.  409. 

Burying  in  churches,  remarks  on  the  impropriety 
of,  11.410 

C 

Caduta  delle  Marmore^  a noble  waterfall  in  the 
vicinity  of  Terni  , described  1.  872 
Coecuban  wine,  remarks  on,  II.  382 
Caesar^  passage  of,  over  the  Rubicon,  ascertain- 
ed I.  317.  His  appearance  before  Ariminum 
described  822 

Cajus  CestiuSf  tomb  of  described.  I.  437 
CamatdoLi  , road  to,  described  III.  4^4  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Abbey  and  hermitages  4^3.  By 
whom  founded  43^*  Number  of  monks  in  the 
abbey,  and  their  rule  4^o. 

Campagna  di  Roma  ^ present  appearance  of, 
I.  387.  Observations  on  its  unhealthiness  and 
the  causes  of  its  insalubrity  , both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times:  III.  296  et  seq. 

Campania  entrance  of,  described  II.  877.  Its 
beautiful  appearance  III.  1 78  et  seq. 

Campus  Marlius  , and  its  edifices  , described , 
I.  453. 
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Canal  of  Amiclae,  why  formed  by  Nero  II.  363 
Cane-,  grotto  del,  II  4^^- 

CappelLa  Paolina  at  Rome  II.  62.  Cappella  Si- 
stina  ibid  . 

Capitol.,  view  from  , described  I 4^4*  Historical 
account  of  ^17..  Noble  edifices  formerly  on  it 
ibid.  Modern  buildings  erected  on  it  4‘^*  I^s 
present  appearance  4‘9  Museum  Capitolinum 
ibid  Church  and  convent  of  Ara  Caeli  ^20 
Capua  , ancient  history  of,  HI.  i^4*  Account  of 
the  modern  town  of  176. 

Caracalla.,  Baths  of,  described,  I.  438.  Circus  of, 
II  249. 

Cardinals  how  nominated  IV.  SpS  Power  and 
influence  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  The 

Pope  elected  by  them  ibid» 

Caserta  , aqueduct  and  Palace  of , described 
III.  72  et  seq» 

Castration  of  boys  , disgraceful  custom  of,  con- 
tinued II.  4*8 

Catacombs  of  Rome,  account  of^  II.  io5 
Cattolica-,  origin  of  its  name  I.  324* 

Catullus-,  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  110  23 1 
1 — grotto  of,  at  Sirmione  I,  23o. 

Caudium-,  See,  Arpaja  . 

Cava  , town  of , its  origin  and  present  stale 

III.  101. 

Cecilia  Metella-,  Mausoleum  of,  II  252. 
Cemetery  , an  ancient  Jewish  one,  discovered  at 
Piome  II.  106  Note- 

Cennis-,  Mount,  description  of  its  ascent,  IV.  i38 
Convent  erected  for  the  benefii  of  travellers  i4o 
The  supposed  spot , whence  Annibal  pointed 
out  Italy  to  his  army  142  His  conduct  compar- 
ed, with  that  of  modern  invaders  146 
Cesena-,  present  state  of,  I.  3i2 
Character national  of  the  Italians,  account  of, 

IV.  2^8  et  seq* 
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Charitabte  institutions^  number  of,  in  Italy. 
IV.  259 

Chastity^  cultivated  by  the  Northern  nations 
III.  i55  note  . 

Chaunt  of  the  roman  Church  , remarks  on  , 

II.  202  et 

Chiaravalle 

III.  600 

Chiusa,  the  ancient  Clusium  I.  iii.  Account  of, 
and  of  its  fortifications  124  note  . 

Christianity^  mild  influence  of,  on  the  monn- 
taneers  of  the  alps,  I.  107. 

Chrysostom^  St:  John  , eloquent  allusion  of',  to 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles  II.  i65.  note  . 

Church  of  Rome^  service  of ; See  Pontifical  ser- 
vice* Differences  between  this  church  , and  the 
Church  of  England  IV.  280. 

Church  of  St.  Giustina^  at  Padua,  described  T.  168 
note  of  St.  Anthony  169  of  St*  Mark  at  Veni- 
ce 190  other  churches  at  Venice  200,  of  St. 
Stefano  in  Rotondo.,  at  Rome  44 ^ of  the  Car- 
thusians on  the  Esquiline  hill  44^-  Creneral  re- 
marks on  the  roman  Churches  II.  83  Description 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  91  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  98  of  St.  Martino  and  St.  Silvestro  g5 
of  St.  Andrea  in  Monte  Cavallo  97  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia in  Trastevere  ibid  of  St.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  98  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  100,  of 
St.  Grisogono,  Giovanni  e Paolo,  and  Gregorio 
Magno,  loi  of  St  Onofrio  io3  of  St.  Sebastia- 
no  io5  Madonna  del  Sole  108  Santa  Maria  Egi- 
ziaca  ii3  St.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  1 14  Pantheon, 
or  Piazza  della  Rotonda  117  Basilica,  or  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo  124  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  127 
Basilica  Latcranensis  , or  Church  of  the  Late- 
ran  i3i  Basilica  of  St.  Croce  in  Gerusalcm- 
mo  1 39  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  i4o  of  St.  Peter  147 
See  St.  Peter  Suburban  Churches  — Church 


seq. 

, abbey  of,  its  situation  and  history 
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of  St.  Urban  257  of  St.  Agnes,  a.nri  St.  Con- 
stanlia  ^58  2D9.  Principal  Churches  of  Naples  3g4 
Santa  Maria  Maggiorc  ibid  SS.  Apostoli  895 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Lorenzo  896  Chapel  of  St. 
lohn  the  Evangelist  398.  Dello  SpiritoSanlo  397. 
Church  del  Parlo  4^2.  Remarks  on  the  impro- 
priety of  biiryit)g  in  Churches  CImrches 

of  Florence  III.  4*^4  Cathedral  Church  ibid 
Baptistery  4^9  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  other 
Churches  4*5  Cathedral  of  Pisa  621  of  Ge- 
noa 548.  Cathedral  of  Milan  IV.  lo  28.  Ge- 
neral observations  on  the  Churches  of  Italy  I. 
Pr.  D.  69. 

Cicero,  reflections  of,  on  the  ruins  of  Corinth 
and  other  cities  I.  4^5  note.  Villa  of,  near  Al- 
ba II.  3o4  and  in  the  island  of  Astura  33o. 
His  formian  Villa  and  lornb  36c).  Examination 
of  the  situations  of  his  Villas  Puteolaniim  el 
Ciimanum  4^^^*  Supposed  Villa  of,  at  Pom- 
peii III.  09.  His  tomb  at  Gajeta  180.  Vindica- 
tion of  Cicero  from  the  sneers  of  Rousseau  35o 
note. 

— Quoted  or  illustrated  I.  i54  HI-  2i4,  332. 
Cimbri,  descendants  of,  now  in  Italy  I.  161. 
Cimmerians,  supposed  abode  of,  II.  475. 

Circus  of  Caracal! a II.  25o. 

Civilization  , diffused  through  the  world  from 
Rome  I.  391, 

Civita  Castellana  , supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Veii  III.  354* 

Classical  Knowledge  considered  , as  necessary  to 
travellers  in  Italy  I.  Pr.  D.  5. 

Claudian  , quoted  or  illustrated  I.  387  , 390* 
note  433. 

Clement  XIK.  (Pope)  account  of  the  museum 
founded  by  him  II.  70. 

Clergy,  Italian,  different  classes  of,  their  duties 
and  qualifications  IV  281. 
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Clitumnus^  tTie  source  of,  described  by  ibe  young- 
er Pliny  I.  363.  Its  appearance  365.  Ancient 
teuiple  on  its  b;*nks  described  ibid- 

Cloach  /e  , or  Sewers  of  ancient  Rome  describ- 
ed III  202. 

Clodius  , ihe  scene  of  his  assassination  pointed 
out  H.  3oo. 

Cluverius^  error  of,  detected,  II.  3^6  III.  89. 

Caecubus-,  Mount,  II.  364. 

Caelian^  Mtmnt^  ruins  on,  I.  /^oG. 

Cu/iseum-f  best  mode  of  viewing  to  advanta- 
ge, I.  4'2‘7-  present  State  described,  4^^* 

Collegiate  Churches^  benefit  of,  IV.  4‘*^i  seq. 

Collegium  de  propaganda  fide  , noble  design 
of,  IV.  408. 

Colli  Eaganti-)  described,  I.  212. 

Colonna  ( Prince  j,  estimable  character  of  II.  4o. 
note.  Description  of  his  Palace  ibid  et  seq. 

Colony.,  roman,  now  remaining  on  the  borders  of 
Transilvania,  I.  162. 

Columella  , quoted  or  illustrated  III.  298.  299. 
notes . 

Como-t  the  ancient  Comum,  situation  of  IV.  45. 
Statue  of  Pliny  46.  Its  Cathedral  and  present  state 
ibid.  Villa  of  Pliny  in  its  neighborhood  53 
Scenery  of  its  lake  described,  60  Fertility  of 
its  surrounding  territory  67. 

Confraternities.,  benevolent,  at  Naples  II. 

Conseroatorii  , or  schools  of  Naples  , account 
of,  II.  4oB,  4 17* 

Constantine.,  Arch  of,  I.  4^0. 

Convents.,  utility  of,  vindicated,  IV.  276  278. 

Cortona.,  its  ancient  name  and  present  state  III.  379. 

Council  of  Trent  , account  of,  I ii5  116  subjects 
discussed  at,  116.  Review  of  the  charges 
against  117. 

. Cr  enima.,  Vicissitudes  of,  I.  266.  Present  Slate 
of,  268.  Beautiful  chapel  of  the  primitive  mar- 
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tyrs  ibid.  The  native  Place  of  the  Poet  Vida  26q* 
Cumae-,  ancient  Jiistory  of,  II  5o5.  Causes  of  its 
decliu*'  ibid.  Present  state  of,  5o6.  Royal  forest 
there  507. 

Cumean  Sibil,  grotto  of,  II.  473. 

D. 


Dante-,  Epitaph  on  III.  408.  Fruitless  attempts  of 
the  Florentines  to  obtain  his  remains  from  Ra- 
venna ibid. 

Defiles-,  of  the  A.lps,  description  of,  I.  q5  et  seq, 
of  Gaudiufn  III.  85. 

De  LiUe,,  reflections  of,  on  viewing  Pope’s  villa 
Note  II.  444. 

DtLla  Crusca.  Academy*,  account  of,  III.  479* 

Diana.,  temple  of,  on  the  aventine  mount  I.  435. 
Her  grove  and  temple,  near  Gensano  II.  3i5: 

Vies  Irue  , a funeral  hymn  , extract  of,  I.  109. 
note. 

Vioefesian,  Baths  of,  I.  44^* 

Dionysius  Periegetes,  quoted,  I.  384. 

Dispositions,  with  which  persons  ought  to  travel, 
considered,  I.  Pr.  D.  23  et  seq. 

Donio  df  Ossola,  situation  of,  IV.  q3. 

Dress  of  the  Roman  Chergy  , different  parts  of 
explained,  II.  216  et  seq.  Of  the  French  , re- 
marks on  its  introduction  into  Turin  IV.  123. 
General  remarks  on  dress,  125  i3i. 

Durazzo,  Doge  of  Genoa,  anecdote  of,  III.  572. 
Account  of  the  Durazzo  Palace  at  Genoa  548. 

E. 

Edifices  of  ancient  Rome  , destroyed  by  hostile 
fury  or  by  Christian  zeal  I.  4^7  et  seq,  and 
also  neglect  of  government  484*  Some  preserv- 
ed by  being  converted  into  churches  487. 
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Egeria^  grotto  of,  II.  255.  Fountain  of,  3i8.  | 

Ely  dan  fields,  description  of,  II.  49®* 

Entertainments  oi  the  Italians,  vindicated  III.  536.  ) 

Epitaphs  on  Virgil  II.  433.  On  Dante  III  4^8. 

Eruption  of  Vesuvius  •,  notice  of,  II.  38g.  Ac-  i 
count  of  that  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  III.61  t 

EsquHine  hill^  ancient  and  present  state  of,  II.  446*  ' 
Carthusian  convent  on,  448. 

Este,  house  of,  eulogium  on  the  munificence  of  1 
its  princes  I.  287. 

Etruria^  reflections  on  entering  III.  353.  Remarks  i 
on  the  history  and  arts  of  the  ancient  elm-  • 
rians  38o.  Remarks  on  the  ancient  elruscaa  t 
language  482. 

Euganean  HiLls-i  notice  of,  I.  212. 

F. 

Faenza^  description  of,  I.  3o8. 

FaesuLae  or  Fiesole,  history  and  description  of,  i 

III.  432. 

Falernus  ager^  description  of,  II.  377.  Examina- 
tion of  the  causes,  which  make  its  wine  to  he 
now  in  less  request  than  it  formerly  was  378. 
et  seq. 

Fano  (the  ancient  Fanuni  Fortunae')  describ- 
ed, I.  325. 

Farnese-,  Alexander,  epitaph  on  I.  281. 

Ferdinand  IF ^ King  of  Naples,  account  of  his 
return  to  Naples  III.  i32  Extravagant  joy  of 
his  people  ibid.  Anecdotes  and  character  of 
him  i33  et  seq.  Effects  of  his  government  i4^‘ 
et  seq. 

Fire.)  spontaneous  at  Pietra  Mala  III.  469*  Re- 
marks on  it  474»  477* 

Flaminiiis,  verses  of,  addressed  to  Mantua  II.  446* 

Florence  , early  history  of,  III.  3go.  Struggles 
during  its  republican  form  of  governnient  dgi. 


INDEX 
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The  tille  of  Duke  usurped  by  Alexander  de 
Medicis  4oo.  Present  state  and  appearance  of,4o2. 
Descriptions  of  its  churches  Cathedral  ibid* 
Baptistery  4^9-  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  4>*^* 
Laurenlian  library  4 ‘4*  Other  churches  of 
Florence  4*^*  Palaces  4 '9*  Description  of  the 
florentjne  gallery  4^2  and  of  its  euvirons  4^^* 
Museum  of  natural  history  47^*  Academy  del- 
la Crusca  479*  State  of  society  there  5oo  ribte* 

F^ligno.,  4 the  ancient  Fulginia)  described  I.  062. 

Fondi^  Town  of,  described  II.  363.  Its  vale,  why 
unhealthy  365. 

Fontana  Felice  , description  of,  II.  i4,  Fontana 
di  Trevi  16. 

Furii  (Forum  Leiri  ),  description  of,  I.  Sog. 

Forlimpopoli  ( Forum  Pupilii ) present  state  of, 

I.  309. 

Formiae.  See  Mola. 

Forum  of  Rome  described  I.  4o6.  Allusions  1o 
it  4^4*  present  state  Account  of  the 

forums  of  ancient  Rome,  III.  220. 

Fountains  of  modern  Rome  desciibed  II.  11. 

Frucastorius^  beautiful  extract  from,  I.  240. 

Francis  /.  Emperor,  death  of,  I.  99.  Chapel  and 
altar  erected  to  his  memory  at  Inspruck  100. 

Francis  /.  Ring  of  France  , honorable  anecdote 
of,  III.  602. 

Francis  St.  of  Assisi,  account  of.  III.  366. 

French^  depredations  of,  at  Verona  I.  14*  • at 
Padua  169.  At  Venice  198.  Effects  of  their 
conduct  on  the  Venetians  207.  Depredations  of, 
at  Parma  283.  Plundered  the  Vatican  Library 

II.  69.  Causes  of  the  superiority  of  french  li- 
terature examined  and  accounted  for,  4^7* 
General  conduct  of,  while  at  Rome  III.  281. 
Eff*ects  of  their  invasion  290.  AVanton  depre- 
dations at  Milan  IV.  35  Effects  of  their  invasion 
of  Turin.  1 18.  Account  of  useful  undertakings 

vox..  IV,  2Q 
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executed  by  iliem  at  Rome.  IV.  4»9-  et  s^q.  IVfi- 
schiefs  caused  by  them  in  Italy.  427.  Reflection* 
on  their  expulsion  from  Italy.  429-  et  seq* 

Frascati^  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tu- 
sculum  II.  3io,  Modern  town  of,  described  3ii. 

Furcae  Cuudlne^  or  defile  of  Caudium,  described 
III.  75  76  Their  supposed  situation,  according 
to  Cluverius  89  note. 

G. 

Gaieta^  fortress  of,  II  36;,  Present  stale  of  the 
town  368.  Its  cathedral  ibid.  Tomb  of  Mutius 
Plancus  369. 

Gaieta^  bay  of,  III.  180.  Tomb  of  Cicero  there 
ibid. 

Garda,  lago  di,  described,  I.  227. 

Gardens  of  Lucullus  II.  228.  Of  the  Ring  of 
Naples  43i. 

Gtnoa,  harbour  of,  III.  546.  Interior  of  the  city 
described  ibid.  Churches  548.  Palace  of  the 
family  of  Durazzo  ibid.  Of  the  Doge  55i. 
Church  di  Carignano  552.  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Laurence  558.  Hospitals;  instances  of  genoe- 
«e  benevolence  55g.  Fortifications  of  Genoa  56i 
Revolutions  in  her  history  562.  Rivality  between 
Genoa  and  Venice  565.  Genoa  why  attached  to 
the  french  interest  56g.  Remarks  on  the  genoese 
character  672  . 

Gibbon's  remark  on  the  Pvornan  Churches,  erro- 
neous II.  221. 

Giustina  (St.),  Abbey  and  Church  of,  described 
I.  168. 

Government  of  Rome  described  III.  268.  Origin 
and  progress  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Popes  270.  Effects  of  the  reformation  on  it  276. 

Gregorian  Chaunt,  observations  on  II.  202, 

Gregory  the  great.  Pope,  character  of,  vindicated 
III.  195  note. 
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Grotta  ferrata^xXie  site  of  Cicero’s  villa  II.  3o4« 

Grotto  of  Egeria  II.  255.  Of  Posilipo  , describ- 
ed 44^*  Beautiful  views  thence  449* 
he  4^2.  Of  the  Cuniean  Sybil  47^* 

Guolbert^  St.  lohn,  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
Vallornbrosa  III.  43S.  legendary  anecdote  of,  44^ 
note. 

Guides  to  travellers  in  Italy,  remarks  on  I. 
Pr.  D.  3o. 

H. 

Hadrian.,  Emperor,  Mausoleum  of  II.  21.  His 
Villa  267. 

Halle im village  of,  described  I.  87.  Account  of 
its  salt  mines,  88. 

Herculaneum  , ancient  town  of,  how  discovered 
III.  4*’  Descriptions  of  its  ruins  4^*  Papyri 
discovered  there  4^* 

History  of  Italy,  Knowledge  of,  necessary  to  the 
traveller  in  that  country  I.  Pr.  D.  12. 

Homer.,  quoted  or  illustrated  II.  47^* 

Horace  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  i53.  3^7.  4^^-  44?* 
II.  294.  III.  i3.  IV.  32  97  161  332  349  364. 

— Supposed  villa  of,  at  Tibur  II.  277.  His  sabine 
villa  292.  His  journey  to  Briindusium  illustrat- 
ed 3i3. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii.,  tomb  of,  II.  3 12. 

Hospitals.,  noble,  of  the  neapolitans  II.  4‘’^*  Bu- 
rial ground  of  the  hospital  della  SS.  Annun- 
ziala  4<>9*  Excellent  custom  of,  l^ii.  Number 
of  them  in  Italy  IV.  260  262. 

Houses  of  Rome  described  II.  5. 

Hugfordy  father,  character  of,  III.  447  note* 

I. 

Imoluy  description  of,  I.  307. 

Incense.,  why  used  in  the  Roman  Church  II.  218. 

Income  of  the  Popes  IV.  4<^5. 
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Infallibility  of  the  Popes,  how  to  be  understood 

IV.411. 

Inns,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  badness  of 
their  accommodations  accounted  for,  IH,  184. 

Inspruck,  description  of,  I.  99. 

Instruction  , numerous  establishments  for , in 
Italy  IV.  265  266. 

Insulae  Comacena^  history  of,  IV.  57. 

Intermittent  fountain  at  the  villa  Pliniana.  IV. 
53.  The  phenomenon  accounted  for,  54« 

Isaiah^  quotation  from,  I.  4^2. 

Ischia^  the  ancient  Inarime  , III.  21.  Volcanic 
appearances  of  this  Island  22.  Mount  Epo- 
peus  23.  Soil  and  produce  25.  Numerous  towns 
ibid.  Present  state  of,  26. 

Italy.,  remarks  on  the  geography  of,  IV.  i5i 
Boundaries  iSa  Divided  into  three  climates  i53 
Remarks  on  the  state  of  the  weather  i58lts 
scenery  considered  i63  Sketch  of  the  history  of 
Italy  i65  Considerations  on  the  present  degraded 
stale  of  Italy  172  And  on  the  languages  of 
Italy  175  Remarks  on  the  literature  of  Italy  208 
Religion  255  National  character  of  the  Italians 
misrepresented  298  Character  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Italy  3o4  Most  prosperous  period  of 
Italian  history  307  Hospitality  of  the  Italians  3i4 
Their  courage  3i5  and  general  knowledge  3 16 
Ignorance  of  the  higher  classes  accounted  for  317 
Numerous  authors  to  be  found  among  the  no- 
bility 319  State  of  morals  Nature  of  Cicis- 
beism  323  Mischievous  mode  of  contracting  mar- 
riages in  some  places  824  The  middling  clas- 
ses of  Italians  distinguished  for  their  chas- 
tity 325  Industry  of  the  Peasantry  826  Italians 
vindicated  from  the  charges  of  indolence  328  Of 
cruelty  and  murder  332  Robbers  not  frequent  335 
The  present  political  stale  of  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the  18. ih  century  34<>  A Knowledge  of  the 
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language  and  history  necessary  to  the  traveller 

I.  Pr.  D.  9.  12. 

Januarius  (St.)  supposed  blood  of  II.  394* 

Jerome  ( St.  ) account  of  the  catacombs  at  Rome 

II.  109  note, 

Joseph,  Emperor  of  Germany,  edict  of,  to  pre- 
vent burying  in  churches  II. 

Juno  Argiva,  temple  of,  III.  126. 

Juvenal,  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  i48  III.  19. 

L. 

Lago  di  Garda,  described  I.  228.  Lago  d'Agnano 
II.  448?  Lago  Lecco  , scenery  of,  IV.  61. 
Lago  di  Lugano,  description  of,  71  Lago  di 
Varese  7$. 

Lagune  on  the  Venetian  coasts,  described  I.  182 
note. 

Laity,  should  have  the  communion  administered 
in  both  kinds  If.  212. 

Lakes  of  Italy,  general  remarks  on, IV.  g5  Theen» 
glish  and  Scottish  lakes  compared  with  them.  99. 

Language  of  ancient  Italy  III.  480.  Etruscan  482. 
Oscan,  with  specimens,  483.  Volscian  486.  Pro- 
gress of  the  latin  language  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  491 9 Specimens  of  the  latin  lan- 
guage at  subsequent  periods  492*  Remarks  on 
ihe  general  use  of  the  french  language  IV.  i3i 
Progressive  changes  in  the  latin  language  con- 
sidered 178  Circumstances  that  contributed  to 
produce  a change  in  the  ancient  language  of 
Italy  182  Examples  of  difference  between  the 
early  and  later  latins,  and  between  them  and  the 
modern  Italians  ig3,  198.  Causes  and  specimens 
of  the  decline  of  the  latin  language  204  Impro- 
vement of  the  Italian  language  206  Proof^s  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  french  language  226  Its 
diiliculty  229  The  Italian  superior  to  the  french 
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language  235  and  preferable  as  an  universal 
language  25i  The  Knowledge  of  Italian  neces- 
sary to  the  traveller  in  Italy  I.  Pr.  D 9. 

Lari  an  lake  ^ beautiful  scenery  of,IV. 57,66.  Sources 
of  the  riches  of  its  surrounding  territory  67  68 

La  Riccia^  town  of,  described  II.  3i3. 

Last  judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  critique  on, 
II.  52, 

Lateran  Palace^  description  of,  II.  43*  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  i3i. 

Latin  language  , reasons  for  partially  retaining  it 
in  divine  service  II.  212.  et  seq.  Progress  and 
specimens  of  it,  at  different  periods  III.  49** 
Hemarks  on  the  progressive  changes  in  it  IV.  r78 
Causes  of  its  decline  considered  198  Reasons 
why  the  latiu  should  be  the  universal  language, 
preferably  to  that  of  France  242. 

Laura  Petrarch^s  passion  for,  considered  I.  222. 
Remarks  on  the  charms  attributed  to  her  221. 

Laurence  St.  church  of,  II.  124.  The  author’s 
feelings  on  approaching  his  shrine  120. 

Laurentian  library  at  Florence  III.  4*4* 

Lauventium^  ancient  site  of,  II.  323  ^ 

Lavernia-t  excursion  to  III.  462.  Description  of 
the  convent  ibid.  Chapel  of  the  stimmate  4^4? 
Number  of  friars  4^5. 

Laizaroni^  situation  of  III.  i5o.  Honorable  anec' 
dotes  of,  162.  et  seq. 

Leaning  tower  of  Pisa  III.  626. 

Leghorn^  road  to,  described  III.  54o.  Origin  and 
present  state  of,  54i*  Gigantic  bronzo  slaves 
there  577.  note.  Two  oriental  granite  vases  ibid, 
English  burial  ground  ibid.  English  protestant 
episcopal  Chapel  678. 

Le  laboureur^  futile  attempts  of,  to  prove  the  su- 
periority of  the  french  language  IV . 229  et  seq. 
note.  Abstract  of  his  argument  232  Note 

Liberty^  better  promoted  in  small  territories  than 
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in  extensive  empire  IV.  172  This  position  illu- 
strated bj  examples  173. 

Library  in  the  Gorsini  Palace  II.  35.  Of  the  Va- 
tican plundered  of  all  its  MSS.  bj  the  french 
69  The  Laurenlian  library  at  Florence  III.  4^4* 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  IV.  34  Plundered 
by  the  french  36. 

Ligurians-,  ancient,  character  of,  III.  583. 

Liris,  river,  course  of,  II.  374* 

Literature  of  Italy,  considerations  on,  IV.  208 
Originality  of  italian  writers  vindicated  209 
Characters  of  several  historians  211  Antiquarians 
212  Italian  literature,  why  traduced,  218  Petu- 
lant criticisms  of  Boileau  repelled  219  Influence 
of  the  french  infidel  writers  222  Italian  literature 
exempt  from  its  infection  224  Real  estimate  of 
french  literature  236  Indebted  for  all  its  excel- 
lence to  the  Italians  ibid.  Cermparison  between 
Tiraboschi  and  Dr. Johnson  239l3aneful  influence 
of  french  literature  245  Causes  of  its  prepon- 
derance examined  and  accounted  for  II.  4^7* 
State  of  literature  in  Naples  HI.  i63. 

Liternum  , ruins  of  Scipio  Africanus  villa  tberC) 
II.  499. 

Livius.,  Titus,  Monument  at  Padua,  in  honor  of, 

1. 71. 

— quoted  or  illustrated  I.  97  II.  47^  HI*  88. 
175  202  388  584.  IV.  io5  144  145. 

London-,  why  inferior  to  other  capitals  I.  i55. 

Loreto  , present  state  of,  I 34o.  Legend  of  the 
Suntissima  Casa  ibid.  Remarks  on  it  342. 
Santa  Casa  described  343.  Its  treasury  plunder- 
ed by  the  French  346.  Description  of  the 
Church  347. 

Lucan  quoted  or  illustrated  I,  212.  317.  323. 
357.  II,  3»2.  IIl^  3o4.  IV.  346. 

Lucca.,  origin  and  early  history  of  III.  5o5.  Una- 
nimity between  governors  and  people  5o8.  Rarity 
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of  crimes  509.  Description  of  the  city  5io. 
Baths  of  Lucca  5u.  State  of  literature  and  the 
arts  5i3. 

Lucretilis^  Mount,  description  of,  II,  290. 
Lucullus^  gardens  of,  II.  228.  Villa  of,  near  Port 
Misenus  49^* 

Lucrine  lake  , ruins  of  Agrippa^s  Mole  II.  4^5 
Present  appearance  of  the  lake  4^6. 

Lugano.,  lago  di,  description  of,  IV.  71  Present 
state  of  the  town  of  Lugano  72  Its  fine  bay.  73 

Luna.!  beautiful  bay  of,  III.  544. 

M. 

Macerata.,  City  of,  described,  I.  349* 

Maggiore  , Lago  , the  ancient  Lacus  Verbanus 
IV.  78  Isola  Bella  79  Isola  Madre  85. 

Mantua.,  City  of,  described  I.  253.  Cathedral 
Ihid.  St.  Andrew's  church  257.  Revolutions  in 
its  history,  258.  Bust  of  Virgil  there  carried 
off  by  the  french  261.  Regard  of  the  Maiituans 
for  the  memory  of  Virgil  262,  Present  state 
of,  263. 

Manuscripts  oi  the  Vatican  library  II.  69. 

Maps.,  the  best  for  travellers  pointed  out,  I Pr. 
D.  35. 

Marble  , how  far  used  in  the  palaces  of  the  an- 
cients I.  i53. 

Marengo of.  III.  586.  Remarks  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  battle  of  Marengo  687. 

Maria  Teresa^  Empress , honorable  anecdote  of , 

I.  100. 

Marini.,  the  Poet,  tomb  of  II.  398. 

Mark  (St.)  church  of,  at  Venice  described  I.  190 
— Account  of  the  finding  and  transporting  his  body 
from  Alexandria  to  Venice  198 
Martial.,  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  4^8  Tl.  36i  4^^ 
Massacre  of  Bartholomew,  painting  of , at  Rome 
II.  5i. 
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Miiusoleum  of  Auguslus  11.455. Of  Hadrian,  ofCeci- 
lia  Metella  11.252.  Of  l lie  med  cean  family  III. 
Maecenas^  Palace  of,  on  the  Esquiline  hill  I.  44^ 

— Villa  of,  II.  283. 

Medals^  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  the  traveller 
in  Italy  I.  Pr.  D.  i3 

Medicis^  Alexander  de%  first  obtained  the  title  of 
the  Duke  of  Florence,  III.  4*^^* 

— Family  of,  splendid  Mausoleum  of,  III. 

— Gosimo  de%  Palace  of,  III.  4^o 
Mediolanum  See  Milan* 

Mela-)  Biver,  course  of,  ascertained  I.  no 
Mendicant  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome,  account 
of,  IV.  294  Fralres  minores  el  minimi  ibid. 
Dominicans  ibid  . Carmelites  and  Augustine 
friars  ibid,  295.  Remarks  on  their  number  296. 
Metaro.)  river,  (the  ancient  Metaurus)  course  of, 
described  I.  326.  Account  of  the  battle  of  Me- 
taurus between  Asdrubal  and  the  romans,  328. 
Milan  (the  ancient  Mediolanum)  history  of, 
IV.  1 10  Detestable  effect  of  the  french  revol- 
ution on  the  Milanese  territory  9 Present 
state  of,  10  Cathedral  Church  Examination 
of  its  architectural  beauties  and  defects  i4  i5 
Splendor  of  its  materials  16  17  Statues  28  Am- 
brosian library  34  Colleges  and  hospitals  87 
Lazzaretto  39  Remains  of  antiquity  in  Mi- 
lan ibid  Character  of  its  inhabitants  4i 
Milton.)  illustrations  of.  III.  44^ 

Mincio.)  river,  and  its  surrounding  scenery  describ- 
ed I.  228. 

Minerva  Medica  , temple  of,  I.  44^ 

Minturnae^  ruins  of,  II.  872 
Misenus-,  port,  description  of,  IT.  4%* 

■Modena  ( the  ancient  Mutina  ) vicissitudes  of  its 
history  I.  28b.  Present  appearance  of  ibid 
Raised  to  eminence  by  its  princes  287.  Illus- 
trious men  born  there  29a. 
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MoLa  ( the  ancient  Formiae  ) present  state  of, 

II.  366. 

Monasteries  in  Italy  IV.  283  Account  of  the  Be- 
nedictine order  285  Mendicants  ibid  Friars  mi- 
nors 294  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustin- 
ians  ibid  29$  Number  of  Monks  in  Italy  296 

Monastic  establishments^  remark  on  III.  4^9  466 
et  seq. 

Monte  Sornrna-,  description  of.  I.  371. 

Monti^  poetical  description  of  B.ome  by.  III.  247 

— Character  of  his  works  IV.  209  note 

Monuments^  ancient,  reflections  on  the  destruction 
of,  II.  26. 

Mountaineers  of  the  alps,  simplicity  and  piety  of, 
1.  1 07 

Murat-,  general,  anecdote  of,  IV.  210  note* 

Muratori,  notice  of,  I.  290  ^ 

Museum  CaptYo/t/iu/w, described  I.  4*9*  Cle- 
mentinum  plundered  by  the  french  II.  72.  Sur- 
vey of  the  antique  statues  , paintings  etc.  pre- 
served there  73.  Of  natural  history  at  Florence 

III,  478. 

Music.,  some  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  travellers 
in  Italy  I.  Pr.  D.  21.  Present  stale  of  Italian 
music  22. 

Munatius  Plancus-,  tomb  of,  II.  366 

N 

Names.,  ancient,  remarks  on.  III.  249*  et  seq. 

Naples-,  beautiful  Bay  of,  described  II.  384*  An- 
cient history  of  this  city  387.  History  of,  under 
the  Emperors  of  Constantinople  890.  Present 
state  of,  391.  Situation  and  number  of  its  in- 
habitants 392.  Motley  architecture  of  its  build- 
ings 393.  Principal  churches  394*  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  ibid.  Body  and  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
ibid.  Sunti  Apostoli  895.  Church  of  St.  Paul 
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396.  Of  St.  Lorenzo  ibid*  Dello  Spirito  Santo 

397.  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  898. 
Tomb  of  Marini  ibid.  Sepulchral  chapel  of  ihe 
family  of  S.  Severe  ibid.  Church  del  Parto  402. 
Noble  hospitals  of  Naples  4o6.  Schools , or 
CoiKservalorii  4o^*  Benevolent  confraternities  for 
the  poor  4 ‘8  et  seq.  Palaces  of  Naples  ^7.1* 
Literature  of  this  4^^*  beautiful  situat- 
ion and  climate  4^9*  Boyal  gardens  and  the 
toro  Farnese  43 1.  Tomb  of  Yirgil  43^.  Relura 
of  the  King  to  Naples  III.  182.  Extravagant 
rejoicings  of  the  people  Illuminations  of  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Martino  i45.  And  of  the  City  ibid* 
State  of  literature  there  i63. Style  of  society  167. 
Assassinations  and  drunkenness  not  very  fre- 
quent 168.  Ancient  and  modern  inhabitants  of, 
compared 

Nar  See  Nera. 

Narni,  situation  of,  I.  38o.  Noble  bridge  of  Au- 
gustus there,  38i.  Present  state  of,  ibid.  Poe- 
tical description  of,  by  Claudian  383 

Aaugeriiis,,  beautiful  verses  of,  on  Padua  I.  179. 

Neapolitans^  remarks  on  the  character  and  disposi- 
tions of.  III.  149  i5o.  Their  debauchery  and 
dissipations  i55.  Remarks  on  its  probable  cau- 
ses 162. 

Nemi^  lake,  name  of,  whence  derived  II.  3i5  Des- 
cription of  it  and  of  the  town  3i6. 

Nera  (the  ancient  Nar),  river,  course  of,  des- 
cribed I 38o 

Nero,  canal  of  Amiclae,  why  built  by,II.  38i. 
Villa  projected  by  him  near  Bajae  4^*  • 
Notice  of  his  splendid  Palace,  termed  domus 
aurea  IIP  258 

Nisida  , isle  of  ( the  ancient  Nesis  ) description 
of  II.  455. 

Nocera  , ( the  ancient  Nuceria  ),  notice  of, 
IIP  g8 
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Novara^  brief  notice  of.  IV.  102 
iVop/  , notice  of,  III.  583.  Character  of  the 
cient  inhabitants  58|. 

O 

Obelisks  of  modern  Rome,  described  II.  7 
Obizzi-i  Castle  of,  described,  I.  214. 

Objects  worthy  the  traveller’s  attention,  I.  Pr. 
D.  55 

Ocricoli  See  Otricoli  . 

Olympic  academy^  at  Vicenza,  account  of,  I.  i5o 
Splendid  theatre  erected  by,  i4g 
Orthography^  ignorance  of,  one  cause  of  the  chan- 
ges of  the  language  of  Italy,  IV.  i85  186 
Oscan  language,  specimens  of.  III.  4^3. 

Ossaja,  village,  origin  of  its  name  III,  879. 
Ossian^  quotation  from,  I 432 
Ostia^  ancient  and  present  state  of,  II.  33i  334 
Otricoli  (the  ancient  Ocriculi),  situation  and 
present  appearance  of,  I,  384* 

Ovid-)  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  Pr.  D.  62  63  253 
4i6.  II.  3i8.  IV.  i53 

P 

PadiiUy  ancient  history  of,  I.  i65.  United  to  the 
Venetian  territory  167.  Present  state  of,  168. 
Church  of  St.Justina  i^/^£:Church  of  St. Anthony 

169.  Town-hall  and  monument  in  honor  of  Livy 

170.  Woollen  manufactures  of,  173.  Universities 
and  literary  establishments  174»  Poetical  eulo- 
gium  on  179. 

Poestumy  ruins  of  III.  97.  Ancient  history  of,iio 
Ancient  temples,  now  remaining  ii3  et  seq. 
Present  state  of,  I18. 

Palaces  of  Italy,  general  remarks  on,  I.  Pr.  B. 
72  the  palaces  of  modern  Rome  described  II.  29 
Remarks  on  their  general  style  of  execution  ibid 
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Doria  Palace  33  Palazzi  Ruspoli,  Orsini  e Giu- 
stignani  33  34  Altieri  ibid  . Cicciaporci  ibid  . 
Corsiri  Palace  and  library  35.  Villa  Farncsiana 
and  Palazzo  Farnese  36  Palazzo  Coslaguti  67 
Palazzo  Borghese  ibid.  Palazzo  Spada  38  Bar- 
berini  Colonna  ibid  . Remark  of  Gibbon  on 
the  roman  palaces  4^  note.  Pontifical  palaces  4^ 
see  Lateran  , Quirinal  , Vatican.  Palaces  of 
Naples  422  Royal  Palace  of  Capo  di  monte 
Palace  of  Caserta  described  III.  72^  et  seq.  Com- 
parative remarks  on  it,  and  on  the  royal  pa- 
laces of  Louvre,  Versailles,  Mafra  and  at  Pots- 
dam 77.  And  on  the  royal  palaces  in  England 
81.  Account  of  the  palaces  of  Florence  4'9  • 
Palaces  of  Genoa  548. 

Pa/cce,  ducal  at  Venice,  described,  I ig5 

Palace.,  Floating,  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  II  819 

Palatine  Mount.,  ruins  on,  I.  43i.  State  of,  in 
the  lime  of  Claudian  433  note  . 

Palladio.,  splendid  edifices  erected  by,  at  Vicenza 
account  of,  I.  148  Comparative  observations  on 
edifices,  erected  by  him  157. 

Pantheon.,  and  Piazza  della  Rotonda,  at  Rome  , 
described,  II.  117.  When  converted  into  a 
church  izo  Suggestion  for  rendering  it  a mau- 
soleum of  eminent  men  122. 

Papyri.,  ancient,  found  at  Herculaneum  III.  4^ 
Difficulty  of  unrolling  them  ^6. 

Parma.,  Vicissitudes  in  the  history  of,  I 279  Pre- 
sent state  of,  280.  Churches  281  Palace  282 
Paintings  of  Coreggio  carried  away  by  the 
french  283.  Literary  Characters  resident  there 
284.  The  residence  of  Petrarch  285. 

Pastorals  of  Virgil,  design  of,  I.  248. 

Pavia.,  early  history  of,  III.  594*  Account  of  its 
celebrated  university  5g6  Independence  of  its 
citizens  597  Tomb  of  Boelius  SgS  and  supposed 
tomb  of  St.  Augustin  699 
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Perugia  , ancient  name  and  state  of,  III.  871 
Present  appearance  and  condition  of,  378 
Pesaroi  ( the  ancient  Pesaurus)  described,  I.  325 
Peschiera^  fortress  of,  I.  227 
Peter  ( ) see  St.  Peter. 

Petrarcli’s  villa  , and  Arqua  , described  I.  216. 
Garden  217  Tomb  of,  219.  Remarks  on  his 
literary  character  220  his  attachment  to  Laura 
considered  222  Remarks  on  his  sonnets  224 
Petronius  Arbiter  quoted  I.  358  II.  49^* 

Phedras,  quoted,  II.  493. 

Piazza  Navona  described,  II.  6 Piazza  di  Spagna 
7.  Piazza  Colonna  ibid  . and  of  Monte  Cilorio 
ibid.  Origin  of  the  term  Piazza  III.  281  note. 
Pietole.,  the  supposed  birthplace  of  Virgil  I.  245 
Pietra  Mala  excursion  to,  111.  4%*  Singular 
Phenomenon  there  ibid. 

Pillars  of  Ikntoninus  and  Trajan,  Present  appear- 
ance of,  I.  456. 

Pisa  , situation  and  history  of  III.  5i5.  et  seq. 
Present  slate  of,  Sip.  Cathedral  church,  621. 
Baptistery  524*  Leaning  lower  or  belfry  52,6  Ce- 
metery , or  Campo  Santo  , Cloister  528.  Hot 
Baths  of  Pisa  534-  University  536.  Security  of 
its  port  accounted  for,  538. 

Pisatello  , the  ancient  Rubicon  , description  of 
, its  course  I.  3i4 

Pius  VI.  Pope  , Blessed  the  people  in  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Verona  I.  128  Beatified  Cesena, 
his  native  city,  812  Enlarged  the  museum  Cle- 
men tin  um  II.  70  A ccount  of  his  munificent  un- 
dertaking, the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes 
35o  His  munificent  plans  and  patriotism  III.  247 
Pius  VII.  (the  present  Pope)  character  of, 
IV.  899  Entrance  into  Rome  ^00  Salutary  ar- 
rangements of  his  government  4oi. 

Placentia.^  Sketch  of  the  history  of,  I.  272.  Pre- 
sent stale  and  appearance  of,  274* 
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Pliny  the  elder,  voyage  of,  to  Pompeii  , during 
tJie  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  III.  .63. 

— quotations  from  I.  Sqi  II.  287  363  374* 

PLiny,  the  younger,  liis  description  of  ilio  sources 

of  the  clitumnns  I.  363  Hts  description  of  the 
country  on  the  coast  near  Ostia  III  307.  His 
tuscan  villa  , near  Tifernum  887  Character  of 
Pliny  IV.  48. 

— quoted  or  illustrated  I.  252  II.  4y5  49^* 

242  3oo  3o6 

Po  , river,  description  of  its  channel  I.  246  Its 
course  IV.  ii4« 

Poems  of  Silius  Italicus,  Martial  and  Statius,  com- 
parative remaiks  on,  III.  16  note 

Poets,  modern,  of  Ita ly,  remarks  c»n  I Pr.  D.  6 

Polcevera,  valley  and  river  of.  III.  679  Danger- 
ous situation  of  the  austrians  there,  in  i746» 
58o. 

Poiitian,  beautiful  description  of  Faesulae  by, 
III.  435. 

Pompei,  III.  62  Barracks  of  Roman  soldiers  there 
ihid.  Theatres,  and  temple  of  Isis  53.  Other 
ruins,  55  Ancient  villa  , perhaps  of  Cicero,  58 
Account  of  the  eruption  which  destroyed  this 
town  61  Reflections  of  the  travellers  on  examin- 
ing these  ruins  68  Burying  place  of  the  Pompe- 
jans  III  6o5  House  of  Cicero  607  houses  of  Pom- 
peii not  numbered  BoQEdifice  belonging  to  Julia 
Felice  610  house  of  Claudio  612  Ponderariura  or 
custom  house  6i3.  Palace  of  Sallnstius  6i4» 
Academy  of  music  616  Temple  of  Jupiter  619 
Forum  Pompejanum  619  Temple  of  Venus 
621  Basilica  Pompejana  622  a grand  portico 
with  an  opened  Court-yard  624  Curia  of  Pom- 
peii 626  Market  place  of,  627  Amphileatre  ibid,. 

Pompey* s statue  in  the  palazzo  Spada  , anecdote 
of,  II.  39 

Pomptine  Marshes , name  of,  whence  derived 
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II.  343  Probable  origia  of,  ibid » History  ©f 
attempts  made  to  draia  them  345  Particularly 
by  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.  35o.  Present  appear- 
ance of  those  marshes  353  ^sleeping  dangerous 
when  passing  through  them  III.  181  ancient  cities 
formerly  erected  on  them  3o2 

Pontanus^  erected  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  Naples  II.  898  His  verses  and 
epitaph  ibid. 

Ponte  felice,  road  from,  to  Rome  described  I.  386 

Ponte  delta  Trave-i  picturesque  scenery  of,  I.  35  i 

Ponte  Lamentano  II.  269 

Ponte  Lugano  II.  267 

Ponte  St.  Angelo  , the  ancient  pons  Sublicius  y 
described  I.  4^6 

Ponte  Salaro  II.  260 

Pontifical  service  of  the  church  of  Rome,  describ- 
ed II.  193  Daily  service  194  How  performed 
when  celebrated  by  the  Pope , on  the  great 
festivals  197  Considerations  on  the  Chaunt  of 
the  roman  church  202  Solemn  services  on  par- 
ticular festivals  206  Particularly  on  good  friday 
206  Circumstances  that  render  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  church  imposing  208  Difference 
between  a Christian  congregation  in  early  times 
and  in  the  present  age  211  Reasons  for  perform- 
ing part  of  the  service  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages 212  The  different  parts  of  the  service 
explained  216  et  seq. 

Poor.,  benevolent  provisions  for,  at  Naples  II.  4^^ 
et  seq. 

Popes  of  Rome,  origin  and  progress  of  their  tem- 
poral sovereignty  III.  270  et  seq.  Effects  of 
the  reformation  on  it.  276. 

P&pe^  rank  of,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  IV. 
374  His  claim  to  universal  primacy  , vindicat- 
ed 376  Gradual  progress  of  the  papal  pow  er  377 
Titles  and  equipage  382  Public  life  of  llie 
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Popes  383  Mode  of  presentation  ibid.  His  pri- 
vate life  385  In  what  manner  elected  SqS  Re- 
marks on  the  adoration  of  the  Pope.  896  Last  ce- 
remony attendant  on  his  inauguration  897 
Income  of  the  Pope  4^5  Expenditure  of  the 
Pope  4°7  Hoctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  how 
to  be  understood  Summary  view  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  power  on  Europe , in 
different  ages  4*3. 

Papers  villa  and  gardens  , remarks  on  the  des- 
truction of,  443* 

Population  of  ancient  Italy,  remarks  on  IV.  344 
modern  population  358. 

Portici  erected  on  the  site  of  Herculaneum  III.  4^ 

Porticoes  of  ancient  Rome  described  III.  226  et 
seq  . 

Porto  di  F'enere^  description  of  III.  546. 

Posilipo^i  hill  of,  described,  II.  432  VirgiPs  tomb 
there  ibid  Grotto  of  Posillipo  447 

Pozzuolo  see  Puzzuolo. 

Prati  del  Popolo  romano^  present  appearance  of, 
I.  435 

Prochjta^  island  of,  described  III.  4* 

Procida,  beautiful  bay  and  castle  of,  III.  4 Des- 
cription of  its  surrounding  scenery  5 

Propertius  quoted,  or  illustrated  I 867  4^6  III. 
228  3o3 

Prudentius,  poetical  description  of  the  catacombs 
at  Rome  II.  108  Note.  His  account  of  the 
Patriarchal  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  i44  Note. 

Puzzuolo.,  or  Pozzuolo,  the  ancient  Puteoly,  fine 
situation  of,  II.  4^^  Comparative  view  of  its 
ancient  and  modern  state  4^7  Coliseum  of,  4^8 
Ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupit^  Serapis  4^9 
Noble  mole  460  Cicero^s  Villa  462  Its  bay  now 
deserted  HI.  27. 
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Quintilian-t  quoted  or  illustrated  IV.  184  3o8 
Quintiliuli^  ihe  villa  of  Quintilius  Varus  II.  275 
Quirinal  palace,  description  of,  II.  44* 

R 

Haffaello-,  painting  of,  in  the  Vatican,  described 
with  remarks  II.  56. 

Rains^  equinoxial,  effects  of,  in  Italy  I.  Pr.  D.  47 
Reggio^  the  country  of  Ariosto,  notice  of,  I.  285 
Reichenhall',  town  of,  described,  I.  92 
Religion^  communicated  to  the  world  from  Rome 
I.  391  General  remarks  on  the  religion  of  Italy 
IV.  255  The  churches,  why  almost  always 
open  256  External  observances  of  religion  vin- 
dicated 258  Number  of  charitable  establishments 
259  et  seq.  The  pomp  of  religion,  in  Italy, 
stated  and  vindicated  270  et  seq.  Numerous 
duties  of  the  Italian  clergy  276  Remarks  on  the 
abuses  subsisting  in  the  religion  of  Italy  296. 
Republics  of  Italy  and  ancient  Greece,  similarity 
of  their  polity  and  circumstances  IV.  3o5  Sog. 
Rhetian  alps,,  description  of,  I.  g5  et  seq* 

- — Tribes,  conquered  by  Augustus  I.  97. 

Rialto  at  Venice,  described  I.  197. 

Rimini  ( the  ancient  Ariminum  ) triumphal  arch 
of  Augustus  at,  I.  319  Present  state  of,  320  Its 
port  obstructed  32i  History  of,  zA/Vi. 

Roads,,  constructed  by  the  ancient  Romans  , des- 
cribed III.  209. 

Romans',,  ancient,  observation  on  the  character  of 
HI.  3i6  et  seq.  Their  ambition,  32i  Greatness 
325  Employment  of  the  noble  Romans  329 
Causes  of  the  universality  of  their  laws  33 1 
Their  language  334  Resemblance  between  the 
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cTiaracters  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Romans 
336  Remaining  traces  of  the  ancient  roman 
spirit  in  tlie  modern  romans  337  Charge  of 
indolence  refuted  34^  Slate  of  morals  and  so- 
ciety 346. 

Rome^  reflection  on  beholding,  I.  396  The  ancient 
Roman  government  diffused  civilizdtion,  sciences 
and  religion  throughout  the  world  391  Epithets 
bestowed  on  ancient  Rome  4®®  Eeter’s 

church  4^4  Wiew  from  the  capitol  ibid.  The 
most  commodious  way  of  viewing  this  city  , 
and  its  ruins  etc  4^9  Note  . 

Ancient  Rome  I.  4‘<^  Historical  accounts  of  the 
capitol  412  Noble  Buildings  formerly  erected  on 
it  ibid.  Modern  edifices  on  it  4*^  Present  ap- 
pearance of  the  capitol  4^9  Museum  Gapito- 

linum  4' 9 Church  and  convent  of  Ara  Coeli 
on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Mount  4^o 
The  forum  romanum  described  4^3  Allusions 

to  it  4^4  present  state  4^^  Coliseum  how  to 
be  viewed  to  advantage  4^7  present  state 
428  Arch  of  Constantine  43o  Ruins  on  the  Pa- 
latine mount  431  Ancient  and  present  state  of 
the  Aventine  Mount  435  Tomb  of  Cajus  Cestius 
described  437  Foreigners  buried  within  its  en- 
closure 431^  Description  of  the  baths  of  Ga- 
racalla  ibid.  Of  the  church  of N*  Stefaao  in 
rotondo  The  baths  of  Titus  44^  Ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  medica  44^  Palace  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline  hill  44^  Baths  of 
Dioclesian  44^  Church  of  the  Carthusians  ibid 
Present  state  of  the  Viminal  hill  449  Temples 
of  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Sun 
45i  Campus  Martius  and  its  edifices  453  Pan- 
theon and  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  4^5  Pillars 
of  Antoninus  and  Trajan  456  Bridges  over  the 
Tiber  ibid.  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  ancient  Pons  Sub- 
licius  ibid.  Ancient  theatres  destroyed  by  hos- 
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tile  iurj  or  Christian  zeal  4^7  et  seq»  State  of 
the  roman  Empire  under  Trajan  4^2  Neglect  | 
of  the  governments , a cause  of  ruins  in  Rome  | 
464  Indifference  of  the  magistrates  , and  con-  I: 
tempt  of  the  people  470  Devasled  by  wars  in  I 
the  reign  of  Giustinian  and  his  successors  47^  I 
and  in  consequence  of  divisions  in  succession 
to  the  papal  see,  and  its  removal  from  Rome 
476  and  lastly  , by  the  mouldering  hand  of 
time  477* 

Modern  Rome  ^ population  of,  II.  4 Appearance  | 
of  its  streets  and  houses  ibid  . Description  of 
the  squares  6 Obelisks  7 Fountains  11  Ancient 
tombs  18  Palaces  of  the  cardinals  and  nobility 
28  Pontifical  Palaces  4^  *^^6  Lateran  ibid  . 
Quirinal  44  Vatican  47  Churches  (see  Churches) 
Villas  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome  227  Views 
and  ruins  in  the  vicinity  246  Appearance  of 
Rome  when  entered  from  Naples  III.  186  Re-! 
marks  on  the  magnificence  of  ancient  Rome  191  j 
Contrasted  with  that  of  some  modern  capitals |n 
of  Europe  196  Cloacae  202  Aqueducts  204 
Viae  209  Forums  220  Porticoes  226  Thermae  ( 
234  Temples  236  State  of  Rome  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  277.  conduct  of  the  french  army 
while  there  281  Effects  of  the  French  invasion 
291  Account  of  the  few  useful  acts  of  the  french 
at  Rome  IV.  4‘9* 

Romuald^  St.  notice  of,  III.  468. 

Romulus^  cottage  of,  I.  4»6  His  apotheosis  des- 
cribed 4^0. 

Roses  of  Poestum,  celebrated  for  their  fragrance 
III.  119. 

Route,  the  best  for  travellers  in  Italy  , pointed 
out  I.  Pr.  D.  37  et  seq. 

Rooeredo,  description  of,  I.  120. 

Rubicon,  examination  of  the  question  relative  to 
its  real  course  I.  3i4  The  Pisatello  > a branch  it 
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of  it  3i5  The  spot  ascertained  where  Caesaf 
crossed  the  Rubicon  3i^. 

Ruins  of  Italy,  general  remarlts  on,  I.  Pr.  D.  67, 
The-ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  caused  by  hostile 
fury  or  by  Christian  zeal  4^7  And  also 

by  neglect  of  tlie  government  4^4  Hy  indif- 
ference in  the  magistrates,  and  contempt  among 
the  people  47^  Of  Cumae  II.  49^  Of  Pompeii 
III.  52  Of  Herculaneum  4*  Of  Poestum  ii3  et 
secj*  Of  Posidonia  122. 

Rutilius  quoted,  or  illustrated  III.  35i  535.  537* 
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Sadoleti^  cardinal,  account  of,  and  of  his  writings 
I.  2b8. 

St»  Peter^  church  of,  at  Rome,  II  i47*  Hescr'p- 
lion  of  it,  ibid  Early  history  of  it  Acc-  unt 
of  the  new  church  under  successive  pontifs  i5o 
Plundered  by  the  french  i53.  Approach  to  and 
grandeur  of  its  exterior  i54  Its  portico  i56  Ef- 
fect of  a coup-d^-oeil  i57  High  Altar  160 
Cathedral  or  chair  of  St.  Peter  161  Confessio- 
nal of  St.  Peter  162  Sacre  grotte  ibid,  Veslri 
or  Sacristy  i66  Comparison  between  its  noble 
dome  and  that  of  St . PauPs  church,  in  London 
16S  note.  Defects  of  this  church  considered  170 
The  colonnade  of  Bernini  ibid  , The  front  171 
Statues  of  legendary  saints  introduced  \n3  Sta- 
tues of  other  saints  174  Pictures  and  mosaic 
decorations  176  Comparative  observations  be- 
tween St.  Paul’s  church  at  London  and  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome  179.  St.  Peter’s  compared  with  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  182  with  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  184  and  with  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  i85  And  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem 186  St.  Peter’s  contrasted  with  the  roman 
temples  190. 

Salerno^  ancient,  and  present  stale  of,  llj.  102. 
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Salt  of  Halleim,  described,  I.  8^ 

Salt-worhs  of  Halle  I-  102. 

Salzburg-,  city  of,  described  I.  82 

Salvians,  account  by,  of  the  chastity  of  the  north- 
ern nations  III.  i55. 

Sannazzarius.,  ville  of,  destroyed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  II.  4^4  Erected  the  church  del  Parto 
on  its  s te  ibid  .His  tomb, and  Epitaph  4o5  Allu- 
sions to  his  church  in  his  poems  4oi  et  seq.  note* 

— Quotations  from,  I 187  II.  401.  ^01.  507. 

Santissima  casa  of  Loreto,  legendary  story  of  , 
I.  342  Remarks  there  on  ibid.  The  sanla  Casa 
described  343  Its  treasury  plundered  by  the 
french  346. 

Sarno^  River,  poetically  described  III,  126 

Scarcity  of  corn  , instances  of,  in  ancient  Rome 
III.  307  note. 

Scenery  of  Italy  , remarks  on,  I.  Pr,  D.  63  et 
seq  IV.  i63. 

Sciencesy  diffused  through  the  world  from  Rome 
I.  391 

Scipio  Africanus  villa  of,  at  Liternum  IT.  499 
Funeral  inscriptions  of  the  family  of  the  Sci- 
pios  III.  494- 

Screens  , when  first  introduced  into  churches 
III.  222  Remarks  on,  ibid. 

SempionCy  Mount,  description  of  IV.  88  Military 
road  over  it  ibid. 

Seneca.,  quoted  or  illustrated  II.  44^  ^oo  III.  348 

SenegagUuy  origin  of  its  name  , I.  321  Present 
state  and  appearance  of,  ibid 

Sf^ptizoniuni  of  Severus  II.  25. 

Seueroy  San.  family  of,  sepulchral  chapel  II  BqS. 

Sewersy  magnificent  , of  ancient  Rome  described 
III.  202. 

Siliiis  Italicus  , quoted  or  illustrated  I.  i33  174 
277  327  339  358  386  II.  348  471  HE  3oo  375. 
Restored  the  dilapidated  tomb  of  Virgil  II.  44^ 
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Slrniione-,  peninsula  of,  tlescriberl  . I 23o  Groito 
of  Catullus  ihcvQ  ibid . Sudden  storms  prevalent 
in  it  23 [ Produce  of,  ibid- 
Slavini  di  Marco-,  a wild  mountainous  tract,  des- 
cribed I.  122  note. 

Sodalities nature  of,  IV.  264  Number  of  them 
in  Italy  ibid  263. 

Solfatara sulphureous  lake  of,  II.  264  Near 
Pozzuolo,  description  of,  495- 
Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  remarks  on  I.  224* 

Spoleto  ( the  ancient  Spoletum)  , situation  of, 

I.  36S,  Its  roman  descent  cherished  by  the  in- 
habitants ibid.  Present  state  of,  ibid  Cathedral 
and  Castle  369.  Noble  aqueduct  871. 

Squares  of  modern  Home  II.  6. 

Stabiae.,  ancient  and  present  state  of  III.  127. 
Stael.,  Mad.  de.  her  Gorinne  the  best  guide  to 
travellers  in  Italy  I.  Pr.  D.  33  nnte* 

Statius.,  quoted  or  illustrated  II.  4^6 
Statues.,  numbers  of,  in  ancient  Rome  I.  4^t* 
— Beautiful  ones  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Severo 

II.  399. 

Storm  in  Italy  described  II.  339* 

Strabo.,  quoted  or  illustrated  III.  3o3. 

Streets  of  Rome,  described  II  4* 

Suetonius , quoted  or  illustrated  III.  222  note 
258  note. 

Sunday.,  Schools,  frequent  in  Italy  IV.  266. 
Superga.,  Mount.  IV.  116  Origin  of  the  church 
erected  on  it  ibid'  Its  endowments  it7« 
Surrentum promontory  of,  III:  io3. 

Susa  , the  ancient  Segusium,  account  of,  IV.  i34» 
Triumphal  arch  erected  by  its  Kir'g  Cottius 
j35  Providential  escape  of  the  author  i36 
Note. 

Souwarow  , battle  of  Trebbia  gained  by  , I 275. 
Sybarites  , interesting  anecdote  of  , III-  122. 
Sibil  , grotto  of  the  cumean,  II  5oi. 
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T. 

Tacitus  , quoted  , or  illustrated  1 266  II.  4^7 
III.  25i. 

it/sso  , quoted  or  illustrated  II,  io5  4q8  III.  172 
353.  Monument  of,  in  the  church  ot  St.  Ono- 
frio  at  Rome  II.  10.4  Vindicated  from  the  pe- 
tulant criticism  of  Boileau  IV.  219. 

Tassoni  , Notice  of,  and  of  his  Secchia  capita 
I 291. 

Ticino  , river  , course  of , III.  693. 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  , proportions  of, 
II.  190.  Of  Jupiter  Capitolinas  at  Rome  I.  4*4 
Of  the  Pantheon  , converted  into  a Christian 
church  II.  120.  Of  Vesta  and  of  the  Sybil,  at 
Tivoli  273  274  Of  Jupiter  Latiaris  , on  the 
alban  Mount  322  Of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Puz- 
zuoli  4^9  Of  Proserpine  on  the  banks  of 
lake  Avernus  4?®  Of  Venus  at  Bayae  4^3  Of 
the  Giants  near  Torre  di  Patna  5oi  Of  Juno 
Argiva  III.  126  Of  Jupiter  Capitolinas  at  Rome 
236  Of  Peace  238  Remarks  on  the  structure 
of  the  ancient  temples  IV.  365  Surpassed  by 
the  modern  churches  ibid» 

Terni  ( the  ancient  Interramna  ) present  state  of, 
I.  372  Celebrated  cascade  m its  vicinity  ibid, 

Terracina  , town  of,  described  II.  36o. 

Teutones  ^ descendants  of,  now  in  Italy  I.  161. 

Theatres  , magnificent  , of  ancient  Rome  , III. 
242  Remarks  on  the  ancient  theatres  IV.  368. 

Theological  Compositions  of  the  french  , why 
superior  to  those  of  Italy  IV.  240. 

Thermae  of  ancient  Rome  , enumerated  III.  234. 

Tiber  ^ course  of,  near  Otricoli  , described,  I. 
384  Bridges  over  it  described  , 456  Remarks 
on  its  course,  and  surrounding  scenery  II.  247 
Horace^  s Villa  276  Smaller  cascade  of  the  Anio 
280  Beautiful  Villas  in  its  vicinity  284. 
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INDEX. 

Tibiir  ^ See  Tivoli. 

T’>'aboschi,  Woiice  of,  I.  291. 

Titus  , Baths  of,  I.  442. 

Tivoli  ( the  ancient  Tibur  ) , present  slate  and 
population  of,  II.  269  Beautiful  views, of  tiie 
waterfalls  of  the  anio  290  Temple  of  Vesta  2';^2. 
Of  the  Sybil  ibid.  Note 

Tolltntino  , description  of , I.  349*  Picturesque 
appearance  of  a pilgrim  there  ibid.  note. 

Tombs  in  Rome , described  II.  18  Of  Cains  Cues-* 
tins  I.  4^7  Cams  Publicius  Bibulus  II.  19 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus  120  Of  the  emperor 
Hadrian  , of  Cecilia  Metella  252  Of  Munatius 
Plancus  369  Of  Cicero  370  Of  Virgil  at  Naples 
432  Of  .\grippina  , at  Bajae  4^6  Of  Cicero  at 
Gaieta  III  180. 

Torches.,  why  used  in  the  Roman  church  II.  218. 

Torre  del  Greco  , town  of , HI.  4^  its  present 
appearance  49  Attachment  of  its  inhabitants 
to  its  soil  ibid  Occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Herculaneum  5i  Description  of  its  various 
ruins  4^* 

Trajan.,  state  of  the  Roman  empire  during  his 
reign  I.  4^“^  Descr-ption  of  ins  column  , 478 
His  triumphal  arch  destroyed  to  erect  tliat  of 
Constantine  4^^4  splendid  fjoating  palace  of,  II. 
3 19. 

Tru%imenu^  Laciis.,  description  of,  HI.  874  Fatal 
b;jtile  there  , between  the  Romans  and  An~ 
niba!  375. 

Travelling  in  general  , observations  on,  Pr,  D. 
1 2 R»*quisitcs  for  travelling  to  advantage  in 

Italy:  Cl  assical  knowledge  5 Italian  language  9 
Italian  history,  12  Medals  i3  Architecture  i5 
Sculpture  and  painting  2021  Music  21  Dispo- 
sitions proper  for  travellers  23  Remarks  on  the 
printed  guides  to  travellers  33  Maps  35  Route 
to  be  followed  , and  lime  to  be  appropriated 
VOL.  IV.  21 


482  INDEX. 

for  travelling  in  Italy  87  Accommodations  52 
Obiects  of  attention  to  travellers  55  Scenery 
63  Ruins  67  Churches  69  Moral  improvement, 
the  end  of  travelling  75. 

Trebbia  , battles  of,  I.  275. 

Trent  , ( City  ) ancient  name  of,  I.  1 1/}  Described 
ibid  Account  of  its  celebrated  Council  ii5  116. 

Tullianum  , dungeon  of,  described  , I.  4^7 

Turin  ^ ancient  name  and  history  of,  IV.  io4 
Situation  and  present  appearance  of  the  city 
io8  Architectural  defects  of  its  public  Buildings 
110  University  111  Hospitals  and  Palaces  112 
Description  of  its  surrounding  country  ibid 
Course  of  the  Pb  ii4  Mount  Superga  116  Ef- 
fects of  the  French  invasion  119.  Introduction 
of  the  french  language  and  dress  122. 

Tusculum Cicero's  villa,  described  II.  3o5  Plane 
trees  still  found  there  3og, 

— toAvn  of,  its  site  II,  3 10. 

U. 

Unanimity  in  religious  worship  , how  far  attai- 
nable I.  Pr.  D.  27  28. 

University  of  Padua  : ancient  and  present  state 
of,  I.  J75  176  Of  Pisa  536.  Of  Turin  IV.  111. 

Untenberg  mountain,  superstitious  tradition  con- 
cerning it  I.  85. 

V 

V al  T drno  , beautiful  scenery  of,  described  III, 
388. 

FaLlumbrosa  ^ Abbey  of,  HI.  4^5  Beautiful  sce- 
nery of,  described  436  Destrcjyed  4^2  ISote* 

Vapour  Baths  near  the  grotto  del  Cane  , virtues 
of  II.  452  et  453. 

V arese  , town  and  lake  of , described  IV . 76- 


INDEX.  4^3 

Vasari^  Battle  of  Lepanto  , remarks  on,  IT.  5o. 

Vatican  hill,  origin  of  its  appellation  II.  4^  Tlie 
Vatican  palace,  its  furniture  and  ornaments  49 
Sala  Regia  5o  Cappeiia  Paolina  52  CappeUa 
Sistina  ibid  The  Logge  di  Raffaello  56  Ca^ 
mere  di  Raffaello  6o  Progress  of  the  Vatican 
L brary  68  Plundered  of  all  its  MSS.  by  the 
french  69.  Museum  Pio  Ciementinum  70. 

Veii  conjectures  on  the  site  of,  III.  354- 

Velino  (the  ancient  Velinus  ) , river,  course  of, 
described  , T.  374* 

VeLleja  ^ town  of  , overwhelmed  by  a mountain 
I 278. 

Velletri^  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci,  former  and 
present  state  of,  II.  34i» 

Venice  , approach  to  , described  , I i83  Origin 
and  progress  of,  184  Literary  state  of.  187  Ge- 
neral appearance,  description  of  its  public  edi- 
fices and  antiquities  189  et  seq.  Causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Venetian  republic  204  Population 
and  state  of  society  at  Venice  208  Gondoliers 
of  , 209. 

Venus  ^ temple  of,  at  Bnjae  II.  4^3. 

Verb  anus  laciis  , See  Maggiore. 

I Verona^  Situation  of,  described  I.  125  Account 
of  Its  amphitheatre  126  Ancient  gates  remaining 
there  i3i  Modern  edifices  in,  and  appearance 
of,  i33  i34  Literary  characters,  natives  of,  i35 
i36  Sk*'ich  of  Its  history  187  i3<i  Opinions  of 
the  Veronese  relative  to  the  Austrians  and 
French  i4o  “Wines  of,  146  Reflections  on  leav- 
ing Verona  i44- 

Via  Emilia  , account  of,  I,  277. 

Vesuvius  , first  eruption  of  II.  38g  Description 
of  this  Mountain  III  29  Notice  of  its  principal 
eruptions  35. 

Vicenza^  situation  and  history  of,  I.  i47  Olimpic 


484  INDEX. 

Theatre  at,  described  149  Splendid  villas  iii 
its  vicinity  169, 

Vico  Faro  ^ (the  ancient  Variae  ) described  II. 
287  Beautiful  Views  in  its  vicinity  ibid. 

Vida  allusions  of,  to  the  citj^  and  council  of 
Trent  I.  119  ISote  Sketch  of  his  character  270. 

Villas  of  ancient  Rome  , II.  227  Of  modern  Rome , 
described  229  Orti  Farnesi  281  Villa  Spada 
232  Villa  Matlei , and  Negroni  ibid  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini  233  Villa  Ludovisi  233  Villa  Medici 
234  Villa  Barberini  235  Villa  Pamfili  237  Villa 
Mellini  , and  its  beautiful  views  238  Villa  Ma- 
dama  239  Villa  Albani  240  Villa  Borghese  241. 
Of  Horace  at  Tibur  263  Of  Quintiiius  Varus 
273  Of  Maecenas  283  Villa  Estcnse  284  Horace's 
Sabine  Villa  described  292  Formian  Villa  of 
Cicero  33o  His  Puteolanuni  and  Cumanum  vil- 
las 4^2  4^'^  Villa  projected  by  Nero  at  Bajae 
481  Of  Lucullus  , near  Port  Misenus  49^  Of 
Scipio  africanus  at  Lileriium499  Of  Cicero,  at 
Pompeii  III.  5g  Of  Pliny,  near  Tifernum  387  Of 
the  Dukes  of  Florence  43i  Of  Pliny,  IV.  53  Gene- 
ral Observations  on  the  Villas  of  the  ancients  349* 

Viminal  Hill , present  state  of , I.  449* 

Vinci Leonardo  da,  valuable  Mss  of,  at  Milan 
carried  off  by  the  french  IV.  35  Their  wanton 
damage  of  his  picture  of  the  last  supper  87. 

Virgil , supposed  to  be  born  at  Pietole  I.  245 
Farm  of,  ibid  Design  of  his  eclogues  248  His 
bust  carried  off  by  the  french  from  Mantua  261 
Regard  of  the  Manluans  for  his  memory  262 
Description  of  his  tomb  II.  432  Examination  of 
opinions  relative  to  its  supposite  site  433  Why 
neglected  442* 

Virgil’)  quoted  or  illustrated  I.  no  i44  *4^ 

249  254  266  3 10  359  367  378  4ii  434 
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yitruvius  5 quoted  or  illustrated  I.  326. 

Vivara  ^ Isle  of,  described  III.  20. 

yoghiera  , town  of,  its  origin  and  present  state 
III.  589  Description  of  the  road  from  Torlona 
to  Voghiera  690. 

yoheian  language,  specimens  of , III.  4^G. 

yaltaire  \ remark  of,  on  the  french  language  IV. 
236  JSote  Character  of  his  histoire  generale  238. 

W 

TValpole -i  Horace,  anecdote  of,  IV.  384- 

yyines  of  Falernum  , why  not  so  excellent  as 
they  formerly  were , II.  378  Are  taken  by  the 
Italians  for  refreshment,  not  for  inebriety  38o. 
Caecuban  and  other  wines  remarks  on,  38i 
Horace  , enumeration  of  the  principal  wines 
of  Italy  384. 

Woollen  manufactures  of  Padua  , ancient  and 
modern  state  of,  I.  173. 
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ITINERARY 

OF  THE  POSTS  ON  THE  MOST  FREQUENTED 
ROADS  THROUGH  ITALY. 


Num.  T. 

From  Florence  to  Leghorn. 

From  Firenze  Posts,  Distance  in  miles  j 


to  La«tra 

i 

Ambrogiana  . . 
Scala 

1 

1 

0 

« 

0 

l-H 

Si. 

W 

3 

Castel  del  bosco 

1 

OQ 

>-s 

&s* 

s 

00  * 

Fornacette.  . . 

1 

CT* 

Pisa 

1 

0* 

• 

• 

Livorno  . . . 

2 

• 

• 

56 

62 

65 

Num.  2. 

From  Leghorn  to  Florence  by  Lucca, 
Pescia,  and  Pistoja. 

From  Livorno  Posts, 

^ to  Pisa 2 

Lucca 11/2 

Borgo  Buggiano.  1 1/2 

Pistoja 11/2 

Prato 11/2 

Firenze  ....  i 1/2 


Distance  in 

mill 

0 

W 

CD 

0 

03 

CTP 

'S 

03 

s 

C/5 

• 

• 

o' 

. 

. 

9 1/2 


67 


70 
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Num.  3 


to 


From  Florence  to 

Bologna. 

Firenze 

Posts, 

Distance  in 

Fonlebuona.  . 

. 1 

Cafaggiolo  . . 

• 1 

Montecarelli  . 

. I 

CD  ^ 

0 nt 

Covigliajo  . . 

. 1 

CT9 

3 = 

Filigare  . • . 

. 1 

»T5 

Lojano  .... 

. 1 

0* 

Pianoro  . . . 

. I 1/2 

Bologna.  . . 

. 1 1/2 

• • 

9 

60  1/2  63 

W 

D 

CT3 


70 

Num.  4*> 

From  Bologna  to  Florence  by  Modena. 


From  Bologna  Posts,  Distance  in  miles 


Samoggia.  . . • 
Modena  .... 

1 1/2 
1 1/2 

0 

W 

Formigine  . . . 

3/4 

fD 

0 

P 

s 

CT3 

S.  Venanzio.  . . 

3/4 

•-* 

BJ 

0 

o»* 

Serra 

1 

• 

Paule 

3/4 

fy* 

5* 

• 

Montecenere  . • 

3/4 

• 

Birigazza.  . . . 

1 

• 

Pieve  a Paule  . 

1 

• 

Boscolungo  . . . 

1 

• 

Piano  Asinatico  . 

3/4 

• 

S.  Marcello.  . . 

i 

• 

Piastre 

1 

• 

Pistoja 

1 

• 

Prato 

1 1/2 

Firenze  . . . . 

1 1/2 

16  3/4 

TOO 

— 

n5 

Niim.  5 


4B9 


From  Florence  to  Rome 
BY  AcQUAPENDENTE. 


From  Firenze  Posts, 


to  S.  Casciano.  . . 

1 

Tavarnelle  . . . 

1 

Pog^ibonsi  . . . 

1 

Casiiglioncello  . 

1 

Siena.  ..... 

1 

Montaroni  . . . 

1 

Buonconvento.  . 

1 

Torrinieri.  . . . 

1 

Poderina  .... 

1 

Ricorsi.  . . • . 

1 

Radicofani  . . . 

1 

Pontecentino  . . 

1 

Acqiia-pendente. 

1 

S.  Lorenzo  nuo- 

vo 

1 

Bolsena 

1 

Montefiascone.  . 

1 1/4 

Viterbo 

1 

Montagna  di  Vi- 

terbo  

3/4 

Ronciglione.  . . 

I 

Monterosi.  . . • 

1 

Baccano  .... 

1 

La  Storta  . . . 

1 

Roma  . • . . . 

1 1/4 

23  1/4 


Distance  in  miles 


ir 


21 


English 


Num.  6. 


From 

to 


From  Bologna  to  Rome 
BY  Ancona. 


Bologna  Posts, 


S.  Niccola  . . . 

1 1/4 

Irnola 

1 1/4 

Faenza 

1 

F orli 

1 

Cesena  

1 1/2 

Savigliano  . . . 

1 

Rimini 

1 

Cattolica  .... 

1 1/2 

Pesaro 

1 

Fano 

1 

Maratta 

1 

Sinigaglia.  . . • 

1 

Case  bruciatc.  . 

1 1/2 

Ancona 

1 

Camurano.  . . . 

1 1/2 

Loreto 

1 

Sarnbuchcto  . . 

1 

Rignario  .... 

1 

Macerata  .... 

2 

Tolentino.  . . . 

1 

Valcimara.  . . . 

1 1/2 

Ponte  alia  irave. 

1 

Seravalle.  . . . 

1 

Case  nuove  . . . 

1 

Foligno  .... 

1 1/2 

From  Foligno  to 

Rome  See  N . 7. 

pag.  4<ji.  . . .1 

12  3/4 

Distance  in  miles, 


o* 


42 1/4 


Engllsli 
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Num.  7. 

From  Florence  to  Rome  by  Arezzo  And  PerugtA. 


m Firenze 

Posts. 

Distance  in 

miles 

to  L’lncjsa  • 

. • . 

2 

Levane.  • 

2 

0 

hh 

W 

Arezzo  . . 

2 

a 

0 

Ss 

3 

era 

Camuscia. 

• • • 

2 

era 

sa’ 

S 

Tot  ricella. 

. • . 

2 

• 

Perugia.  . 
Madonna 

degli 

2 

c5* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Angioli. 

1 1/2 

• 

• 

• 

Foligno  . 

* » • 

1 1/2 

• 

Le  Vene  . 

. . . 

1 

• 

Spoleto  . 

• . . 

1 

• 

• 

Slreltura  . 

... 

1 

« 

• 

Terui  . . . 

1 

• 

• 

• 

Narni.  . , 

1 

• 

• 

• 

Otricoli.  . 

1 

♦ 

• 

« 

Borghetlo. 

. . . 

3/4 

• 

• 

• 

Civila  Castellana 

3/4 

• 

• 

Nepi  . . . 

1 

• 

• 

« 

Monterosi. 

. . . 

1 

• 

• 

• 

Baccano  . 

. . • 

1 

• 

• 

• 

La  Slorta. 

. . • 

1 

• 

• 

• 

Roma  , . 

* . • 

1 1/4 

• 

2-r  3 4 

Num.  8. 


From  Brindisi  to  OtrAnto. 


From 

Brindisi 

Posts, 

Distance  in 

miles 

to 

Mesagne  . . 

* • 1 . 

Cellino.  . . 

..11/2 

0 

>— < 

W 

Lecce  . • , 

..11/2 

0 

0 

V 
K- d 

3 

era 

Otranto  . . 

. . 2 

era 

tj’ 

3 

'"6 

5o 

— - 

492 

Num.  9. 

From  Milan  to  Verona,  and  from  Verona 
To  Venice. 


From 


Milano 

Posts. 

Colombarolo 

1 1/2 

Cassano  . . 

• • 

1 

Caravaggio  . 

• • 

1 

Aniignolo.  . 

• • 

1 

Chiari  . . . 

1 

Spedaletto  . 

• • 

1 

Brescia.  . . 

1 

Ponte  S.  Marco. 

1 1/2 

Desenz^ano  . 

• • 

i 

Castel  nuovo 

• • 

1 1/2 

Verona.  . , 

1 1/2 

Caldiero  . . 

• • 

1 

Montebello  . 

• • 

1 1/2 

Vicenza  . • 

• t 

1 1/4 

Aslesega  . . 

• • 

1 1/4 

Padova.  . . 

1 

Dolo.  . . . 

1 1/2 

Fusina  . . . 

1 1/2 

Venezia  . . 

• • 

- 

By  Sea  5 miles. 


22 


Distance  in  miles 


0 

W 

Q 

ST 

0 

0 

crp^ 

CfQ 

•-S 

o' 

s 

% 

176 


— i3o 


Num.  10. 

From  Bari  to  Taranto. 


From  Bari 

Posts, 

Distance  in 

miles 

to  Carbonaja  . • 

. 1 

Ceglie  .... 
Casamassima  . 

. 1 1/2 

0 

a> 

0 

&9 

W 

s 

Gioja  .... 

. 1 

OQ 

•-i 

29 

s 

? 

Taranto  . . . 

. 2 

• 

• 

^6  1/2  — 


52 


I 


493 

Num.  n. 


From  Florence  to  Parma  by  Pontremoli 


1. 


From  Firenze 
to  Pisa  Ste  N, 
Torrelta  . . 

. Viareggio.  . 
Pielra  Santa 
Massa  . . . 
Lavenza  . . 
Sarzana.  . . 
Terrarossa  . . 
Borgo  della  Nun 
ziata  . . 
Bcrceto.  . 

S.  Terenzo 
Fosnuovo. 
Parma  . . 


Posts,  Distance  in  miles. 


a 

o 

Cfo 


W 

s 

CJQ 


23 


66  68 


Num.  12. 


From  Bologna  to  Mantua 
BY  Mirandola. 


From  Bologna 
to  Saraoggia. 
Modena*  . 
Buonporto 
Mirnndola 
Conc'Mdia. 
Quisietto. 
Governolo 
MantovA  . 


Posts, 
. 1 1/2 
. 1 1/2 

. 1 
. 1 
. 2 

. 1 t/2 

. 1 

. 1 1/2 


Distance  in  miles  . 


0 

r"* 

W 

n> 

03 

D 

0 

CfQ 

OQ 

5’ 

in 

03 

V 

S3 

c/> 

S3- 

o* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

, 

. 

• 

11 


95 


494 


N?ira.  i3. 


From  Florence  to  Genoa. 

From  Firenze  Posts,  Distance  in  miles  • 


to  Pisa  Ste  N 1. 

. 6 

Torrelta  . . . 

. 1 

0 

l-H 

V*areggio.  . . 

. 1 

fD 

0 

P 

3 

CT3 

Pietra  Santa  . 

. 1 

P 

s 

c/> 

Massa  .... 

. 1 

•TJ 

IT* 

Lavenza  . . . 

. 1 

0* 

Sai'zana  . . . 

. 1 

• 

Spezia  .... 

. 1 

• 

Borgheito.  . . 

. I 1/2 

• 

Mattarana  . . 

. 1 

• 

Bracco  . . . . 

. i 1/2 

• 

Cliiavari  , . . 

. 2 

• 

Rapallo.  . . . 

. 2 

• 

Becco  .... 

. 1 

• 

GenovA  . . . 

. 2 

• 

24 

i53 

170 

277 

Num.  i4« 

From  Bari  to  Brindisi. 


From 

Bart 

Posts, ' 

Distance  in 

miles 

to 

Mola.  . . 

...  1 1/2 

Monopoli . 

. . . 11/2 

0 

tJ 

W 

3 

Fasano.  . 
Ostiini  . . 

. . . i 

...  2 

0 

era 

03 

s* 

3 

S.  Vito  . 

...  1 

• 

Mesagne  . 

...  1 3/4 

0* 

* 

« 

Brindisi  . 

...  1 

• 

• 

• 

93/4 


80 


495 


Num.  i5. 

From  Genoa  toAntibes  along  the  coast 


Genova 

Posts, 

Distance  in 

miles 

Sestii  di  Ponente 
Voltri 

1 

1 

0 

NH 

W 

Arezzano  . . . 

1 

0 

V 

3 

Varaggio  . . . 

1 

OQ 

sT  * 
s 

C/) 

Savona.  . . . 

1 

•T3 

Noli 

1 

• 

Finale  .... 

1 

• 

Albenga  • . . 

1 

• 

Alassio,  . . . 

1 

• 

Oneglia  . . . 

1 

• 

Porto  Maurizio 

1 

• 

S.  Remo  . . , 

1 

• 

Ventimiglia.  • 

1 

• 

Mentone  . . . 

1 

• 

Monaco  . . . 

1 

• 

Villafranca  . . 

1 

Nizza  . . . . 

1 

• 

Antibo.  . . . 

2 1/2 

• 

N 

19  1'2 
um.  16. 

164 

i83 

00 

00 

From  Messina  to  Palermo. 


From 

Messina 

Posts, 

Distance  in 

miles 

to 

Santa  Lucia  . 

. 1 

Tindaro  . . . 

. 2 

0 

W 

Patti 

. 1 

0 

w 

1— < 

3 

S.  Marco.  . . 

. i 

oa 

-j 

p* 

3 

t/5 

Caldonia  . . . 

. 1 

Tosa 

. 1 

0’ 

• 

Roct'lla.  . . . 

. 1 1/2 

• 

Solanlo  . . . 

. i 1/2 

. 1 

• 

• 

Palermo.  . . 

• 

• 

1 L 

90 

— 

o 

o 

o 

CT3 

as 

o’ 


Num.  17. 

From  Naples  to  Messina. 

From  Naplfs  Posts,  Distance  in  miles, 

to  Torre  della  Nun- 

ziala 1 t/2 

Nocera  dei  Pagani.  1 1/2 

Salerno 11/2 

Vicenza 11/2 

Eboli 11/2 

Duchessa 11/2 

Aulelta 11/2 

Sala 11/2 

Casal  nuovo  ....  11/2 

Lagonero 11/2 

Lauria i 

Caslelluccio  ....  1 
Osteria  della  Ro- 

tonda 1 

Castrovillari  ....  1 1/2 
Marina  d'Allomonte  1 1/2 

Celso 11/2 

Sanf  Antoniello  . . 11/2 

Cosenza i 

Rogliano 1 

Sugliaijo 1 

Nicasiro 11/2 

Foiidico  del  Fico  . 1 1/2 

Monteleone 11/2 

San  Pietro  di  Mi- 

leto 11/2 

Drosi 1 

Seminara 11/2 

Passo  dei  Solari.  . 1 
Fmmara  di  Muro.  . i 
Villa  San  friovanni.  1 
Messina  bj  Sea  . . - 


38  1/2 


English 


Num.  i8. 


497 


From  Bologna  to  Mantua 
BY  Ferrara. 


From 

Bologna 

Posts. 

Distance  in 

miles  . 

to 

Capo  d’Argine. 

. 1 

Malalbergo.  . . 

. 1 

0 

H 

Ferrara  .... 
Boiideno.  . . . 

. 1 1/2 

. 1 

a 

0 

03 

w’ 

s 

s 

cr^ 

55* 

Quadrelle  . . . 

. 1 l/'2 

"Ei 

• 

tX 

Sermide  .... 

0’ 

• 

• 

Governolo.  . . 

. 1 1/2 

• 

• 

• 

Mantova  . . . 

. 1 1/2 

• 

• 

• 

10 

80 

— 

9^ 

Num.  19. 

From  Naples  to 

Bari, 

From 

Naples 

Posts. 

Distance  in 

miles  . 

to 

Marigliano.  . . 

. 1 1/2 

Cardinale  . . . 
Avellino.  . . . 
Dentecane  . . . 

. 1 1/2 
. 1 1/2 

0 

0 

03 

1-4 

P* 

B 

W 

3 

c/3 

Grottaminarda. 

. 1 1/2 

• 

Ariano.  • . . . 

0* 

• 

• 

Savigliano  . . . 

. 1 

• 

• 

Ponte  di  Bovino.  t 1/2 

• 

• 

Ortona.  . . . , 

• 

Cirignola.  . . . 

•• 

• 

San  Cassiano  . 

. 1 

• 

• 

Barletta  . . . . 

• 

Bisceglie.  . . . 

• 

Giovenazzo. . . 

. 1 

• 

« 

Bari 

• 

• 

' 

19 

— 

i52 

From  Rome  to  Naples  by 

THE  POMPTIJVE-MARSHES. 

From  Roma  Posts.  Distance  in  miles 


to  Torre  diMezzavia 

Atbano 

Velletri 

Cisterna 

Torre  dei  3 Ponti. 

Bocca  di  fiume  . 

Mesa 

Terracina  .... 

Fondi 

Itri 

Mola  ....... 

Garigliano  .... 

Sant’  Agata  . . . i 
Sparanisi  . . . . i 

Capua .11/2 

A versa 1 

Napoli  ....  . 1 

20  1/4 

Num.  21 

From  Alexandria 


From  Alessandria  Posts. 

to  Tortona 2 

Alla  Beltola  ...  2 
Seravalle  ....  1 

Gavi - 

Voltaggio  , . . . 1 
Campomarrone  . 2 
Genova 1 1/2 

9 


1 1/2 


o OQ 


I 1/2 
1/2 


to  Genoa. 
Distance  in  miles 


0 

t— I 

w 

a> 

fa 

s 

0 

CT5 

03 

D 

0’ 

. 

• 

60 


Num.  22. 


499 


From  Milan  to  Bologna  by  PlAcenzA. 


From  Milano 

Posts. 

Distance  in 

miles 

to  Melognano  . 

, 

. 11/2 

Lodi 1 i/4 

Casal  Puslerlerigo  1 1/2 

0 

0 

0 

Cf5 

1— t 
as 

as* 

W 

s 

Piacenza.  . . 

-t 

S 

. - 

Firenzuola.  . 

. 2 

“ 

fr* 

San  Donnino 

. 1 

0’ 

• 

Caste]  giielfo 

. 1 

• 

Parma.  . . . 

• 

Sanl’IIario.  . 

. 1 

• 

Reggio.  . . . 

• 

Rubiera  . . . 

• 

Modena  . . . 

• 

Samoggia  . . 

. 1 1/2 

• 

Bologna.  . . 

• 

>7  3/4 

129T/2  i33 

*49 

Num.  23. 

From  Venice  to  Rimini. 


From  Venezia  Posts, 

to  Cavanelle  by 

sea - 

Alle  Fornaci  • . 2 

Mesola .2 

Pomposa  ....  2 
Magnavacca  ...  2 

Primaro i 

Ravenna 2 

Al  Savio.  . . .*.  i 
Cesenatico,  . . . i 
Rimini 2 

i5 


Distance  in  miles 


0 

fft 

a? 

0 

era 

a> 

a) 

D 

ns 

0’ 

W 

a 

era. 


122 


v>00 


iNum,  24* 

From  Bologna  to  Venice. 

Posts.  Distance  in  miles 


From  Bologna 
to  Capodargine. 
Malalbergo. 
Ferrara  . . . 
Ponte  di  Lago 
scuro  . 
Polesella. 

Canal  bianco 
Arqua  . . . 
Bovigo.  . . 
Monselice  . 
Padova  . . 

Dolo.  . . . 
Fusina.  . . 
Venezia  by  Sea 
5 miles 


4 


O 

O) 

o 

aq 

r! 

« 


W 

B 

aq 


90  98  io4 


Num.  25. 

From  Mantua  to  Trent. 


)m  Mantova 

Posts. 

Distance  in 

miles 

t©  Roverbella.  . 

. . 1 

Verona  . . . 

. .21/2 

0 

W 

Volarni  . . • 

. . 11/2 

0 

B 

Peri 

1 

. . 1 

OQ 

S’ 

B 

Halla  . . . , 

. . i ■ 

• 

Roveredo  . . 

..11/2 

tT* 

0" 

• 

• 

Caliani  . . . 

. . 1 

• 

• 

Trento  . . . 

. . I 

• 

* 

• 

10  1/2 

79 

84 

98 

Num.  26, 


001 


From  MilAjj  to  Bologna  by  Mantua. 


From  Milano  Posts, 

to  Melegnaiio.  ...  1 1/2 

Lodi 11/2 

Casal  Pusterlengo  1 1/2 
Pizzight^ltone  . . 2 
Cremona.  ....  1 
Cicogiiolo  ....  1 
S . Lorenzo  de^Pi- 
cenardi  . . . . i 

Bozzolo 1 1/4 

Castellucchio  . . 1 1/2 

Maiitova 1 

S.  Benedetto  ..21/2 

Novi 21/2 

Carpi 1 

Modena 1 i 4 

Samoggia  ....  1 1/2 
Bologna 11/2 

23  1/2 


Distance  in  miles  1 


O 

c 

o 

03 

d 

n' 


CR 


— 80  — 


Num*  27. 

Trom  Turin  to  Alexandria  by  Casal. 


From 

Turin  0 

Posts. 

Distance  in 

miles. 

to 

Setiiiiio  . . . 

Cbivasco  . . 
Crescentino  . 

. . 1 1/2 
. . 2 1/4 

0 

0 

1— I 

H 

03 

Trino  . . . . 

cn 

d 

S' 

9 

Casale.  . . . 

"H- 

, 

S.  Salvatore 

. . 2 I, '4 

0’ 

. 

• 

Alessandria 

. . 11/2 

• 

• 

• 

64  1/2  27  74 


i3  1/2 


5o2 


From  Torino 
lo  TrufFarello  . 


N um.  28. 

From  Turin  to  Placenza,  by  Alexandria 

AND  lORTONA. 

Posts,  Distance  in  Miles 
1 1/2 
1/2 

•/^ 

1/2 

ifi 
1/2 

*/4 


Poirino.  .... 

1 

S.  Dusino  . . . 

. i 

Gambelta  . . . 

, 1 

Asti  ....... 

Fellizzano  . . . 

1 

Antione.  .... 

Alessandria  . . 

. 2 

Torlona 

. 3 

Voghera  . • . . 

. 2 

Casteggio  . . . 

. 1 

Broni 

Caste!  S.  Giov. 

. 1 

Piacenza  .... 

. 2 

25 

N 

um. 

o 

o 

OQ 


1 16 


112 


w 

a 

CT3 


127 


o 

Ct> 

o 

aQ 

CJ 

o’ 


w 

a 

03 


From  Venice  to  Trent  by  Bassano. 

From  Venezia  Posts,  Distance  in  miles  ^ 

to  Mestre  by  sea 
•tix  miles 

Treviso 11/2 

Castellranco  . . . 11/2 
Bassano  .....  i 1/2 

J-^nmolano  ....  2 

Borgo  di  Valsu- 
gana  ......  2 

Pergin'^ ......  11/2 

Trento  .....  11/2 


1 1 1^2  88  93  3/2  1 06  1^2 


Num  3o. 


5o5 


From  Trent  to  Verona  anu  from  Verona 
TO  Venice. 


From  Trento 

Posts, 

Distance  in 

miles 

to 

Caliano 

Boveredo  - , . 

. 1 i/4 

O 

W 

Haila  ...... 

o 

CT5 

P 

s 

atj 

Peri 

U 

s 

C«' 

Volarm 

* 

Verona.  .•  . . . 

o’ 

. 

8 

— 

58 

/ 

From 

Verona 

Posts, 

Distance  in 

miles 

to 

Caldiero  . . . , 
Montebello..  . . 

. 1 

. 1 \f1 

. ^ \n 

■ > '/4 

O 

W 

Vicenza  .... 
Slesega  .... 

Q 

C 

CR 

si 

p 

p’ 

3 

Cfi 

Padova  . - . . . 

. 1 

Sira . 

, k 

o’ 

Mira  ...... 

. 1 

Fnsina  i 

Venezia  . • • . . 

• • • 

By  sea  5 miles. 

There  is  a large 
boat  called,  Cor-  \ \ 

rii'ra  whicli  si  is 
out  every  day  at 
eight  ia  the  eve- 
ning. 

79'/2  — 


9 


From  Mantua  to  Venice, 


From  Mantoya  Posts, 

Castellaro  . . . . i \fi 
Sanguineto.  . . . i 

Legnago 

Montagnana  ...  i 

Este 1 1^4 

Monselice  . . . . i ifi 

Padova.  . » . . • i 1/2 

Sira 1 

Mira 1 

F usiua 

Venezia  ..... 


Distance  in  mTles. 


0 

trf 

W 

a 

D 

0 

€T5 

aq 

•-5 

a? 

a 

•Td 

0' 

By  Sea  5 miles . • ' • 

There  is  a large  *,  . ] 

boat  called,  Cor- 
ritra  which  sets 

out  every  day  at  ! . .* 

eight  in  the  eve- 

* 

11  85  90  97 


Niiin.  32. 

From  Mantua  to  Brescia. 

From  Mantua  Posts,  Distance  in  miles. 


Goito 

Castiglione  . 
M^ntechiaro . 
Brescia  . . . 

• • '■  •/? 

Ceogr. 

Italian 

Engl. 

6 1/2 

— 

— 

5o5 

Kum.  33. 

From  Milan  to  the  Islands  Borromee  and  prom 
THEM  TO  Milan  by  Como. 


From  Milan 

to  Saronno  

Trad  ale 

Varese 

Posts, 

> Vi 

1 l/2 
'y. 

Distance 

O ^ 

C& 

® ir' 

cn  S' 

z, 

in  miles 
W 

Cfi 

Jsola  Bella  by  wat. 
IsoLA  Madre.  . . 

• , 

M 

6 i/4 

— 

3y  1/2  43 

to  Isola  Madre  . . 
Laveno  . by  wat, 
V arese 

2 

O 

n 

o 

E. 

K 

3 

C 

2 

era 

*-* 

(T5 

Milano. 

3 ifl 

cr* 

p 

cn 

7 «/2 

— - 

5i 

59 

Num  34- 

From  Genoa  to  Milan. 


Genoa 

Posts. 

Dista 

nee  in 

milei 

Campomarone. 
Voltaeeio  . . . 

. 1 1/2 

. 2 

0 

H- ( 

<— h 

W 

Novi 

O) 

0 

» 

3 

oa^ 

Tortona  . . . . 

aa 

<-! 

P* 

s 

So* 

Voghera  .... 

U 

cr 

Pancarana  . . . 

. 1 

Pavia 

Ci 

m 

Binasco 

• ' >/4 

• 

Milano 

.11/2 

• 

>• 

nly?J 

72 

^9 

83 

TOL.  IV, 


22 


Sob 


Num.  3^5. 

From  Milan  to  Turin. 

Distance  in  miles 


From  Milano  Posts, 

to  Sedriano 11/2 

13ufalora i 

Novara 2 

Orfengo.  . , . . 1 

Vercelli 11/2 

S.  Germarjo  . . 1 3jT4 
Cigliano.  . , . . 2 \fi 
Rondissone  . - . 1 1/4 
Chivasco  . . . , 2 1/4 
Settimo.  . , . . 1 iy2 
Torino.  ....  1 1/2 

T8~ 


O 

o 

>-! 

S5- 


W 

s 


85 


94  9^ 


Num  36. 

From  Milan  to  Sempione. 

Distance  in  miles 


From  Milan  Posts, 

to  Ho 11/4 

Casciiiabuon  Ge 
Sesto  Calende. 
Belgiratc  . . . 

Baveno  .... 


Domodossola 


hi  1/2 

0 

CD 

HH 

P 

w 

p 

. 2 

1 ifl 

0 

c[2 

CO 

p" 

P 

cr^ 

(/>* 

P- 

. 1 

. 2 

•T3 

0' 

• >/4 

• • ‘A 

M- 

■ 1 >fi 

i3  1/2 

A LIST 


5o7 


Of  the  best  Hotels  , Inns  or  Taverns,  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  Italy  at  the  pre^ 
sent  time  . 


Alexandria 

Asti 

Bassano 

Bologna 

Brescia 

Casal 

Ferrara 

Florence 


Genoa 


Halla 

Leghorn 


Lodi 

Lucca 

Mantua 


I ire  Be 

Locanda  Inghilterra 
La  Rosa  rossa 

II  L eon  d’  oro 

La  Luna  without  the  town 
I Pellegrini 
L^’Albergo  Beale 
La  Torre 
I ire  re 

I tre  mori 

Sneider  or  Locanda  d'  Inghilterra 
Nuova  York 

II  Pell  icano 

Le  qualtro  Nazioui 
Albergo  di  Londra 
Croce  di  Malta 
Quattro  Nazioni 
Due  Torri 
II  Cervo 
La  Corona 
The  royal  Oak 
The  Globe 
The  City  of  London 
Wellington's  hotel 
Aquila  nera 
Croce  d’  oro 
Albergo  del  Sole 

I tre  re 

La  Pantcra 

Albergo  )eale  di  Canossa 
La  Croce  verde 

II  Leone  d’  ©ro 


5o8 

Milan 

Albergo  reale 

Modena 

I tre  re 

II  Pozzo 

II  grande  Albergo 

Naples 

Albergo  degli  Ambasciatori 

Nizza 

La  villa  di  Venezia 
La  Gran  Brettagna 
Le  Crocelle 
II  Deifino 

Novara 

I tre  re 

Novi 

11  Pesce  oro 
11  Falcone 

Locanda  Reale  in  via  Gliirardenghi 

Padua 

La  Stella  d’  oro 

Parma 

L'  Aquila  d'  oro 
La  Posta 

Pavia 

II  Pavone 
The  post-house 

Perugia 

La  Croce  bianca 
Locanda  Ercolani 

Pesaro 

Locanda  di  Parma 

PlacenzA 

San  Marco 

Pisa 

Le  tre  Donzelle 

Ussero 

PizziGHETTONE  La  Colombina 

IIavennA 

11  Gappello 
La  Spada 

Reggio 

The  Post-house 

Rimini 

11  Giglio 
La  Fontana 

Rome 

At  Dupre’s  Benedetto 
Pio 

Margherita 
Damon 
Mad.  Stewart 
Mad.  Smith 
La  Rosa 

Roveredo 

La  Corona 

SlESfA 

5o9 

L’  Aqnila  Nera 
L’  Albergo  Inglese 
11  Sole 

Turin 

Albergo  Reale  in  the  new  large 
street 

Locanda  d’  Tnghilterra 
Locanda  di  Francia  delta  Ic  huone 
(tonne 

11  Rove  rosso 
La  buona  donna 

Trent 

La  Locanda  d’  Europa 
La  Rosa 

Venice 

II  Gran  Parigi 
11  Leon  bianco 
I tre  re 

Vercellx 

La  Scala 

La  regina  d’  Inghilterra 
Lo  Scudo  di  Francia 
La  gran  Breltagna 
11  Leon  d’  oro 
I tre  re 

Verona 

Le  due  torri 
La  Torre 

Vicenza 

11  Cappello  rosso 
Lo  Scudo  di  Francia 

Voghera 

11  Moro 

y'  - -i  jfi 

=■• 

' ' ' 

fl 

Ife*'.; 

vSf 
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INDEX 


Num. 

Num. 

Num» 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num . 
Nurii. 
Num. 

Num. 

Nuni^ 

Num. 

Nurn . 


5i  1 


Of  the  Post-road$  through  Italy. 


1.  From  Florence  to  Leghorn.  Pag.  487 

2.  From  Leghorn  to  Florence  bj  Luc- 

ca, Pescia,  and  Pistoja.  » ibid 

3.  From  Florence  to  Bologna.  ))  488 

4.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  by  Mo- 

dena. ))  ibid 

5.  From  Florence  to  Home  by  Acqna- 

pendente.  » 489 

6.  From  Bologna  to  Rome  by  An- 

cona. * )>  490 

7.  From  Florence  to  B.ome  by  Arezzo 

and  Perugia.  » 491 

8.  From  Brindisi  to  Otranto.  » ibid 

9.  From  Milan  to  Verona,  and  from 

Verona  to  Venice.  » 492 

10.  From  Bari  to  Taranto.  » ibid 

11.  From  Florence  to  Parma  by  Pon- 

tremoli.  )>  498 

12.  From  Bologna  to  Mantua  by  Mi- 

rand  ol  a.  ))  ibid 

13.  From  Florence  to  Genoa.  )>  494 

i4-  From  Bari  to  Brindisi.  w ibid 

i5.  From  Genoa  to  Antibes  along  the 

coast  ))  49^ 

16  From  M ossina  to  Palermo.  » ibid 

ij.  From  lNf;ip!es  to  Messina.  » 498 

18  From  Bologna  to  Mantua  by  Fer- 
rara ty  497 

19.  From  Naples  to  B.iri.  ))  ibid 


5 12 

Num»  20.  From  Rome  to  Naples  hy  the 

Pomptine  marshes.  ’ » 49*5 

Num.  21.  From  Alexandria  to  Genoa.  ibid 

Num,  22.  From  Milan  to  Bologna  by  Pia- 
cenza. » 499 

Num.  23.  From  Venice  to  Rimini.*  ))  ibid 

Nurn^  s4«  From  Bologna  to  Venice.  » 5oo 

Num.  25.  From  Mantua  to  Trent.  » ibid 

Num.  26.  From  Milan  to  Bologna  by  Man- 
tua. » 5oi 

Num.  27.  From  Turin  to  Alexandria  by  Ca- 

sal.  » ibid 

Num.  28.  From  Turin  to  Placenta,  by  Alex- 
andria and  Tortona.  » 5o2 

Num*  29.  From  Venice  to  Trent  by  Bas- 

sano.  ))  ibid 

Num.  3o.  From  Trent  to  Verona  and  from 

Verona  to  Venice.  » 5o3 

Num.  3 1.  From  Mantua  to  Venice.  » 5o4 

Num.  32.  From  Mantua  to  Brescia.  )>  ibid 

Num.  33.  From  Milan  to  the  Islands  Borro- 

mee  and  from  them  to  Milan  by 
Como.  ))  5o5 

Num.  34.  From  Genoa  to  Milan.  ))  ibid 

Num.  35.  From  Milan  to  Turin.  )>  5o6 

Num.  3G.  From  Milan  to  Sempione.  ))  ibid 
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THE  END. 
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